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Numb. i. Toesday, March 20, 1756. 

Cur tamen hoc liheat potius decurrere camfo. 

Per quern ma^uj equos Auruncde flhxit alumnuf. 

Si vacat, it flacidi rationem admittitii^ ed^m* J^V^ 

^Vhy to expad^te in thia beaten field. 

Why arms, oft us'd in vain, I mean to wield 5 

If time permit, and candour will attend. 

Some fatisfadlion this eiTay may lend. ELPfiii^sTOK. 

THE diMculty of the firft addrefs on any new 
occafion, is felt by every man in his tranf- 
aftions with the World, and confeffed by the 
fettled and regular forms of falutation which necef- 
fity has introduced into all languages. Judgment 
was wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon 
choice, where there was no motive to preference; 
and it was found convenient that fome eafy method 
of introdu6lion fliould be eftablifhed, which, if ic 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
fecurity of prefcription. 

Vol. IV, B Perhaps 
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'. Perhaps few authors have prefented thenmfelvesi 
before the publick, without wifhing that fuch cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently efta- 
bliflied, as might have freed them from thofe dangers 
which the defire of pleafing is certain to produce, 
and precluded the vain expedients of foftening cen- 
fyrc by apologies, pr roufing attention by abrupt-^ 
nefs. 

The epick writers have fa»nd the procmial part of 
the poem fuch an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almoft unanimoufly adopted the firft 
lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be in- 
forpcied of the fubjeft, to know in what manner ihc 
poem will begin. 

But this folemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
diftinftion of heroick poetry -, it has never been Icgal- 
iy mended to the lower orders of literature> but fecms 
to be confidered as an hereditary privilege, to be 
enjoyed only by thofe who claim it from their alli- 
ance to the genius of Homer,, 
, Th? j-ule^ which the injudicious ufe of this prero- 
gative fuggefted to Horace, may indeed be applied 
to the direftion of candidates for inferior fame 5 it 
piay be proper for all to remember, that they ought 
not to raifc expedation which it is not in their 
power to fatisfy, and that, it is^ more pleafing to fee 
fmoke brightening into flame, than flame finking 
jnto fmoke. 

. This precept has been long received, ^)oth from 
i-egard to the authority of Horace, and its confor- 
.mity to the general opinion of the workl; yet there 
.have been always fome, that thought it no devia- 
^tion frbm mbdefty to recomnaend their own labours, 
, . ' 2 and 
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tnd imagined themfelves inticled by itidifputable 
merit to an exemption from general reftraints, and 
to ekvatrons not allowed in common life. They, 
perhaps, believed, that when, like Thucydidcs, 
they bequeathed to mankind xlu/xft U dsly an tjiate 
for every it was an additional favour to inform them 
of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no lefs dangerous to claim, on 
certain occafions, too little than too much. There 
is fomething captivating in fpirit and . intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a refiftlefs power i nor 
can he reafonably exped the confidence of others, 
who too apparently diftrufts himfelf. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc-« 
cafions, on which a man may without jufl: offence 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the cafe 
pf an author entering the world ; unlefs it may be 
comprehended under this general pofition, that a maa 
may lawfully praife himfelf for thofe qualities which 
cannot be known but from his own mouth; as when 
he is among ftrangers, and can have no opportunity 
of an a6lual exertion of his powers. That the cali 
of an author is parallel will fcarcely be granted, be-^ 
caufc he neceflarily difcovers the degree of his merit 
to his judges, when he appears at his trial. But it 
fhould be remembered, that unlefs his judges are in- 
clined to favour him, they will hardly be perfuadcd 
to hear the caufe. 

In love, the ftate which fills the heart with a de- 
gree of Iblicitude next that of an author, it has been 
held a maxim, that fuccels is mod eafily obtained 
by indircdt and unperceived approaches; he who 
100 foon profeffes himfelf a lover, raifes obftacles to 

B 2 his 
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his own wiflies^ and thofe whom difappointmenta 
have taught experience, endeavour to conceal their 
paffion till they believe their miftrefs wilhes for the 
(Jifcovery. The fame method, if it were prafti- 
cable to writers, would fave many complaints of the 
fcverity of the age, and the caprioes of criticifm. 
If a man ^could glide imperceptibly into the favour 
of the publick, and only proclaim his pretenfions 
to literary honours when he is fure of not being 
rejefted, he might commence author with better 
hopes, as his failings might efcape contempt, though 
te ihall never attain much regard. 

But fince the world fuppofes every man that 
writes, ambitious of applaufe, as fome ladies have 
taught themfelves to believe that every man intends 
love, who exprefles civility, the mifcarriage of any 
endeavour in learning raifes an unbounded contempt, 
indulged by mod minds without fcruple, as an ho- 
neft triumph over unjuft claims, and exorbitant 
cxpeftations. The artifices of thofe who put them- 
felves into thii hazardous ftate, have therefore been 
tnultiplied in proportion to their fear as well as their 
Timbition; and are to be looked upon with more in- 
dulgence, as they are incited at once by the two 
great movers of the human mind, the defireofgoodi 
and the fear of evil. For who can wonder that, 
•allured on one fide, and frightened on the other, 
fome Ihould endeavour to gain favdur by bribing 
the judge with an appearance of refpedt which they 
do not feel, to excite compafTion by confefling 
"weaknefs of which they are not convinced, and 
'others to attra6t regard by a fliew of opennefs and 
magnanimity, by a daring profeflion of their own 
• ■ 2 deferts. 
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dcferts, and a publick challenge of honours and 
rewards ? 

The oftentatious and haughty difplay of diem* 
felves has been the ufual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication of whofe pradlice it may be faid, 
that what it wants in prudence is fupplied by 
fincerity, and who at leaft may plead, that if 
their boafts deceive any into the pcrufal of their 
performances, they defraud them of but little time. 

« ^id enim f ConcurrttuT'-^hwa 
MementQ cita mors 'uenitt aut 'Victoria lata* 

The battle join, and, in a moment's Hight, 

Death, or a joyful conqueft, ends the fight. Francis. 

The cjueftion concerning the merit of the day is 
foon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promifc. 

It is one among many reafons for which I pur- 
pofe to endeavour the entertainment of my country- 
men by a Ihort eflay on Tuefday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire thofe whom I ftiali 
not happen to pleafe ; and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at leaft pardoned 
for their brevity. But whether my expeftations are 
moft fixed on pardon or praife, I think it not ne- 
ceffary to difcoverj for having accurately weighed 
the reafons for arrogance and fubmiflion, I find them 
fo nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to . 
try the event of my firft performance will not fuff^er 
me to attend any longer the trepidations of the 
balance. 

B 3 There 
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There are, indeed, many conveniencies almoft' 
peculiar to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident 
or timorous. The man to whom the extent of 
his knowledge, or the fprightlincfs of his ima- 
gination, has^ in his own opinion, already fecured 
the praifes of the world, willingly takes that way 
of difplaying his abilities which will fooneft give 
him an opportunity of hearing the voice of fame ; 
it heightens his alacrity to think in how many places 
he (hall hear what he is now writing, read with 
cxtafies to-morrow. He will often pleafe himfelf 
with reflefting, that the author of a large treatife muft 
proceed with anxiety, left, before the completion of 
his work, the attention of the publick may have 
changed its objeft; but that he who is confined 
to no fingle topick, may follow the national tafte 
through all its variations, and catch the Jura popu* 
lariSi the gale of favour, from what point foever it 
ihall blow. 

Nor is the profpe<5l lefs likely to eafe the doubts 
of the cautious, ^nd the terrours of the fearful;^ 
for to fuch the fhortnefs of every fingle paper is 2, 
powerful encouragement. He that queftions his 
abilities to arrange the diflimilar parts of an exten- 
five plan, or fears to be loft in a complicated fyf- 
tem, may yet hope to adjqft a few pages without 
perplexity j and if, when he turns over the repofi- 
tories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
fmall for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furnifti out ?n eflay. He that would fear to lay 
p>it too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not ^he event;^ perfuades himfelf that 

a few 
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ii few diys wiH fhew him what he is to cxpeA 
from his learning and his genius. If he thinks 
his own judgment not fufficicntly enlightened, he 
may, by attending the remarks which every paper 
will produce, rcdify his opinions. If he ibould 
with too little premeditation encumber himfelf 
by an unwieldy fubjed:, he can quit it without 
confedlng bis ignorance, and pafs to other toplcks 
left dangerous, or more tradable. And if he 
finds, with all his induftry, and all his artifices, 
that he cannot deferve regard, or cannot attaia 
it, he may let the defign fall at once, and, 
without injury to others or himfelf, retire to amufer 
mcnts of greater pleafure, or to ftudies of better 
profped. 



Numb. 2, Saturday, March 24, 1750. 



Stan loco ne/cit, pereunt tfeftigia tnille 

^ntefugam» ah/etUemqui ferit gravis ungula campum, 

Stativi* 

Th* impatient courfer pants m every vein. 

And pawing fecms to beat the diftant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft. 

And ere he ftar;:s, a thodknd fteps arc loft* Pop<« 



THAT the mind of man is never fatisfied with 
the objefts immediately before it, but is al- 
ways breaking away from the prefent moment, and 
lofing itfelf in fchemes of future felicity i and that 

B 4 we 
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we forget the proper ufc of the time now in our 
power, to provide for the enjoyment of that which, 
perhaps, may never be granted us, has been fre* 
quently remarked; and as this pradice is a com- 
modious fubjeft of raillery to the gay, and of 
declamation to the ferious, it has been ridiculed, 
with all the pleafantry of wit, and exaggerated with 
all (ht amplifications of rhetorick. Every inftance, 
by which its abfurdity might appear mod fla- 
grant, has been ftudioufly collefted; it has been 
marked with every epithet of contempt, and all 
the tropes and figures have been called forth 
againft it. 

Cenfure is willingly indulged, becaufc it always, 
implies feme fuperiority; men pleafe themfelvcs 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
fearch, or wider furvey, than others, and deteftecj 
faults and follies, which efcape vulgar obfervation. 
And the pleafure of wantoning in common topicks 
is .lb tempting tp a wrii;er> th^t he cannot eafily 
refign it; a train of fentiments generally received 
enables him to Ihine without labour, and to con- 
quer without a conteft. It is fo eafy to laugh at the 
folly of him who lives only in idea, refufes imme- 
diate eafe for diftant pleafures, and, inftead of enjoy- 
ing the bleflings of life, lets life glide away in* pre- 
parations to enjoy themj it affords fuch opportuni- 
ties of triumphant exultation, to exemplify the un- 
certainty of the human ftate, to roufe mortals from 
iheir dream, and inform them of the filent celerity 
of time, that w^ may believe authors willing rather 
%Q tranfmit than examine fo advantageous a prin- 
ciple, and more inclined to purfue a tr^ck fo fmooth 

and 
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^nd fo flowery, than attentively to confider whether i( 
Jeads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity 
feems the unavoidable condition of a being, whofc 
motions are gradual, and whofe life is progreflTive: 
as his powers are limited, he mud ufe means for the 
attainment of his ends, and intend firft what he per- 
forms laft; as by continual advances from his firft 
ftage of exiftence, he is perpetually varying the 
horizon of his profpedts, he muft always difcover 
new motives of action, new excitements of fc^, 
and allurements of dcfire. 

The end therefore which at prcfent calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, to b; 
only one of the means to fome remoter end. The 
natural flights of the human mind are not from 
pleafure to pleafure, but from hope to hope. 

He that direds his fteps to a certain point, muft 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
ftrives to reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, muft folace his wearinefs with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
inof^ fimple and neceffary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but becaufe he thinks of the 
harveft, that harveft which bligl^ts may intercept, 
which inundations m^y fweep away, or which death 
or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for fome conformity with truth and 
nature, it muft be confefled, that this caution againft 
keeping our view too intent upon remote advan- 
tages is not without its propriety or ufefulnefs, 
though it n^ay haye been recited with too mucji 

levity. 
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levity, or enforced with too little diftinftion: for, 
not to fpeak of that vehemence of defire which 
prefles through right and wrong to its gratification, 
or that anxious inquietude which is juftly chargcabld 
with diftruft of heaven, fubjefts too folemn for 
my prefent purpofe; it frequently happens that, 
by indulging early the raptures of fuccefs, we for- 
get the meafures neceflary to fecure it, and fuflfcr 
the imagination to riot in the fruition of fome pof- 
fible good, till the time of obtaining it has flipped 
away. 

There would however be few enterprizes of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the 
power of magnifying the advantages which we per- 
fuade ourfelves to expert from them. When the 
knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 
panion the adventures by which he is to fignalize 
himfelf in fuch a manner that he fhall be fummoned 
to the fupport of empires, folicited to accept the 
heirefs of the crown which he has preferved, have 
honours and riches to fcattcr abopt him, and an 
ifland to beftow on his worthy fquire, very few 
readers, amidft their mirth or pity can deny 
that they have admitted vifions of the fame kind ; 
though they have not, perhaps, expcfted events 
equally ftrange, or by means equally inadequate. 
When we pity him, we refleft on our own difap- 
pointments j and when we laugh, our hearts inform 
us that he is not more ridiculous than ourfelves, ex- 
cept that he tells what we have only thought. 

The underftanding of a man, naturally fanguine, 
may, indeed, be eafily vitiated by the luxurious 
indulgence of hope, however neceflary to the pro- 

dudtion 
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duftion of every thing great or excellent, as feme 
plants are deftroyed by too open cxpofure to that fua 
which gives life and beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no clafs of the human fpecies requires 
more to be cautioned againft this anticipation of 
happinefs, than thofe that afpirc to the name of 
authors. A man of lively fancy no fooner finds af 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momenta- 
neous excurfions to the prcfs, and to the world, andji 
with a little encouragement from flattery, pulhes 
forward into future ages, and prognofticaces the ho- 
nours to be paid him, when envy is extinft, and fac- 
tion forgotten, and thofe, whom partiality now fuf- 
fers to obfcure him, Ihall have given way to the tri* 
^ers of as fhort duration as themfelves. 

Thofe, who have proceeded fo far as to appeal to 
the tribunal of fucceeding times, are not likely to be 
cured of their infatuation ; but all endeavours 
ought to be ufed for the prevention of a difeafe, for 
which, when it has attained its height, perhaps no 
fcmedy will be found in the gardens of philofophy, 
however (he may boaft her phyfick of the mind, her 
catharticks of vice, or lenitives of paflion. 

I fliall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the fymptoms of the writer's malady, 
pndeavour to fortify myfelf againft the infeftion, not 
without fome weak hope, that my prefervatives may 
fxtend their virtue to others, whofe employment ei?- 
pofes them to the fame danger : 

Lauifis amore tumes ? Sunt ccria piacida^ qua te 
Ter pure leSlo potsrunt recreare libcllo. 

Is fame your paflion ? Wifdom's pov^xrful charm, 
if Arice read over, (hall its force dlikrin. Francis. 

It 
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It is the fage advice of Epidtctus, that a man, 
fliould accuftom himfclf often to think of what is 
moft fhocking and terrible, that by fuch rcfleftions 
he may be preferved from too ardent wifhes for fecm- 
ing good, and from too much dejeftion in real evil. . 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than 
negleft, compared with which reproach, hatred, 
ind oppofition, are names of happinefs ; yet this 
worft, this meaneft fate, every one who dares to writQ 
has reafon to fear* 

J nunc, et *ver/us tecum meditare canoros. 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. E l p h i n s ton ♦ 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a ncvir 
entrance into the lettered world, fo far to fufpedk 
his own powers, as to believe that he poffibly may 
deferve ncgleftj that nature may not have qualified 
him much to enlarge or embellilh knowledge, nor 
fcnt him forth intitled by indifpu table fuperiority to 
r^ulate the conduft of the reft of mankind ; that, 
though the world muft be granted to be yet in igno- 
rance, he is not deftined to difpel the cloud, nor to 
fhine out as one of the luminaries of life. For this 
fufpicion, every catalogue of a library will furnifh 
fufficient reafon j as he will find it crowded with 
names of men, who, though now forgotten, were 
once no lefs enterprifing or confident than himfelfi 
equally pleafed with their own produdions, equally 
carefled by their patrons, and flattered by their 
friends. 

But though it (hould happen that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his merit may pafs without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things, and thrown 

into 
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into the general mifccUany of life. He that endea- 
vours after fame by writing, folicits the regard of a 
multitude fludtuating in meafures, or imonerfed in 
budnefs, without time for intelleftual amufements; 
he appeals to judges prepoffeffed by paffions, or cor- 
rupted by prejudices, * which preclude their approba- 
tion of any new performance. Some are too in- 
dokbt to read any thing, till its reputation, is efta- 
blilhedi others too envious to promote that fame 
which gives them pain by its increafe. What is new 
is oppofed, becaufe moll arc unwilling to be taught ; 
and what is known is rejefted, becaufe it is not fuf- 
ficicntly confidered, that men more frequently re- 
quire to be reminded than informed. The learned 
are afraid to declare their opinion e^ly, left they 
fhould put their reputation in hazard; the ignorant 
always imagine themfelves giving fome proof of 
delicacy, when they refufe to be pleafed: and he 
that finds his way to reputation through all thefe ob- 
ftruAions, muft acknowledge that he is indebted to 
other caufes belides his induftry, his learning, or his 
wit. 
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NtJMB, 3* Tuesday, Mai^cb iy^ 1750* 

Vi R T u s > refulfe ne/ciafordid^^ 
Intaminatis fulgent bonoribus, 

Neefumit out ponit ficuns 

Jrbitrio fopularii aut^*. Ho % • 

. Undifappolnted in deiignf > 
With native honours virtue flimei ; 
Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down# 
As giddy rabbles fniile or frown. Et p h x ks foir^ 

THE tafk of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths 
by his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new fcenes to 
the profpeft, or to vary the drefs and fituation of 
common objefts, fo as to give them frefli grace and 
more powerful attraftions, to fpread fuch flowers 
bver the regions through which the intelleft has 
already made its progrefs, as may tempt it to return, 
and take a fecond view of things haftily pafled over 
or negligently regarded. 

Either of thefc labours is very difficult, becaufe 
that they may not be fruitlefs, men muft not only 
be perfuaded of their errors, but reconciled to their 
guide; they mull not only confcfs their ignorance, 
but, what is ftill lefs pleafing, muft allow that he 
from whom they are to learn is more knowing than 
themfelves. 

It might be imagined that fuch an employment 
was in itfelf fufficiently irkfome and hazardous- 

that 
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that none would be found (o malevolent as wan« 
tonly to add weight to the (lone of Sifyphus; and 
that few endeavours would be ufed to obftrudt thofe 
advances to reputation, which mufl: be made ac 
fuch an expence of time and thought, with fo great 
hazard in the mifcarriagej and with fo little advan-« 
tage from the fuccefs. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amufement, 
to hinder the reception of every work of learning 
or genius, who (land as centinels in the avenues of 
fame, and value themfelves upon giving Ignohanci 
and Envy the firft notice of a prey. 

To jthefe men, who diftinguifti themfelves by the 
appellation of Criticks, it is necefiary for a new 
author to find ibme means of recommendation. It 
is probable, that the moft malignant of thefe per* 
fecutors might be fomcwhat fofcened, and pre- 
vailed on, for a (hort time, to remit their fury. 
Having for this, purpofe confidered many expe- 
dients, I find in the records of ancient times, that 
Argus was lulled by mufick, and Cerberus 
quieted with a fop; and am, therefore, inclined to 
believe that modern criticks, who, if they have 
not the eyes, have the watchfulnefs of Argus, and 
can bark as loud as Cerberus, though, perhaps, 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be fub- 
dued by methods of the fame kind. I have heard 
how fome have been pacified with claret and a fup- 
per, and others laid afleep with the foft notes of 
flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me 
•fufficient reafon to dread the united attacks of tW^ 
i ^ virulent 
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virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto pcr- 
fuaded myfelf to take any meafures for flight or 
treaty. For I am in doubt whether they can adt 
againft me by lawful authority, and fufpeft that 
they have prefumed upon a forged cominilRon, 
ftiled themfelves the minifters of Criticism, with- 
out any authentick evidence of delegation, and ut- 
tered their own determinations as the decrees of a 
higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their clairti 
to decide the fate of writers, was the eldeft daughter 
of Labour and of Truth : fhe was, at her 
birth, committed to the care of Justice, and 
brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom. Be- 
ing foon diftinguilhed by the celeftials, for her un- 
common qualities, (he was appointed the governefs of 
Fancy, and impowered to beat time to the chorus 
of the Muses, when they fung before the throne of 
Jupiter. 

. When the Muses dondefcended to vifit this 
Jower world, they came accompanied by Griti-. 
cisM, to whom, upon her defcent from her native 
regions, Justice gave a fceptre, to be carried 
aloft in her right hand, one end of which was tinc- 
tured with ambrofia, and inwreathed with a golden 
foliage of amaranths and baysj the other end was 
incircled with cyprefs and poppies, and dipped in 
the waters of oblivion* In her left hand, flie bore 
an unextinguifhable torch, manufaftured by La** 
BOUR, and lighted by Truth, of which it was 
the particular quality immediately to fhew every 
thing in its true form, however it might be difguifed 
to common eyes. Whatever Art could com- 
". plicate. 
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plicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon the 
firft gleam of, the Torch of Truth, exhibited in 
its diftin6t parts and original fimplicity; it darted 
through the labyrinths of fophiftry, and (hewed at 
once all the abfurdities to which they ferved for 
refuge ; "it pierced through the robes, which rheto* 
rick often fold to falfehood, and decedted the diipro- 
portion of parts which artificial veils had been con**- 
trivcd to cover. 

Thus fiirniftied for the execution of her office^ 
Criticism came down to furvey the performances 
of thofe who profcflcd themfclves the votaries of the 
Muses. Whatever was brought before her, (he 
beheld by the fteady light of the torch of Truth, 
and when her examination had convinced her, that 
the laws of juft writing had been obfcrved, fhe 
touched it with the amaranthine end of the fceptre, 
and configned it over to immortality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inlpcftion, there was 
fbme impofture attempted j that falfc colours were 
laborioufly laid; that fome fecret inequality was 
found between the words and fentiments, or fome 
diffimilitude of the ideas and the original objefts; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that fome 
parts were of tio ufe but to enlarge the appearance of 
the whole, without contributing to its beauty, foli- 
dity, or ufefulncfs. 

Wherever fuch difcoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever thefe faults were committed. 
Criticism refufed the touch which conferred the 
fanftion of immortality, and, when the errors were 
frequent and grofs, reverfcd the fceptre, and let 

Vol. IV. C drops 
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drops of lethe diftil from the poppies and cyprcfs, a 
fatal mildew, which immediately began to wafte the 
work away, till it was at laft totally deftroyed. 

There were fome compofitions brought to the 
teft, in which, when the ftrongeft light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared fa 
equally mingled, that Criticism ftood with her 
fceptre poifed in her band, in doubt whether to 
ihed lethe, or ambrofia, upon them. Thefe at lafl; 
increafed to fo great a number, thit (he wa$ weary 
of attending fuch doubtful claims, and> for fear o^ 
ufing improperly the fceptre of Justice,, referred the 
caufe to be confidered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
were, fome few caprices excepted, conformable to 
juftice: and many who thought themfclves fecure 
by a Ihort forbearance, have funk under his fcythe, 
as they were polling down with their volumes ki 
triumph to futurity. It was obfervable that fome 
were deftroyed by litde and little> and others crulhed 
for ever by a fingle blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed ftea- 
dily upon Time, was at laft fo well fatisfied with 
his conduft, that (he withdrew from the earth 
with her patronefs Astrea, and left Prejudice 
and False Taste to ravage at large as the aflb- 
ciates of Fraud and Mischief; contenting . herfelf 
thenceforth to (hed her influence from far upon fome 
feleft minds, fitted for its reception by karning and 
by virtue. 

• Before her departure (he broke her fceptre, of 
which the (hivers, that formed the ambrofial end, 
were caught up by Flattery, and thofc that had 

been 
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been infcftcd with the waters of Icthc were, with 
equal hafte^ feized by Malevolence. The fol- 
lowers of Flattery, to whom (he diftributed her 
part of the fceptre, neither had nor defired light, but 
touched indifcriminately whatever Power or In- 
terest happened to exhibit. The companions of 
Malevolence were fuppiied by the Furies with 
a torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
luftre, that its light fell only upon faults. 

No fight, bat rather darknefs vlfible, 
Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe. 

Widi thefe fragments of authority, the flaves of 
Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
the command of their miftreflcs, to confer immor- 
tality^ or condemn to oblivion. But the fceptre had 
now loft its power -, and Time paflfes his fentence 
at leifurCj without any regard to their determina- 
tions. 
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; Numb. 4. Saturday, March 31, 1750. 

Simul efjueunda et idonea dicere Viiis* Hon , 

And join both profit and delight in one • Creech. 

TH E works of fidlion, with which the pre- 
fent generation feems more particularly de- 
lighted, arc foch as exhibit life in its true ftate, 
<liverfificd only by accidents that daily happen in 
the world, and influenced by paBions and qualities 
which arc really to be found in converfing with 
mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not im- 
properly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
duced nearly by the rules of comick poetry. Its 
province is to bring about natural events by eafy 
means, and to keep up curiofity without the help 
of wonder : it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the hcroick romance, 
and can neither employ giants 10 fnatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity j it can neither bewilder its 
perfonages in deferts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
caftles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
fame images \ and that if you take from him his 
lilies and his rofes, his fatyrs and his dryads, he will 
have nothing left that can be cllled poetry. In 
like manner, almoft all ^;hc- fiftions of the laft age 
2 will 
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win vaniihj if you deprive them of a hermit and , a 
wood^ a battle and a (hipwreck. 

Why this wild drain of iniagination found recep* 
tion (b long in polite and learned ages^ it is not 
eafy to conceive i but we cannot wonder that while 
readers could be procured, the authors were willing 
to continue it| for when a man had by practice 
gained fome fluency of language, he had no further 
care than to retire to his clofet, let loofe his inven- 
tion, and heat his mind with incredibilities ; a book 
was thus produced without fear of criticifm, without 
the toil of ftudy, without knowledge of nature, or 
acquaintance with life. 

The tafk of our prcfcnt writers is very different ; 
it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by folitary diligence, but muft 
arife from general convcrfc and accurate obferva- 
tion of the living world. Their performances 
have, as Horace exprelTes it, flus oneris quantum 
venU winusy little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can deteft any 
deviation from exadlnefs of refemblance. Other 
writings are fafe, except from the malice of learn- 
ing, but thefe are in danger from every common 
reader j as the flipper ill executed was cenfurcd by a 
Ihoemaker who happened to fl:op in his way at the 
Venus of Apellcs. 

But the fear of not being approved as jufl: copiers 
of human manners, is not the moft important 
concern that an author of this fort ought to have 
before him. Thefe books are written chiefly to 

C 3 the 
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the young, the ignorant^ and the idle, to whom 
they ferve as leflures of conduft, and introduftions 
into life. They arc the entertainment of minds un- 
fumilhed with ideas, and therefore ealily fufceptible 
of impreflions 5 not fixed by principles, and there- 
fore eafily following the current of fancy ; not in- 
formed by experience, and confequently open to 
every falfe fuggeftion and partial account. 

That the higheft degree of reverence fhould be 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent Ihould be 
fuffered to approach their eyes or ears j are precepts 
extorted by fenfe and virtue from an ancient 
writer, by no means eminent for chaftity of 
thought. The fame kind, though not the fame de- 
gree of caution, is required in every thing which is 
laid before them, to fecure them from unjuft pre- 
judices, perverfe opinions, and incongruous combi- 
nations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every tranf- 
aftion and fentimeftt was fo remote from all that 
pafles among men, that the reader was in very 
little danger of making any applications to himfelf ; 
the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his 
fphere of aftivity -, and he amufed himfelf with 
heroes and with traitors, deliverers and perfccutors, 
Its with beings of another fpecies, whofe aftions 
were regulated upon motives of their own, and who 
had neither faults nor excellencies in common with 
himfelf. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the reft 
of the world, and a6l$ in fuch fcenes of the uni- 
verfal drama, as may be the lot of any other man 5 
young fpedtators fix their eyes upon him with 

clofcr 
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clofer attention, and hope, by obfervjng his be- 
haviour and fuccefs, to regulate their own praAices, 
when they (hail be engaged in the like part. 

For this realbn thefe familiar hiftories may per- 
haps be made of greater ufe than the folemnities 
of profeflcd morality, and convey the knowledge of 
vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
definitions. But if the power of example is fo great 
as to tdkc pofleffion of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce efFeds almoft without the in- 
tervention of the will, care ought to be taken, that, 
when the choice is unreftrained, the beft examples 
only (hould be exhibited ; and that which is likely to 
operate fo ftrongly, fhould not be mifchievous or 
uncertain in its efFefts. 

The chief advantage which thefe fiftions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to fcleft objefts, and to 
culL from the mafs of mankind, thofe individuals 
upon which the attention ought mod to be employ- 
ed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be itiade, may 
be poliftied by art, and placed in fuch a fituation, as 
to difplay that luftre which before was buried among 
common ftones. 

It is juftly confidered as the greateft excellency of 
art, to imitate naturfe ; but it is neceflary to diftin- 
guifh thofc parts of nature, which arc moft proper 
for imitation : greater care is ftill required in repre- 
fenting life, which is fo often difcoloured by palHon^ 
or deformed by wickednefs. If the world be pro- 
mifcuoufly defcribed, I cannot fee of what ufe it can 
be to read the account : or why it may not be as 
lafe to turn the eye immediately upon mankind as 

C 4 upon 
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upon a mirrour which (hows all that prcfcnts itfelf 
without difcrimination. 

It is therefore not a fufficicnt vindication of a 
charafter, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
charaders ought never to be drawn; nor of a nar- 
rative, that the train of events is agreeable to ob^ 
fervation and experience, for that obfervation which 
is called knowledge of the world will be found 
much more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The purpofe of thefe writings is furely not 
only to (how mankind, but to provide that they 
may be feen hereafter with lefs hazard; to teach 
the means of avoiding the fnares which are laid by 
Treachery for Innocence, without infufing any 
wifh for that fuperiority with which the betrayer 
flatters his vanity; to give the power of counter- 
ading fraud, without the temptation to praftifc it; 
to initiate youth by mock encounters in the art of 
neceflary defence, and to encreafe prudence without 
impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the fake of following nature, fo 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principal per- 
fonages, that they are both equally confpicuous; 
and as we accompany them through their adven- 
tures with delight, and are led by degrees to intereft 
ourfelves in their favour, we lofc the abhorrence of 
their faults, becayfe they do not hinder our pleafure, 
or, perhaps regard them with fome kindnefs for 
being united with fo much merit. 

There have been men indeed fplendidly wicked, 
whofe endowments threw a brightnefs on their 
crimes, and whom fcarce any villany made per- 
fc6tly deteftablc, bccaufe they never could be 

wholly 
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•wholly divefted of their excellencies i ' but fuch 
have been in all ages the great corrupters of the 
worlds and their refemblance ought no more to 
be preferred, than the art of murdering without pain. 

Some have advanced, without dpe attention to 
the confequences of this notion, that certain vir* 
tues have their corrcfpondent faults, and therefore 
that to exhibit either apart is to deviate from pro- 
bability. Thus men are obferved by Swift to be 
'" grateful in the fame degree as they are refent- 
** fill." This principle, with others of the fame 
kind, fuppofes man to aft from a brute impulfe, 
and purfue a certain degree of inclination, without 
any choice of the object; for, otherwife, though 
it (hould be allowed that gratitude and refentment 
arife from the fame conftitution of the pafllons, it 
follows not that they will be equally indulged when 
reafon is confulted; yet unlefs that confequence be 
admitted, this fagacious maxim becomes an empty 
found, without any relation to praftice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firft motions to 
thefc efFedls are always in the fame proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickncfs of refentment, will 
obftru6t gratitude, by unwillingnefs to admit that in- 
feriority which obligation implies; and it is very 
unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a 
favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmoft importance to mankind, that 
pofitions of this tendency (hould be laid open and 
confuted; for while men confider good and evil 
^s fpringing from the fame root, they will (pare 
the one for the fake of the other, and in judging* 
if not of others at leaft of themfclves, will be apt 

to 
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to eftimate their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal error all thofc will contribute, who confound 
the colours of right and wrong, and, inftead of help- 
ing to fettle their boundaries, mix them with fo much 
art, that no comnjon mind is able to difunite them. 

In narratives, where hiftorical veracity has no 
place, I cannot difcover why there Ihould not be 
exhibited the moft perfeft idea of virtue ; of vir- 
tue not angelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit we fhall never imitate, but the 
higheft and pureft that humanity can reach, which; 
cxercifed in fuch trials as the various revolution's 
of things (hall bring upon it, may, by conquer- 
ing fome calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can perform. 
Vice, for vice is neceflary to be ftiewn, (hould al- 
ways difguft ; nor Ihould the graces of gaiety, or 
the dignity of courage, be fo united with it, as 
to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, 
it Ihould raife hatred by the malignity of its prac- 
tices, and contempt by the meannefs of its lira- 
tagems; for while it is fupported by either parts 
or fpirit, it will be feldom heartily abhorred. The 
Roman tyrant was content to be hated, if he was 
but feared ; and there are thoufands of the readers 
of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
fteadily inculcated, that virtue is the higheft proof of 
tinderftanding, and the only folid bafis of greatnefs j 
and that vice is the natural confequence of narrow 
thoughts; that it begins in miftake, and ends in 
ignominy. 
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Numb, 5. Tuesday, April 7,^ 1750. 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit or bos, 

Kuncfrondent fill/a 9 mine formofijpmus annus. Viae. 

Now cY*ry field, now ev'iy tree is green; 

jNow genial nature's faireft face is feen. Elphimstoh* 

EVERY man is fufficiently dircontentcd with 
fomc circumftanccs of his prefent ftatc, to 
fuflfer his imagination to range more or lefs in queft 
of future happinefs^ and to fix upon fome point 
of time, in which, by the removal of the incon- 
venience which now perplexes him, or acquili* 
tion of the advantage which he at prefent wants, 
he fhall find the condition of his life very much 
improved. 

When this time, which is too often expeded 
with great impatience, at laft arrives, it generally 
comes without the blefling for which it was defir- 
ed; but we folace ourfelves with fome new pro- 
fpeft, and prefs forward again with equal eager* 
nefs. 

It is lucky for a man, in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power; fince he forbears then to 
precipitate his affairs, for the fake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
blifsful hour with lefs negleft of the meafures necef- 
fary to be taken in the mean time* 

I have 
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I have long known a pcrfoo of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happinefs with lefs hurt to 
himfelf than fuch chimerical wilhes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjufted his fcheme with fuch addrefs, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blailed. 
Many, perhaps, would be defirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himfelf fuch a cheap 
and lading fatisfadion. It was gained by a conftant 
praftice of referring the removal of all his uneafi- 
ncfs to the coming of the next Ipring ; if his health 
was impaired, the fpring would reftore it; if what 
he wanted was at a high price, it would fail its value 
in the fpring. 

The fpring indeed did often come without any 
of thefe efFefts, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the prefent fpring would fail him before 
the middle of fummer; for he always talked of the 
ipring as coming till it was paft, and when it was 
once paft, every one agreed with him that it was 
coming. 

By long converfe with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleafore in the contem- 
plation of this delightful feafon ; but I have the fa- 
tisfa£t:ion of finding many, whom it can be no 
ihame to refemble, infeded with the fame enthu- 
fiafm; for there is, I believe, fcarce any poet of 
eminence, who has not left fome teftimony of his 
fbndnefs for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the 
warblers of the fpring. Nor has the moft luxuriant 
imagination been able to dcfcribe the ferenity and 

happinefs 
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happineis of the golden age, otherwife than by giving 
a perpetual fpring, as the higheft reward of uncor* 
rupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, (bmething inexpreffibly pleafing 
in the annual renovation of the world, and the new 
difplay of the treafures of nature. The cold and 
darknels of winter, with the naked deformity of 
every objeft on which we turn our eyes, make us 
rejoice at the fucceeding feafon, as well for what 
wc have efcaped, as for what we may enjoy; 
and every budding flower, which a warm fitua- 
tion brings early to our view, is confidered by us 
as a mcflenger to notify the approach of more joy- 
ous days. 

The Spring affords to a mind, fo free from the 
difturbance of cares or padlons as to be vacant to 
calm amufements, almoft every thing that our pre- 
fent ftate makes us capable of enjoying. ^The varied- 
gated verdure of the fields and woods, the fucceffioii 
of grateful odours, the voice of pleafure pouring 
out its notes on every fide, with the gladnefs appa- 
rently conceived by every animal, from the growth 
of his food, and the clemency of the weather, throw 
over the whole earth an air of gaiety, fignificantly 
expreflfed by the fmile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom thefe fcenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all the 
varieties of rural beauty, to lofe their hours and di- 
vert their thoughts by cards, or aflemblies, a tavern 
dinner, or the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a pofition which will kU 
dom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own 
company there is fomething wrong. He muft fly 

from 
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from hiixifclf, cither becaufe he feels a tedioufnefe in 
life from the equi|X)ife of an empty mind^ which^ 
having no tendency to one motion more than an- 
other but as it is impelled by fomc external power, 
mud: always have recourfe to foreign objeds ; or he 
muft be afraid of the intrufion of fomc unpleafing 
ideaSj and^ perhaps, is ftruggling to efcape from the 
remtembrance of a lofs, the fear of a calamicy^ or 
fomc other thought of greater horror. 

Thofe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleafures of contemplation, may properly apfdy 
to fuch divcrfions, provided they are innocent, as 
lay ftrong hold on the attention ; and thofe, whom 
fear of any future affliftion chains down to mifery, 
muft endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My coniiderations ihall, on this occafion, be 
turned on fuch as are burdenfome to themfelves 
merely becaufe they want fubjeds for refleftion, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown 
open, without affording them pleafure or in- 
ftrudion, becaufe they never learned to read the 
chara^ers. 

A French author has advanced this feeming pa- 
radox, that wry few men know how to take a walki 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
•a walk with a profpeft of any other pleafure, than 
the fame company would have afforded them at 
home. 

^ There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and confequently v^ry their 
jiue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every 
m^n to derive his refledions from the objeds about 

him; 
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httrtr lor it is to no purpofe that he alters his pofi* 
tion, if his attention continues fixed to the fame 
point* The mind fhould be kept open to the ac- 
oefs of every new idea, and fo far difengaged from 
the predominance of particular thoughts as eafi^ 
]y to accommodate itfeif to occafional entertain-* 
ment. 

* A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new objed to his entertainment, finds in the 
produfiions of. nature: an inexhauftible dock of 
nuitcrials upon : which he can employ himfetf^ 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence ; 
iaidts^ perhaps, fddom totally avoided by thofcf 
wshofe judgment is much exercifed upon' the works 
of art. ;He has always a certam profpeft of difco- 
Tcring^ new reafons for adoring the fovercign Au- 
thot of the univerie, and probable hopes of making 
fiMtie difcovery of benefit to others, or of profit to 
himfelf. There is no doubt but many vegetables 
and animals have qualities that might be of great 
ufe, to the knowledge of which there is not required 
much force of penetration, or fatigue of ftudy, 
but only frequent experiments, and clofe atten- 
tion. What is faid by the chemifts of their darling 
mercury, is, perhaps, true of every body through 
the whole creation, that, if a thoufand lives (hould 
be fpent upon it^ all its properties would not be 
found out. 

Mankind muft neceflarily be diverfified by vari- 
ous taftes, fince life affords and requires fuch mul- 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of naturaliib 
is neither to be hoped, or defired; but it is furely 
not improper to point out a frelh amufement to 

thofc 
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thoie wh6 languifh in health, and repine in plenty, 
for want of fome fourcc of diverfion that may be 
kis eafily exhaufted, and to inform the multinjdes 
of both iexes, who are burthened with every new 
day, that there arc many ihows which they have 
not feen. 

He that enlarges his curiofity after the works of 
nature, demonftrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
pineis; and, therefore, the younger part of my 
Kaders, to whom I dedicate this vernal fpeculation, 
mud: excufe me for calling upon them, to make 
ufe at once of the ipring of the year, and the fpring 
of life; to acquire, while their minds may be yet im- 
prefled with new images, a love of innocent |^a« 
fares, and an ardour for ufeful knowledge; and to 
rcrtiember, that a blighted fpring makes a barren 
year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 
and gay, are only intended by nature as prepara* 
lives to autumnal fruits. 
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Numb. 6. Saturday, April '^^ 1750^ 

Strenua nos rxercet inertia, navitfus atque 

^adrigis fttlntus bene ^injere: quod petis^ hie eft i 

Eft Uluhris, animus fi te non deficit aquus. HoA» 

AAive in indolence, abroad w6'it>am 

In qoeft of happinefs which dwells at home : 

With vain purrmts fatigu'd, .at length you'll )iod» 

No place excludes it from an eqoal mind. Elphinstoit* 

THAT man fllould never fuffcr his happinefs 
to depend upon external circumftances, is one 
tof the chief precepts of the Stoical philofophy; a 
precept, indeed, which that lofty fc<5l has extended 
beyond the condition of human life, and in which 
ibme of them leem to have compriied an utter exclu- 
sion of all corporal pain and pleafure from the regard 
or attention of a wife man. 

iSuch Japientia infaniens, as Horace calls the doc- 
trine of another fed:, fuch extravagance of philofo- 
phy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation : it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature rife up 
againft it. But we may very properly enquire, 
how near to this exalted ftate it is in our power to 
approach, how far we can exempt ourfelves from 
outward influences, and fecure to our minds a ftate 
of tranquilUty : for, though the boaft of abfolute in- 
dependence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexi- 

VoL.lv. D bility 
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bility to every impulfe, and a patient fubmiffion to 
the tyranny of cafual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mind, which, however depraved or wefak- 
cned, boafts its derivation from a celeftial original, 
and hopes for an union with infinite goodnefs, and 
^invariable felicity. 

Ni 'vitiis pejorafovens 
Proprittim deferat ortum. 

Unlefs the fool, to vice a thrall, 
Defert her own original. 

* The neceflity of erefting ourfelves to fome degree 
of intelleftual dignity, and of prcferving refources 
of pleafure, which may not be wholly at the mercy 
of accident, is never more apparent than when we 
turn our eyes upon thofe whom fortune has let loofe 
to their own cohdiifl; who, not being chained 
down by their condition to a regular and ftated allot- 
ment of their hours, are obliged to find themfelves 
bufinefs or diverfion, and Tiaving nothing within that 
can entertain or employ them, are conipelled to try 
all the arts of deftroyihg tirne. 

The nunniberlefs expedients praftifed by this clafi 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, is not 
lefs Ihameful, nor, perhaps, much lefs pitiable, than 
thofe to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy 
is reduced. I have Teen melancholy overfpread a 
whole family at the difappointment of a party for 
cards; and when, after the propofal of a thoufanci 
* fcherries, ^nd the difpatch of the footmen iipbn a 
hundred mclikges/ they have fubftlitted, Withgloorrfy 

refigna- 
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refignatbn, to the misfortune of pafling one even* 
ing in contreriation with each other ; on a fudden, 
ilich are the revolutions of the world, an unexpected 
vifitor has brought them relief acceptable as provir 
fion to a ft^ving city, and enabled them to hold out 
till the next day. 

The general remedy of thofe, who are uneafy 
without knowing the cauie, is change of place; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is 
the confequcncc of fome local inconvenience, and 
endeavour to fly from it, as children from their 
Ihadows; always hoping for fome more fadsfaftory 
delight from every new fcene, and always returning 
home with difappointment and complaints. 

Wko can look upon this kind of infatuation^ 
without reflecting on thofe that fuffer under the 
dreadfiji fymptom of canine madnefs, termed by 
phyficians the JreaJ of water ? Thefe miferablc 
wnetches, unable to drink, though burning with 
tbirft, are ibmetimes known to try various con- 
tortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering 
themfelves that they can fwallow in one pofl:ure 
that liquor which they find in another to rep^l 
their lips. 

Yet fuch folly b not peculiar to the thoughtlefs qr 
igjiarant, but fometimes fcizes thpfe minds which 
fecm mofl: exempted from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quieknefs of penetration, or feverity of 
judgment; and, indeed, the pride of wit and know- 
ledge is often mortified by finding that they confer 
no fecurity againft the common errors, which mif- 
Jead the weakeft and meaneit of m^ind. 

D 2 Theft 
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Thcfe reflexions arofe in my nnind upon the re- 
mtvnhrance of a paflagc in Cowley's preface to his 
poems, where, however exalted by genius> and en- 
larged by ftudy, he informs us of a fchemc of hap- 
pinefs to which the imagination of a girl upon the 
lofs of her firft lover, could have fcarccly given way ; 
but which be feems to have indulged, till he had 
totally forgotten its abfurdity, and would probably 
have pot in execution,- had he been hindered only by 
his reafon. 

* My defirc," fays he, • has been for fomc years 

* paft, though the execution has been accidentally 

* diverted, and does ftill vehenrcntly continue, to 

* retire myfelf to forhe of our American planta- 
5 tions, not to feek for gold, or enrich myfelf with 
« the traffick of thofe parts, which is the end of 
^ mod men that travel thither j but to forfakc this 
^ world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
« of it, and to bufy myfelf there in fomc obfcure re- 
« treat, but nor without die confolation of letters and 
,* philofophy/ 

Such was the -chimerical provifion which Caw- 
ley had made in his own mind, for the quiet of 
his remaining life, and which he ftems to recomtr 
mend to poftmty, fince there is no other reafon 

'for difcloGng 'it. Surely no ftronger inftance can 
be given of a perfuafion that content was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a man 
might fet fail with a fair wind, and leave behind 
him all his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. 

- If he travelled fo far with no other purpofe than 
to bury bimjelf in/ome obfcure retreat y he might have 
found, in his own country, innumerable coverts 

fufficiently 
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fufficicndy dark to have concealed the genius of 
Cowley; for whatever might be his opinion of 
the importunity with which he might be fummon- 
ed back into publick life, a ihort experience would 
have convinced him, that privation is eafier than 
acquifition, and that it would require little continu- 
ance to free himfelf from the intrufion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to pre- 
vent much defire of acquaintance with a man, by 
whom we are fure to be ncglefted, however his 
repuuiion /or fcience or virtue may excite our 
curioGty or efteem ; fo that the lover of retirement 
needs not be afraid left the refpcd of ftrangers 
fliould overwhelm him with vifits. Even thofe to 
whom he has formerly been known will very pa- 
tiently fupport his abfence when they have tried a 
little to live without him, and found new diver- 
fions for thofe moments which his company con- 
tributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannifmg over one another, thaif 
no individual fhould be of fuch importance, as to 
caufe, by his retirement or death, any chafm in 
the world. And Cowley had converfed to litde 
purpofe with mankind, if he had never remarked, 
how foon the ufeful friend, the gay companion, 
and the favoured lover, when once they are re- 
moved from before the fight, give way to the fuc- 
ceffion of new objefts. 

The privaC:y, therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been fafe enough from violation, though he 
had chofen it within the limits of his native ifland; 
he might have found here prefervatives againft the 

D 3 vanities 
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vanities and vexations of the worlds not kfs effica- 
cious than thofe which the woods or fields of 
America could afford him: but having once his 
mind imbittered with difguft, he conceived it im- 
poffible to be far enough from the caufe of his 
uneafinefs; and was pofting away with the expe- 
dition of a coward, who, for want of venturing to 
look behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa- 
tigued with bufinefs, he fo ftrongly imagined to 
himfclf the happinefs of leifure and retreat, that 
he determined to enjoy them for the future without 
interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling fatisfaftion. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of defire, that folitude and quiet 
owe their pleafures to thofe miferics, which he was 
fo ftudious to obviate : for fuch are the viciffitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and night, 
labour and reft, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other; fuch are the changes that keep the mind in 
a£tionj we defire, we purfue, we obtain, we are 
fatiated; we defire fomething elfe, and begin a new 
purfuit. 

If he had proceeded in his projeft, and fixed his 
habitation in the moft delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his diftance 
frorh the vanities of life would have enabled him to 
keep away xhe vexations. It is common for a man 
who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better 
in any other part. Cowley having known the trou* 
bles and perplexities of a particular condition, 
readily pcrfuaded himfelf that nothing worfe was to 

be 
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be found, and that every alteration would bring 
Ibmc improvement: he never fufpefted that the 
caufe of his unhappinefs was within, that his own 
palfions were not fufficiently regulated, and that he 
was harafled by his own impatience, which could 
never be without fomething to awaken it, would 
accompany him over the fea, and find its way to 
his American elyfium. He would, upon the trial, 
have been foon convinced, that the fountain of 
content mud fpring up in the mind; and that he^ 
who has fo little knowledge of human nature, as 
to feek happinefs by changing any thing but his 
own difpofitions, will wafle his life in fruitlefs ef- 
forts, and multiply the griefs which he purpofes to 
remove. 



D4 
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Numb, 7. Tuesday, ^pril iq, 1750,. 

G qui perpitud mundum raiione guherms> 

^errarum doelique fatqr ! 

J^'sjice terrena mbulas l£ fonder a molU^ 

Atque tuo/plendore mica / Tu nanique fcrenum, 

^u requies tranquilla pits. T'e center e-y fims, 

Principium, 've^dr, dux, f emit a ^ terminus , idem, BoETHiys-f 

O thouwhofe pow'r o'er moving worlds prefides, 
Whofe voice created, apd whofe wifdom guides. 
On darkling man in pure efFulgence Ihine, 
And chear the clouded mind with light divine, . 
* ris thine alone to calm the pious breall 
With filent confidence and holy r^^ft ; 
From thee, great God, we fpring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

THE love of Retirement has, in all ages^ 
adhered clofely to thofe minds, which have 
been moft enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by 
genius. Thofe who enjoyed every thing generally 
fuppofed to confer happinefs, have been forced to 
feek it in the Ihades of privacy. Though they 
poffed both power and riches, and were, there- 
fore, furrounded by men, who confidered it as 
their chief intereft to remove from them every thing 
that might offend their eafe, or interrupt their plea- 
fure, they have foon felt the languors of fatiety, 
and found themfelves unable to purfue the race of 
life without frequent refpirations of intermediate 
folitude. 



To 
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To produce this difpoQtipn nothing appears re- 
quifite but quick fenfibility, and adtive imagination i 
for, though not devoted to virtue, or fciencc, the 
man, whofe faculties enable him to make readf 
comparifons of the prcfent with the paft, will find 
fuch a conftant recurrence of the fame pleafures 
and troubles, the Fame expedations and difappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly fnatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and feek for 
that variety in his own ideas, which the objeSs of 
fcnfe cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatnefs, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this defire, fince, if he is 
born to think, he cannot reftrain himfelf from a 
thoufand enquiries and fpeculations, which he mud: 
purfue by his own reafon, and which the fplendour 
of his condition can only hinder : for thofe who arc 
mod exalted above dependance or controul, are yet 
condemned to pay fo large a tribute of their time to 
cuftom, ceremony, and popularity, that, according 
to the Greek proverb, no man in the houfe is more a 
flave than the matter. 

When a king aiked Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner? he was anfwered. That 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
may be feized by might, or purchafed with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by ftudy, and 
ftudy to be profecuted only in retirement. 

Thefe are fome of the motives which have had 
power to fequefter kings and heroes from the crowds 
that foothed them with flatteries, or infpirited them 
with acclamations 5 but their efficacy feems con- 
fined 
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fined to the higher mind, and to operate little upon 
the Gomnion clafles of mankind, to whoTe concepr 
tions the prefent aflbmblage of things 1$ adequate, 
and whp fcldom range beyond thofe entertainments 
an4 venations, which folicit their attention by preiT- 
iog on their fenfes. 

But there is an univerfal reafon for ibme dated 
intervals of folitude, which the inftitutions of the 
church call upon me, now cfpecially to mention i a 
t^fon, which extends as wide as moral duty, or the 
hopes of divine favour in a future ftatej and which 
ought to inQuence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intelleft ; fince none can imagine themfelvcs not 
comprehended in its obligation, but fuch as deter- 
mine to fet their Maker at defiance by obflinate 
•wickednefs, or whofe enthufiaftick fecurity of his ap- 
probation places them above external ordinances, 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great tafk of him who conduds bis life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
.dominate over the prefent, to imprefs upon his 
mind fo ftrong a fcnfe of the importance of obe- 
dience to the divine will, of the value of the re- 
ward promifed to virtue, and the terrors of the 
punilhment denounced againft crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which temporal hope 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid 
jequal defiance to joy and forrow, to turn away at 
one time from the allurements of ambition, and 
pu(h forward at another agalnd the threats of 
calannity. 

It is not without reaibn that the apoftle reprefents 
our piiflage through thia ftage of our exiftence by 

images 
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images drawn from the alarms and folidtude of a 
military life; for we are placed in fuch a ftate> diac 
almoft every thing about us confpires againft our 
chief intercft. We are in danger from whatever can 
get pofiei&on of our thoughts ; all that can excite in 
us either pain or pleafure has a tendency to obftruft 
the way that leads to happinefs^ and either to tura 
us afidc, or retard our progrefs. 

Our fenfes, our appetites, and our pa(fions> are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in mod things that 
relate folely to this life ; and, therefore, by the 
hourly neceffity of confulting them, we gradually 
fink into an implicit fubmiffion, and habitual confi* 
dence. Every aft of compliance with their motions 
facilitates a fecond compliance, every new ftep to- 
wards depravity is made with lefs reluftance than the 
former, and thus the defcent to life merely fenfual is 
perpetually accelerated. 

The fenfes have not only that advantage over con- 
fcience, which things neceflary muft always have 
over things chofen, but they have likewife a kind of 
prefcription in their favour. We feared pain, much 
earlier than we apprehended guilt, and were delight- 
ed with the fenfations of pleafure, before we had 
capacities to be charmed with the beauty of refti- 
tude. To this power, thus early eftabliflied, and 
inceffantly incrcafing, it muft be remembered, that 
almoft every man has, in feme part of his life, added 
new ftrength by a voluntary or negligent fubjeftion 
of himfelf; for who is there that has not inftigated 
his appetites by indulgence, or fufFered them by an 
unrefifting neutrality to enlarge their dominion, and 
multiply their demands ? 

From 
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From the neceffity of difpofleffing the fcnfitivc 
faculties of the influence which they muft naturally 
gain by this preoccupation of the foul, arifes that 
conflift between oppofxte defires, in the firft endea* 
vours after a religious life; which, however enthu- 
fiaftically it may have been defcribed, or however 
contemptuoufly ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
fome degree, though, varied without end, by differ- 
ent tempers of mind, and innumerable circumftanccs 
of health or condition, greater or lefs fervour, more 
or fewer temptations to relapfe. 

From riic perpetual neceffity of confuking the 
animal faculties, in our provifion for the prcfent life, 
arifes the difficulty of withftanding their impulfcs, 
even in cafes where they ought to be of no weight; 
for the motions of fenfe are inftantancous, its ob- 
jjefts ftrike unfought, we are accuftomed to follow its 
diredions, and therefore often fubmit to the fentence 
without examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philofophical eftimate, 
that, fuppofing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an eq.uipoife between the pleafures of this life, and 
the hopes of futurity, prefent objedts falling more 
frequently into the fcale would in time preponderate, 
and that our regard for an invifible ftate would grow 
every moment weaker, till at laft it would lofe all its 
aftivity, and become abfolutely without effed. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
into our own hands, and we have power to transfer 
the weight to either fide. The motives to a life of 
holinefs are infinite, not lefs than the favour or anger 
of omnipotence, not lefs than eternity of happinefi 
or thikry. But thefe can only influence our con^ 

dudt 
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du6): as they gain our attention, which the bulinefs, 
or diverfions, of the world are always calling off by 
contrary attraftions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion feem to be inftitqted, 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 
by a voluntary employment of our mind in the con- 
templation of its excellence, its importance, and its 
neceflity, which, in proportion as they are more fre- 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time .they 
become the reigning ideas, the (landing principles 
of a&ion, and the teft by which every thing propofcd 
to the judgnient is rejeded or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our afFeftions, it is 
neccflary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain feafons from it ; for its 
influence arifing only from its prefence, is much 
Icflencd when it becomes the objeft of folitary me- 
ditation. A confl:ant rcfidence amidft noife and 
pleafure, inevitably obliterates the imprefllons of 
piety, and a frequent abftraftion of ourfelves into ^ 
.ftate, where this life, like the next, operates onlv 
upon the reafon, will reinftate religion in its jufl: 
authority, even without thofc: irradiations froqm above, 
the hope of which I have no intention to withdravy 
from the fincere and the diligent. 

This is that conqueft of the world and of ouvr 
felves, which has been always confidered as the 
pcrfcAion of human nature i and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, fteady refolutions, and 
.frequent retirement from folly and vanity, froni the 

cares 
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cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperance, from 
the lulling ibunds of deceitful flattery^ and the tenipc- 

ing fjght of profperous wickednefs. 



Numb. 8, Saturday^ JprH 14, 1750* 



• Paiitur fcenas psccandi Jhh voluntas ; 

Ni^m/ctUs intra fi iaciitm qui cogitat ttHum^ 
Fadt crimitt htxheU 



i 

I 



jvv* 



For Kr that but conceives a crime in thottght, 

Contra£b the danger of an a^ual faalt. Creech* 

IF the moft aftive and 'indnftrious of mankind 
was able, at the clofe of life, to recolleft dif-- 
tinftly his paft moments, and diftribute them, in 
a rt-gular account, according to the manner in 
which they have been fpent. It is fcarcely to be 
imagined how few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any permanent or vifible effects, how 
fmdl a proportion his real aft ion would bear to his 
feeming pofTibilides of aftion^ how many chafnns he 
would find of wide and continued vacuity, and how 
many intcrllitial fpaces unfilled, even in the moft 
tumultuous hurries of bufinefs, and the moft eager 
vehemence of purfuit. 

It is faid by modern philofophers, that not only 

the great globes of matter are thinly Icattered 

through the oniverfc, buc the hardcfl bodies are fo 

porouSj chatj if all matter were compreflfed to .per- 

*• ' fcft 
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fe£fc iblidicy, it might be contained in a cube of a 
few feet. In like manner^ if all the employment of 
h'fe were crowded into the time which it really oc* 
cupied^ perhaps a few weeks^ days^ or hours^ would 
be fufficient for its accomjJiftment^ ib far as the 
mind was engaged in the performance. For fuch 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intelle£tual 
facultiesr, that we contrive in minutes what we 
execute in years^ and the foul ofcea ftands an idle 
]^>edator of the labour of the hands^ and expedition 
of the feet. 

For this reafbn, the ancient generals often found 
themfelves at Icifure to purfue the ftudy of philo- 
fophy in the canrrpi and Lucan, with hiftorical ve- 
racity, makes Casfar relate of himfdf, that he noted 
the ^revolutions of the ftars in the midft of |)repara- 
tions for battle. 

— — Mfittar inter pneliafimpir • 
SidmiuSf csflique plagis, Jupirifqwt <vaca*oL 

Amkl the ftorms of vvar« with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and farvey 'thelkies. 

That the foul always eixerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or Icfs force, is very probable, though 
the common occafions of our prefcnt condition re- 
quire but a fmall paft of that inceflant cogitation; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 
combination of the world, we are fo frequently con- 
demned to inaftivity, that as through all our time We 
are thinking, fo for a great part of our tinnc We -can 
only think. 

Left 
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Left a power fo rcftlefs fhould be either unprofit- 
ably or. hurtfuUy employed, and the fupcrfluities of 
intelleft run to wafte, it is no vain fpeculation to 
confider how we may govern our thoughts, reftrain 
them from irregular motions, or confine them from 
boundlefs difTipation. 

How the underftanding is beft conduced to the 
knowledge of fciencc, by what fteps it is to be led 
forwards in its purfuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defe£ls, and habituated to new ftudies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men, whofe ob- 
fervations I fliall not either adopt or ccnfure: my 
purpofc being to confider the moral difcipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increafe of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry feems to have been neglefted for 
want of remembering that all adion has its origin in 
the mind, and that therefore to fufFer the thoughts to 
be vitiated, is to poifon.the fountains of morality: 
Irregular defires will produce licentious prafticesj 
what men allow themfelves to wiih they will foon 
believe, and will be at laft incited to execute what 
they picafe themfelves with contriving. 

For this reafon the cafoifts of the Roman church, 
who gain, by confeflTion, great opportunities of 
knowing human nature, have generally determined 
that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think. 
Since by revolving with pleafure the facility, fafety, 
or advantage * of a wicked deed, a man foon begins 
to find his conftancy relax, and his deteftation foften.; 
the happinefs of fuccefs glittering before him, with- 
draws his attention from the atrocioufncfs of the 

guilt. 
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guilt, and k&s are at laft conBdendy perpetrated, of 
wfaich the firft conception only crept into the nnindv 
di/guifed in pleafing complications, and permitted 
rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealoufy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how 
eafily he might at firft have repelled the temptation, 
how readily his mind would have obeyed a call to 
any other objedl, and how weak his pafllon has been 
after ibme cafual avocation, till he has recalled ic 
again to his heart, and revived the viper by too warm 
a fbndnefs. . 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reafon a conftant guard over imagination, that we 
have otherwife no fccurity for our own virtue, but 
may corrupt our hearts in the mod reclufe fblitude, 
with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wiflies than the commerce of the world will gene- 
rally produce; for we are eafily (hocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of our own wickednefs, en- 
deared by intereft, and palliated by all the artifices 
of felf-deceit, gives us time to form diftinftions in 
our own favour, and reafon by degrees fubmits to 
abfurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to 
darknefs. 

In this difeafe of the foul, it is of the utmoft im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning; and 
therefore I (hall endeavour to (hew what thoughts 
are to be rejefted or improved, as they regard the 
paft, prefent, or future; in hopes that (bme rpay be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps. 

Vol. IV. E indulge 
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indulge riictnfclves in dangerous dreams, fo much 
die more dangerous, becaufe being yet only dreams, 
they arc concluded innocent. 

The recolleflion of the paft is only isfeful by way 
of provifion for the future; and therefore, in re- 
viewing all occurrences that fall under a religious 
confidcration, it is proper that a man flop at the 
firft thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the reflection. If he is dwell- 
ing with delight upon a ftratagem of fuccefsful 
fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of 
guilty pleafure, let him fummon off his imagina- 
tion as from an unlawful purfuic^ expel thofe paf- 
fages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot fcriouny approve them, the pleafure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, 
when they may be confidered with greater fafety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the impref- 
fions of paft pleafure are always kflenlng, but the 
fenfe of guilt, which refpefts futurity, continues the 
fame. 

The ferious and impartial retrofpeft of our con- 
duft is indifputably neceflary to the confirmation 
or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, recom- 
mended under the name of fclf examination, by 
divines, as the firft aCt previous to repentance. It 
is, indeed, of fo great ufe, that without it we ftiould 
always be to begin life, be feduced for ever by the 
fame allurements, and mified by the fame fallacies. 
But in order that we may not lofe the advantage of 
out experience, we muft endeavour to fee every 
•thing in its proper form, and excite In ourfelves 

thofe 
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thofe fenriments which the great Author of nature 
has decreed the concomitants or folbwers of good 6t 
bad adions. 

*AffafUt^ f aire wpuni m^i^t* luu furivntvmf 
Aa^ liiw mwfii»i9 m'irX49UWf Xf^ ^^* ripvar. 

irf not Jleepy fays Pythagoras, fall upon thy eyes till thou hafi 
thrice reviewed the tranfaBtons of the pajl day. Where have I 
turned afiJefrom reBitude ? What have I been doing ? What 
have I left undone, which I ought to have done ? Begin thus 
from tbefrfi off, and proceed ^ aMdin conclifum, at the ill which 
thou hafi done he troubled, and rejoice for the good* 

Our thoughts on prefent things being determined 
by the objedls before us^ fall not under thofe in* 
dulgences, or excurfions, which I am now con-* 
lidering. But I cannot forbear^ under this head» to 
caution pious and tender minds, that are difturbed 
by the irruptions of wicked imaginations, againft 
too great dejeftion, and too anxious alarms i for 
thoughts are only criminal^ when they are firft cho- 
fen, and then voluntarily continued. 

Evil into the mind of god or man 

May come and go« b unapprove, and leafe 

No fpoc or ftab behind* Mxltok. 

In futurity chiefly are the fnares lodged, by whjch 
the imagination is intangled. Futurity is the pro- 
per abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of fubordinate apprehenfions and defires. 
In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
large, without apparent connexion n^ith their caules, 

£ 2 and 
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and wc therefore eafily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying Qurfelves with a plealing choice. To pick and 
cull among poflTible advantages is, as the civil law 
terms itj in vacuum venire, to take what belongs to 
nobody; but it has this hazard in it, that we (hall 
be unwilling to quit what we have feized^ though 
an owner fhould be found. It is eafy to think on 
that which may be gained, till at lail we refolve to 
gain it, and to image the happinefs of particular 
conditions till we can be eafy in no other. Wc 
ought, at leaft, to let our defires fix upon nothing 
in another's power for the fake of our quiet, or in 
another's poflelTion for the fake of our innocence. 
When a man finds himfelf led, though by a tram 
of honefl fcntiments, to wifh for that to which he 
has no right, he fhould flart back as from a pitfal 
covered with flowers. He that fancies he fhoutd 
benefit the public more in a great flation than the 
man that fills it, wilt in time imagine it an aft of 
virtue to fupplant him i and as oppofition readily 
kindles into hatred, his eagernefs to do that good, to 
which he is not called, will betray him to crimes, 
which in his original fcheme were never propofcd. 

He therefore ' that would govern his aftions by 
the laws of virtue, muft regulate his thoughts by 
thofe of reafon; he muft keep guilt from the re- 
xrefles of his heart, and remember that the pleafures 
iof &ncy, and the emotions of defire^ are more dan- 
gerous as they are more hidden,, fince they efcape 
the awe of obfervation, and operate equally in every 
lituationi without the concurrence of external op- 
poctunities. 
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Numb. 9. Tuesday, April x^^ ^IS^- 

^imodjis ejfi 'velis, mbilque malts. Mart. 

Chnfe what yon are; no other iUte prefer. Elphinston* 

IT is juftly remarked by Horace, that howfb-^ 
ever every man may complain occafionally of 
the hardfhips of his condition^ he is feldom willing 
to change it for any other on the fame level: for 
whether it be that he, who follows an employment, 
made choice of it at firft on account of its fuitable- 
nefs to his inclination ; or that when accident, or 
the determination of others, have placed him in a 
piuticular (tation, he, by endeavouring to reconcile 
himfelf to it, gets the cuilom of viewing it only on 
the iaireft fide$ or whether every man thinks that 
dafs to which he belongs the moft illuftrious, 
merely becaufe he has honoured it with his name; 
it is certain that, whatever be the realbn, moft 
men have a very ftrong and afiive prejudice in fa-> 
vour of their own vocation, always working upon 
their n^ihds, and influencing their behaviour. 

Thiai partiality is fufficiently vifible in every rank 
of the human fpecies ; but it exerts itfelf more fre* 
quendy and with greater force among thofe who 
have never learned to conceal their fentimcnts for 
reafons of policy, or to model their expreflions by 
the laws of politenefsj and therefore the chief con- 
tefts of wit among artificers and handicraftfmen arife 
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from a mutual endeavour to exalt one trade by de- 
preciating another. 

From the fame principles arc derived many con- 
folacions to alleviate the inconveniencies to which 
every calling is peculiarly expofed, A black fmith 
was lately pleafing himfelf at his anvil, with ob^ 
ferving that, though his trade was hot and footy, 
laborious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of 
living by his hammer, he got his bread like a man, 
and if his fon (hould rife in the world, and keep his 
coach, nobody could reproach him that his father 
was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for hia fraternity, is never 
fo trrefiftibly flattered, as when fome rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt* Upon this principle a 
linen-draper boafted that he had got a new cuftomer, 
whom he could fafely truft, for he could have no 
doubt of his honefty, fince it was known, from un- 
ijueftionable anthority, that he was now filing a bill 
in chancery to delay payment for the clothes which 
he had worn ihe laft feven years; and he himfelf 
had heard him declare, in a publick coffee- houfe, 
that he looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 
drapers to be fuch defplcable wretches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay them. 

It has been obfervcd that phyficians and lawyers 
tre no friends to religion i and many conjeftures 
have been formed to difcovcr the reafon of fuch a 
combination between men who agree in nothing 
clfe, and who feem lefs to be affefted, in their own 
provinces, by religious opinions, than any other part 
of the community. The truth is, very few of them 
have thought about religion ; but they have all fecn 

a parfoni 
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a parioD:; fteii htm in a habit dificrent from Aeir 
own, and. therefore declared war againft him. A 
young ftudent from the inns of court, who has often 
attacked the curate of hia Other's pari(h with fuch 
argunaents aa hia acquaintances could fumilh, and 
returned to town without lucceis, is now gone down 
with a refoludon to deftroy him; for he has learned 
at laft how to manage a prig^ and if he pretends to 
hold him again to fyllogifm, he has a catch in re* 
ierve, which neicher logick nor meuphyficks can 
wfift; 

I laagh ta tUak how your onfluken Cato 
Win lookr aghaft> when unforefeen defbu^on 
Poors Hi apon him' thus. 

The malignity of ibldiers and faibrs agsunft each 
odicr has been often experienced at the coft of theur 
country ;> and| perhapst no orders of men have an 
enmity of more acrimony^ or longer continuance. 
When, upon our late fuccefies at fea> fome new re« 
guladons were concerted for eftablilhing the rank of 
the naval commanders^ a captain of foot very acutely 
remarked^ that nothing was more abfurd than to 
give any honorary rewards to feamen^ << for ho* 
<< nour," fays he^ <^ ought only to be won by bra* 
^' very» and all the worki knows that in a fea-fi^ 
^' there is no danger^ and therefore no evidence of 
^ courage/* 

But although diis general dcfire of aggrandizing 
themfelves by raifing their profeffion betrays men 
to a thoufand ridiculous and mifchievous adbs of 
fupplantation and detradionj yet as almoft all paf- 
fions have their good as well as bad efre£ls> it like- 
E 4 wife 
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wife excites ingenuky, and fometimes raifes an 
honeft and ufeful cnriiilation of diligence. Ic may 
be obferved in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now improved, 
had its profeflbrs looked upon it with the eyes 
of indifferent fpeftators ; the advances, from the 
firft rude effays, muft have been made by men 
who valued themfelves for performances, for which 
fcarce any other would be perfuaded to efteem 
them. 

It is pleafing to contemplate a manufafture rifijig 
gradually from its firft mean ftate by the fuccclTivc 
labours of innumerable minds ; to confider the 
firft hollow trunk of an oak> in which, perhaps, 
the ftiepherd could fcarce venture to crofs a brook 
fwelled with a fhowerj enlarged at laft into a ftiip 
of war, attacking fortrefics, terrifying nationSt 
fetting ftorms and billows at defiance, and, vifiting 
the remoteft parts of the globe. And it might 
contribute to difpofe us to a kinder regard for 
the labours of one another, if we were to confider 
from what unpromifing beginnings the moft ufeful 
produiflions of art have probably arifen. Who, 
when he faw the firft fand or afhes, by a cafual 
intenfehefs of heat melted into a metalline form. 
Tugged with excrefcence^, and clouded with impu^ 
rities, would have imagined, that in this fhapelefs 
lump lay concealed fo many conveniencies of life, 
as would in time conftitute a great part of the hap- 
pinefs of the world? Yet by fume fuch fortuitous 
Hquefaftion was mankind taught to procure a body 
at once in a high degree folid and tranlparent, which 
might admit the light of the fun, and exclude the 

violence 
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violence of the wind ; which might extend the fight 
of the philoropher to new ranges of exiftence, 
and charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another with 
the endlefi fubordination of animal life; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might fupply the decays 
df nature, and fuccour old zg^ with fubfidiary fight; 
Thus was the firft artificer in glafs employed, though 
without his own knowledge or expedation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of fcience, and conferring the 
higheft and mod lading pleafures ; he was' enabling 
the ftudent to contemplate nature, and the beauty to 
behold herfelf 

This: paflQon for the honour of a profeflio'n^ like 
that for the grandeur of our own couhtry,-is to^be 
regulated^ not extinguiihed. Every trian> from-:th^ 
higheft to the lowed dation, ought fo warm his 
heart, arid ^animate his endeavours with .the hopes 
of being ufeful to the worlds by advancing the art 
which it is his lot to exercife, and for that <hd he 
muft necefiarily confider the whole extent rofi^ its ap- 
plication, and the whole weight of its ihiportance* 
But let him- not too readily imagine that aooKher i^ 
ill employed, becaufe, for want of fiAler knowledge 
of ha bqfinefs, he is not able to -comprehend its dig^ 
nity. Everyman ought tb endeavour at eminence^ 
not by- pulling others down> but by raifing liimfcl^ 
and cBJoy the pleafure of his own lupcriority, whc*. 
ther imaginary or real, without interrupting others 
in the fame felicity. The 1 philbfopher may very 
judly be delighted with the extent of his views, and 

the 
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the artificer with the rcadinefs of his hands ; but let 
the one remember, that, withouc mechanical per- 
formances, refined fpeculation is aa empty dream, 
and the other, that, withonc theoretical reafoning, 
dexcerity is litde more than a brute inftin^a. 



•• 
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C For trifling fpons I quitted grave affairs* 



A^iEC. 



fTTVHE number of correfpondents which incrcafes 

i every day upon me, Hicws that my paper is at 
lead diftinguifhed from the common produftions of 
the prefs. It is no lefs a proof of eminence to have 
many enemies than many friends, and I look upon 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums or re* 
proachcs, as an equal attcftation of rifing credit. 
The only pain, which I can feel from my correfpond- 
cnce, is the fear of difgufting thofc, whole letters 

1 (ball neglcft^ and therefore 1 take this opportu- 
nity of reminding them, that in difapproving their 
attempts, whenever it may happen, I only return 
the treatment which I often receive* Befides, many 
particular motives influence a writer, known only 
to himfelf, or his private friends; and it may be 
juftly concluded, that, not all letters which are 
poftponed are rejeftcd, nor all that are rejected, 
critically condemned. 

Having 
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Having thus eafed my heart of the only appre- 
henfion that fat heavy on it, I can pleafe xnyielf 
with the candour of Benevolus> who encourages 
me to proceed^ without linking under the anger of 
Flirtilla^ who quarrels with me for being old and 
ugly, and for wanting both aftivity of body, and 
4>rightlinefs of mind; feeds her monkey with my 
lucubrations, and refufes any reconciliation^ till I 
have appeared in vindication of mafquerades. That 
Ihe may not however imagine me without fupport, 
and kft to reft wholly upon my own fortitude, I 
ihali now publilh fbme letters which I have re- 
ceived from men as well drefled, and as handfome, 
as her favourite; and others from ladies, whom I 
fincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 
pretty, as fiilhionable, and as often toaftcd and 
treated as berfelf. 

" A SET of candid readers fend their re- 
" fpeds to the Rambler, and acknowledge 

^ his merit in fo well beginning a work that may 
<< be of publick benefit. But, fuperior as his ge* 
•« nius is to the impertinences of a trifling age, 
*^ they cannot help a wiih, that he would conde- 
*' fcend to the weaknefs of minds fofcened by 
*< perpetual amulements, and now and then throw 
*' in, like his predecefTor, fome papers of a gay 
** and humorous turn: Too fair a field now 
'^ lies open, with too plentiful a harveft of follies ! 
«* let the cheerful Thalia put in her fickle, and, 
^ finging at her work, deck her hair with red and 
« blue." 

'^ A LADY 
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** A. LADY fends her complimcntt to tha 
" Rambler, and defires to know by what 

*« other name fhe may direft to him; what are 

** his fet of friends, his amufementsj what his 

<c way of thinking, with regard to the living world, 

" and its waysj in fhort, whether he is a perfon 

«« now alive, and in town ? If he be, fhe will do 

« herfelf the honour to write to him pretty often, 

" and hopes, from time to time, to be the better 

«* for his advice and ariimadverfions i for his ani- 

<< madverfions on her neighbours at leaft. But, if 

" he is a mere effayift,- and troubles not himfelf 

" with the manners of the age, fhe is forry to tell 

" him, that even the genius and corredtnefs of an 

** Addifon will not fecure him from negleft." 

No man is fo much abflradled from common 
life, as not to feel a particular pleafure from the 
regard of the female world ^ the candid * Writers of 
the firfl billet will not be offended, that my hafle 
to fatisfy a lady has hurried their addrefs too foon 
out of my mind, and that I refer theiii for a re- 
ply to fome future paper, in order to tell this cu- 
rious inquirer after my other name, the anfwer of 
a philofopher to a man, who meeting him in the 
ftreet, defired to fee what he carried under his cloak ; 
I carry it there, fays he, that you may not fee it. But, 
though fhe is never to know my name, fhe may 
often fee my face; for I am of her opinion, that a 
diurnal writer pught to view the world, and that he 
who negleAs his cotemporaries, may be, with 
juflice, neglefted by them, 

<*LADY 
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« T ADY Racket fends compliments to the 
<« Rambler, and lets him know, Ihe (hall 

<' have cards at her houfe, every Sunday, the 
'< remainder of the feafbn, where he will be fure 
« of meeting all the good company in town. 
" By this means fhe hopes to fee his papers inter- 
<< fperfed with living charaders. She longs to 
<< fee the torch of truth produced at an aflembly, 
<< and CO admire the charming luftre it will 
<< throw on the jewels, complexions, and behaviour 
« of every dear creature there." 

It is a rule with me to receive every offer with 
the fame civility as it is made; and, therefore, 
chough lady Racket may have had feme reafon to 
gucfi, that I feldom frequent card-tables on Sun- 
days, I Ihall not infiil upon an exception, which 
may to her appear of (b little force. My bufinefs 
has been to view, as opportunity was offered, 
every place in which mankind was to be feen^ 
but at card- tables, however brilliant, I have al- 
ways thought my vifit loft, for I could know 
nothing of the company, but their clothes and 
their faces. I faw their looks clouded at the begin- 
ning of every game with an uniform folicitude, 
now and then in its progrefs varied with a ihort 
triumph, at one time wrinkled with cunning, at 
another deadened with deipondency, or by acci- 
dent fiuihed with rage at the unfkilfol or unlucky 
play of a partner. From fuch a0emblies» in what-- 
ever humour I happened to enter them, I was 
quickly forced to retire; they were too trifling for 

me. 
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me, when I was grave^ and too dulli when I was 
cheerfuL 

Yet I cannot but value myfelf upon this token 
of regard from a lady who is not afraid to ftand 
before the torch of truth. Let her not, how- 
ever, confuk her curiofitjr more than her pru- 
dence; but refleft a moment on the fate of Se* 
mele, who might have lived the favourite of Jupi- 
ter, if (he could have been content without his 
thunder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty, or 
terreftrial virtue, to be examined by too ftrong a 
light. The torch of truth ftiows much that wc 
cannot, and all that we would not fee. In a 
fece dimpled with fmiles, it has often difcovered 
malevolence and envy^ and dctcftcd, under jewels 
and brocade, the frightful forms of poverty and 
diftrefs* A fine hand of cards have changed be- 
fore it into a thoufand fpcftres of fickuefs, mifery, 
and vexation f and immenfe fums of money, while 
the winner counted rhem with tranfport, have at 
the firft glimpfe of this unwelcome luftre vanifhcd 
from before him. If her ladyfhip therefore deflgns 
to continue her affembly, I would advifc her to 
fiiun fuch dangerous experiments^ to fatisfy hcrfelf 
with common appearances, and to light up her 
apartments rather with myrtle than the torch of 
truth. 

** A MODEST young man fends his fervice 
** to the author of the Rambler, and will 

<* be Tery willing to aRift him in his work, but is 
« fadly afraid of being difcouragcd by having his 
" firft effay rejcfted^ a difgrace he has woefully esc- 

" perienced 
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^« perienced in every offer he had made of it to every 
«« new writer of every new paper 5 but he com- 
** forts himfclf by thinking, without vanity, that 
*^ this has been from a peculiar ^vour of the mufes, 
<< who faved his performance from being buried in 
<' traih, and referved it to appear with ludre in the 
« Rambler/' 

I am equally a friend to modefty and enter* 
prize; and therefore (hall thipk it an honour to 
correfpond with a young man who poffeifes both 
in ib eminent a d<^grce. Youth is, indeed, the 
ume in which thefe qualities ought chiefly to be 
founds modefty fuits well with inexperience, and 
entserprize with health and vigour, and an exten- 
fivsc profped of life. One of my prcdeceffors 
has juftly obferved, that, though modefty has an 
amiable and winning appearance, it ought not to 
hinder the exertion of the adtive powers, but 
that a man ftiould fhow under his bluflies a la- 
tent refolution. This point of perfeftion, nice as 
it is, my correfpondent feems to have attained. 
That he is modeft, his own declaration may 
evince ; and, I think, the latenf u/olutUn may be 
<ltfoovered in his letter by an acute obferver. t 
will advife him, fince he fo well deferves my pre-^ 
cepts, not to be diicouraged, though the Rambler 
(hould prove equally envious, or taftelefs, with the 
reft of this fraternity. If his paper is refiifcd, the 
prefles of England are open, let him try the judg* 
ment of the publick. If, as it has fometimes hap-^ 
pened in general combinations againft merit, he 
"^fCannot perfuade the. world to buy his works^ be may 

prefent 
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prefent them to his friends j and if his friends are 
feized with the, epidemical infatuation^ and cannot 
:find his genitjs> or will not confefs it, let him then 
,refer his caufe to poilerity, and referve his labours 
.for a wifer age. 

Thus have I difpatchcd fome. of my correfpond- 
ents in the ufual manner, with fair words, and 
general civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, 
what fhall I reply? Unable. as I am to fly, at her 
command, over land and feas, or to fupply her 
.fron» week to week, with the falhions of Paris^ or 
the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to 
incur her further difpleafure, and would fave my 
:papers from her monkey on any reafonable terms.. 
By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my 
^former gravity, and open, without trembling, the 
.future letters of this fprightly pcrfecutor ? To write 
in defence of mafquerades is no eafy talk; yet fome*- 
thing difficult and daring may well be required, as 
the price of fo important an approbation. . I therc- 
.fore confulted, in this great emergency, a man of 
.high reputation in gay life, who having added, to 
his other accomplifhments, no mean proficiency in 
the minute philofophy, after the fifth perufal of her 
letter, broke out with rapture into thefe words : 
^ And can you, Mr. Rambler, fland out againft 
. * this charming creature ? Let her know, at leafl, 

* that from this. moment Nigrinus devotes his life 
^ and his labours to her fervice. Is there any Hub- 

* born prejudice of education, that (lands between 
' thee and the mpft; amiable of mankind? Behold^ 

* Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man grown gray in the 
.« ftudy of thofe. nofelc arts by which right and 

* wrong 
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* wrong may be confounded; by which rcafon 
« may be blinded, when we have a mind to efcape 

* from her infpeftionj and caprice and appetite 

* inftatcd ia' uncontrouled command,. and boundlefs 
^ dominion ! Such a cafuift may furcly engage» 

* with certainty of fuccefs, in vindication of an 
^ entertainment, which in an inftant gives confi- 
^ dence to the timorous, and kindles ardour in the 

< coldi an entertainment where the vigilance of 
^ jealoufy has fo often been eluded, and the virgin 
^ is fet free from the neceflity of languifhing in 
' filences where all the outworks of chaftity are 

* at once demolifhed ; where the heart is laid open 

< without a blulh; where bafhfulnefs may furvive 
' virtue, and no wifh is crufhed under the frown of 

* modefty. Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's 
' might gain over an advocate for fuch amufements. 

* It was declared by Pompey, that, if the common- 

* wealth was violated, he could (lamp with his foot, 

* and raife an army out of the ground j if the rights 

* of pleafure are again invaded, let but Flirtilla 

* crack her ftn, neither pens, nor fwords, (hall be 
^ wanting at the fummons; the wit and the colonel 

< fliall march out at her command, and neither law 

* nor reafon (hall (land before us/ 
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Numb. ii. Tuesday, April 2/^ ^75^ 



Mentem facerdotum iucola Pythiia, 
Non Liber aque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Coryhantes araf 
Trifles utira.-^-^ HoR. 

Yet O ! renember, nor the g«d pf wioe^ 

fiot Pythian Phabiu from his lomoA ihrinej 

Nor Dindymenes nor her priefts pofleft. 

Can with their founding cymbals fhake the breatt. 

Like faiioos anger. Francis.* 



THE maxim wh}ch Peri^nder of Coxinth, <me 
of the fevcn fagcs of Greece, left as a memo- 
rial of his knowledge and benevolence, was ^^Xa 
x^ixih ^^ mafter of thy anger ^ He qpnfidered anger 
as the great difturber of hunoan life, the chief enemy 
both of publick h^ppinefs and private tranquiUit/i 
and thought that he could not lay on pofterity a 
ftronger obligation to reverence his memory, th^n 
by leaving them a falutary caution againft this ouc« 
rageous paflion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept will fcarce allow 
us to conjedture. From anger, in its full import, 
protraffced into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge, arife, indeed, many of the evils to which the 
life of man is expofed. By anger operating upon 

power 
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power arc produced the fubverfion of citieSj the 
defolation of countries^ the maflacre of nations^ 
and all thofe dreadful and aftonifhing calamities 
which fill the htftories of the world, and which 
could not be read at any diftant point of time, 
when the paffions Hand neutral, and every motive 
and principle is left to its natural force, without 
fome doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not 
fee the fame caufes ftill tending to the fame effeds, 
and only ading with lefs vigour for want of the fame 
concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantick and enormous fpecies of anger 
faUs not properly under the animadverfion of a 
wriler, whofe chief end is the regulation of com<* 
mon life, and whofe precepts are to recommend 
themfelves by their general ufe. Nor is this effay 
intended to expofe the tragical or fatal efFefts even 
of private malignity. The anger which I propofe 
now for my fubjeft is fuch as makes thofe who in- 
dulge it more troublefome than formidable, and 
ranks them rather with hornets and wafps, than 
with bafiliiks and lions. I have, therefore, prefixed 
ft motto, which charaAerifes this paffipn, not fb 
much by the mifchirf that it caufes, as by the noife 
that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain clals of mortals^ 
known, and contentedly known, by the appella* 
tion of faffionate men, who imagine themfelves en- 
titled by that diftinftion to be provoked on every 
flight occafion, and to vent their rage in vehement 
and fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and 
licentious reproaches. Their rage, indeed, for the 
moft part, fumes away in outcries of injury, and 

F 2 protcftations 
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protcftatibns of vengeance, and feldom proceeds to 
aftual violence, unlefs a drawer or linkboy falls in 
their wayj but they interrupt the quiet of thofe 
that happen to be within the reach of their clamours, 
pbftruft the courfe of convcrfation, and difturb the 
cnjoynnent of fociety. 

Men of this kind arc fometimes not without 
underftanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not 
always treated with the. feverity which their negledt 
of the eafe of all about them might juftly provoke; 
they have obtained a kind of prefcription for their 
folly, and are confidered by. their companions as 
under a predominant influence that leaves them not 
matters of their conduft or language, as a&ing 
without confcioufnefs, and rufhing into mifchief with 
a mitt before their eyes; they are therefore pitied 
rather than ccnfured, and their fallies are patted oyer 
as the involuntary blows of a man agitated by . the 
Ipafms of aconvulfion. 

. It is furely not to be obferved without iftdigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean enough 
to be fatisfied with this treatment; wretches who 
are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without flianie, and without regret, confider 
themfelves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
companions, and giving them continual opportu- 
nities of exercifing their patience, and. boafting their 
clemency. 

. Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger i but 
pride, like every other paflion, if it once breaks 
loofe from reafon, counteradts its own purpofes. A 
paflionate man, upon the review of his day, . will 

have 
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havie very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has confidered how his outrages were 
caufed, why they were borne, and in what they 
arc likely to end at laft. 

Thofe fudden burfts of rage generally break out 
upon fmall occafions ; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot fupply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the firft 
refledion upon his violence muft (how him that he 
is mean enough to be driven from his poll by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere flave of cafualty, 
and that his reafon and virtue are in the power of the 
wind. 

One motive there is of thcfe loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always difcover to himfelf. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by confequence his fufFrage not much regarded, 
is fometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwife obtain, and 
is pleaied with remembering that at leaft he made 
hinrilelf heard, that he had the power to interrupt 
thofe whom he could not confute, and fufpend the 
dccifion which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their fervants and domefticks; they 
feel their own ignorance, they fee their own infigni- 
ficancci and, therefore, they endeavour, by their 
fury, to fright away contempt from before them, 
when they know it muft follow them behind; and 
think themfelves eminently matters, when they fee 
one folly tamely complied with, only left refulal or 
delay fhould provoke them to a greater. 

F 3 Thefc 
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Thefe temptations cannot but be owned to have 
fomc force. It is fo little pleafing to any man to 
iee himfelf wholly overlooked in the mafs of things^ 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring fome kind of fupplemental dignity, and 
ufe fome endeavour to add weight, by the violence 
of his temper, to the lightnefs of his other powers. 
But this has now been long pra£bifed, and founds 
upon the moft exaft eftimate, not to produce ad- 
vantages equal to its inconveniencies ; for it ap. 
pears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and 
blufter^ alter any one's opinion of his underftand- 
ing, or gain influence except over thofe whom for- 
tune or nature have made bis dependents. He 
may, by a fteady pcrfeverance in his ferocity, fright 
his children, and harafs his fervants, but the reft 
of the world will look on and laugh; and he will 
have the comfort at laft of thinking, that he lives 
only to raife contempt and hatred, emotions to 
which wifdom and virtue would be always unwil- 
ling to give occafion. He has contrived only to make 
thofe fear him, whom every reafonable being is 
endeavouring to endear by kindnefs, and muft con- 
tent himfelf with the pleafure of a triunmph obtained 
by trampling on them who could not refift. He 
muft perceive that the apprehenfion which his prc- 
fence caufes is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour 
of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill confequence of the 

frequent indulgence of this bluftering paflion, which 

kwfMO, by often calling to his afliftance^ will teach, 

: in 
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in a fbort time, to intrude before the fummons, to 
rufli upon him with reliftlels violence^ and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himfelf liable to be inflamed at the firft touch of 
provocatJon^ and unable to retain his refentnient, 
till he has a fiill convidbion of the offence^ to pro- 
portion his anger to the caufej or to regulate it by 
prudence or by duty. When a man has once fuf- 
fered his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one 
of the mod hatefdl and unhappy beings. He can 
give no fccurity to himfelf that he (hall not, at the 
next interview, alienate by fome fuddcn tranfport 
his deareft friend; or break out, upon (bme flight 
contradrftion, into fuch terms of rudencfs as can 
never be pcrfeftly forgotten. Whoever converfes 
with him, lives with the fufpicion and folicitude of a 
man that plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
neccflity of watching the moment in which the ca- 
pricious Yavagelhali begin to growl. 

Ic is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the Duke 
of Dorfet, that his fervants ufed to put themfelves 
in his way when he was angry, becaufe he was furc 
to recompenfe them for any indignities which he 
made them fuffcr. This is the round of a paf- 
fionate man's life; he contrafts debts when he is 
furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges 
him to difcharge at the return of reafon. He 
fpends his time in outrage and acknowledgment, 
injury and reparation. Or, if there be any who 
hardens himfelf in oppreffion, and juftifies the 
wrong, becaufe he has done it, his infenfibility can 
make fmall part of his praife, or his happinefs; he 
only adds deliberate to hafty folly, aggravates petu- 

F 4 lance 
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lance by contumaqTy and deftroys the only plea 
that he can offer for the tenderne^ and patience of 
mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, becaufe it feldom wants a punifh- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more defpi* 
cable or more miferable than the old age of a paf« 
fionate man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and his amufements pall with frequent repetition, 
his o^cafional rage finks by decay of (Irength into 
peeviftinefs ; that peeviflinefe, for want of novelty 
and variety, becomes habitual; the world falls o0^ 
from around him, and he is left, as Homer expref&s 
it, f 6*i^u9«y (pi\ov xn(, to devour his own heart iq folU 
tude aqd contempt, 
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Numb. 12. Saturday, April 2^^ 1750. 



■ Mifirum par^a fiifi fucilatf ut piuiihund$s 
Bxirarefales inter coiruii/ia fofflt.-^^^ 

■ Tu mitts, l£ acri 
J^eritate carens, fofito^ue per omnia faftu. 
Inter ut ^quaUs tmus numeraris amicos, 
Obfiquittmque doces, ^ eunerem quaris amando. 

Lucanus ^ Pifonem* 

Unlike the ribald whofe licentious jefl; 

Foliates his banquet^ and infults his gaeft ; 

From wealth and grandeur eafy to defcend. 

Thou joy 'ft to lofe the mafter in the friend : 

We round thy board the cheerful menials fee, 

Qay with the fmi}e of bland equality ; 

No fodal care the grapious lord difdains ; 

Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev'rence gains. 

to the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS you fcem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one 
fpecies of cruelty with which the life of a man of 
letters perhaps does not often make him acquainted; 
and which, as it feems to produce no other advan- 
ts^e to thofe that praftife it than a (hort gratifica^ 
tion of thoughtlefs vanity, may become lefs common 
when it has been once expofcd in its various forms, 
and its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gendeman, whofe 
family is numerous, and whofe cftate, not at firft 

fuiHcient 
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fufficient to fupply us with affluence^ has been lately 
fo much impaired by an unfuccefsful law-fuit, that 
all the younger children are obliged to try fuch 
means as their education affords them> for procuring 
the neccfiaries of life, Diftrcfs and curiofity con- 
curred to bring me to London, where I was received 
by a relation with the coldnefs which misfortune ge* 
Bcrally finds. A week, a long week^ I lived with 
my coufin^ before the moft vigilant enquiry could 
procure us the leafl; hopes of a place, in which time 
i was much better qualified to b^ear all the vexations 
of fcrvitude. The firft two days ihe was content to 
pity mej and only wiflred I had not been quite fa 
well-bred J but people muft comply with their cir- 
cumftances. This lenity, however, was foon at m 
end; and, for the remaining part of the week, I 
heard every hour of the pride of my family, the ob- 
ftinacy of my father, and of people better born than 
myfelf that were common fervants. 

At laft, on Saturday noon, fiie told me, with very 
Tjfible fatisfaflion, that Mrs. Bombafine^ the great 
filk- mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine place 
it would be, for there would be nothing to do but 
to clean my mtftrefs's room, get up her linen, drefs 
the young ladies, wait at tea in the morningj take 
care of a litde mifs juft come from nurfe, and then 
fit down to my needle. But madam was a woman 
of great fpirit, and would not be contradifted, and 
therefore I ftiould take care, for good places were not 
cafily to be got. 

With thefe cautions I waited on madam Bom- 
fcaffne, of whom the firft fight gave me no ravjfhtng 
ideas. She was two yards round the waiftj her voice 

was 
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was at once loud and fqueaking^ and her face 
brought to my mind the pl&ure of the full moon. 
Are you the young woman, fays (he, that are come 
to oSpr yourfelf ? It is ftrange when people of fub- 
ftance want a fervant, how foon it is the town- talk. 
But they know they (hall have a belly-full that live 
with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take 
any body without a charader ; what friends do you 
come of? I then told her that my father was a gen- 
^nnan, and that we had been unfortunate. — ^A great 
misfortune, indeed, to come to me, and have three 
meals a-day ! — So your father was a gentleman, and 
you arc a gentlewonun I fuppofe — fuch gentlewo- 
men!— -Madam, I did not mean to claim any 
exemptions, 1 only anfwered your enquiry — Such 
gentlewomen^ people fhould fet their children to 
gpod trades, and keep them off the parilh. Pray 
go to the other end of the town, there are gentle- 
women, if they would pay their debts : I am fure 
we have loft enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, 
her broad face grew broader with triumph, and I 
was afraid (he would have taken me for the pleafure 
of continuing her infult ; but happily the next word 
was. Pray, Mrs. gentlewoman, troop down ftairs. 
You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned and met with a better reception from 
my coulin than I expe&ed; for while I was out, (he 
bad heard that Mrs. Standi(h, who(e hufband had 
lately been raifed from a clerk in an office, to be 
commiflioner of the excife, had taken a fine houfe;, 
and wanted a maid. 

To 
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To Mrs. Standilh I went, and, after having 
waited fix hours, was at laft admitted to the top of 
the flairs, when fhe came out of her room, with 
two of her company. There was a fmell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place; whence do 
you come ? — From the country, madam. — Yes, thcjr 
all come out of the country. And what brought you 
to town, a baftard ? Where do you lodge ? At the 
Seven-Dials ? What, you never heard of the found- 
ling- houfe ! Upon this, they all laughed fo obftrc- 
peroufly, that I took the opportunity of fneakingoff 
in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards; but in two hours, I was told, flic 
would fpeak to me. She aiked me if I could keep 
an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote two 
lines out of fome book that lay by her. She won- 
dered what people meant, to breed up poor girls to 
write at that rate. I fuppofe, Mrs. Flirt, if I was 
to fee your work, it would be fine ftufi^! — You may 
walk. I will not have love-letters written from my 
houfe to every young fellow in the ftreet. 

Two days after, I went on the fame purfuit to 
Lady Lofty, drefled, as I was direfted, in what 
little ornaments I had, becaufe fhe had lately got 
a place at court. Upon the firfl: fight of me, fhe 
turns to the woman that fhowed me in. Is this the 
lady that wants a place ? Pray what place wou'd 
you have, mifs ? a maid of honour's place ? Ser- 
vants nowa-days !— Madam, I heard you wanted-^ 
Wanted what? Somebody finer than myfelf! A 
pretty fervant indeed — I fhould Jbe afraid to fpeak 

ta 
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to her— -I fuppofe, Mrs. Minx, thefe fine hands 
cannot bear wetting — A fervant indeed! Pray 
move ofF— I am refolved to be the head perfon in 
this houfe — You are ' ready drcfs'd, the taverns will 
be open. 

I went to enquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, and heard the fervant tell his lady, there 
was a young woman, but he faw ihe would not do. 
I was brought up, however. Are you the trollop 
that has die impudence to come for my place? 
What, you have hired that nafly gown, and arc 
come to ftcal a better — Madam, I have another, 
but : being obliged to walk — Then thefe are your 
manners^ with your blufties, and your courtefies, to 
come to me in your worft gown. Madam, give me 
leave to wait upon you in my other. Wait on me^ 
you faucy flut ! Then you are Aire of coming — I 
could not let fuch a drab come near me — Here, you 
girl, that came up with her, have you touched her ? 
If you have, walh your hands before you drefa me — 
Such trollops ! Get you down. What, whimpering ? 
Pray walk. 

I went away with tears ; for my coufin had loft 
all patience. However, (he told me, that having 
a refpcft for my relations, fhe was willing to keep 
me out of the ftreet, and would let me have another 
week. 

The firft day of this week I faw two places. At 
one I was afked where I had lived ? And upon my 
aniwer, was told by the lady, that people ihould qua- 
lify themfelves in ordinary places, for fhe fbould 
never have done if fhe was to follow girls about. At 
the other houfe I was a fmirking hufly, and that 

fwect 
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fweet face I might make money of — For her part, u 
was a rule with her never to take any creature thac 
thought herfelf handfome. 

The three next days were fpcnt in Lady Bluff^s 
entry, where I waited fix hours every day for the 
plcafurc of feeing the fervants peep at me, and go 
away laughing. — Madam will ftretch her fmall fhanks 
in the entry ^ fhe will know the houfe again. — At 
fun-fet the two firft days I was told, that my lad^ 
would fee me to-morrow^ and on the thirds that her 
woman ftaid* 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place. My relation, who always laid upon mt 
the blame of every mifcarriage, told me that I moft 
learn to humble myfelf, and that all great ladies had 
particular waysi that if I went on in that manner, 
(he could not tell who would keep mej fhe had 
known many that had refufed places, fell their 
clothes, and beg in the ftreets. 

It was to no purpofe that the refufal was declared 
by me to be never on my fide; I was reafoning 
againft intereft, and againft ftupidity; and therefore 
I comforted myfelf with the hope of fucceeding bet- 
ter in my next attempt, and went to Mrs, C«urtly, 
a very fine lady, who had routes at her houfe, and 
faw the beft company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquer, 
in the height of good humour. This I looked on 
as a favourable fign, and ftood at the lower end of 
the room, in cxpetftation of the common queftions. 
At laft Mr, Courtly called out, after a whilper. 
Stand facing the lights thac one may fee you. I 

chang'd 
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changed my pUcc, and blulh'd* They frequently 
tum'd their eyes upon me, and feem'd to difcover 
piany fubjeAs pf merriment; for at every look 
they whifper'd, and laughed with the mod violent 
agitations of delight. At laft Mr. Courdy cried 
out. Is that colour your own, child? Yes, lays 
tihe lady, if ffae has not robb'd the kitchen hearth. 
This was fo h^ppy a conceit, that it rencw'd the 
ftorm of laughter, and they threw down their card$ 
10 hopes of better fport. The lady then called mc 
to licr, and began with an afiedted gravity to en- 
quire what I could do i But firll turn about, and 
let us fee your fine Ihape; Well, what are you fie 
for, Mn^ Mum ? You would find your tongue, I 
foppofe, in the kitchen. No, no, fays Mr. Courtly^ 
tbe girl's a ^od girl yet, but I am afraid a brifk 
young fellow, with fine tags on his flioulde r ■ 
Come^ child, hold up your head; what? you have 
lo)e nothing.— —Not y«t, fays the lady, but flie 
l|9pes to ftcal your heart quickly. «<-Here was tf 
tai^ pf happinefs And triumph, prolonged by the 
Confif^PQ which I could no long^ reprefs. At laft 
the l^y Ff coUe^ed berfelf : ^t^e i jio-— but if I 
had h^r» :I ihould watch her; for that downcaft 
eye— Why ?annot you look people in the face? 
Ste^! fays her hulband, (he would fteal nothing 
biit, perhaps, a few ribbands before they were left 
off by her Jady. Sir, anfwcr'd I, why fljould you, 
by li^pofing me a thie;f, iofult one from whom you 
have received no injury ? Infult, . fays the lady j arQ 
you come here to be a fervant, you faucy ba^age; 
and talk of infuiting ? What will this world come 
to, if a gentleman may not jeft with a fervant ? Welli 

fuch 
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fuch fcrvants! pray Be gone, and fee when you will 
have the honour to be fo infulted again. Servants 
ihfultcd— a fine time^— Infulted ! Get down &m$^ 
you (lut, or the footman fhall infult you. 
' The laft day of the laft week was now comings 
and my kind coufin talked of fending fne down in 
the waggon to preferve me from bad courfes* But 
in the morning Ihe came and told me that Ihe had 
one trial more for me j Euphemia wanted a maid^ 
and perhaps I might do for her j' for, like me, fhc 
muft fall her creft, being forced to lay down hci* 
chariot up3n the. lofs of half her fortune- by '^.blui' 
fecurities, :and with her way of giving her ^ money 
tp every body that pretended to want it, Ihe could 
have little beforehand; therefore I might ^ferve her; 
fo?, with- all her fine fenfe, ihe muft not pretend to 
be nice. .. .' . 1-. 

I went immediately, and met at. the door a young 
gentlewoman,: who toU me flie had herfelf been hired 
that morning, but that ihe was ordered t6 bring any 
that offered up ftairs. I was accordingly 'introduc^ 
to Eufjphemia; who, when I came in, laid down h|r 
book, and told me, that (he lent for me not. to gra- 
tify an idle Curiofity, but left my difa^pointmcnt 
tnight be made ftill mol-e grating by incivility f that 
flie 'was in pain to deny any thing, much mofe 
what was i}o favour; that fhe faw nothing in tay 
appeatancc which < did not make her wifli for my 
company; but that another, whofe claims might 
perhaps be cquaS, had. cofme before- me. The 
thought of being fo near, to fuch a place, and miffing 
it, brought tears into my eyes, and. my fobs hindered 
rtte from returning. my Acknowledgements. She rpfc 
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up confiifcd, and fuppofing by my concern that I 
was diftrcflcd, placed me by her, and made me tell 
her my ftory; which when fhe had heard, (he put 
two guineas in my hand, ordering me to lodge near 
her, and make ufe of her table till Ihe could provide 
for me. I am now under her proteftion, and know 
not how to fliew my gratitude better than by giving 
this account to the Rambler.. 

ZOSIMA. 



Numb. 13. Tuesday, May i, 1750. 

Commiffimque tegei tsT tvino tortus isf tra* Ho ft. 

And let not wine or anger wrelt 

Th ' intruded fecret from ypur brcaft* F k. a n c 1 9 1 

IT is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perfians 
always conceived an invincible contempt of a 
man, who had violated the laws of fecrecy ; for th^y 
thought, that, however he might be deficient in the 
quaTitics rcquifite to aftual excellence, the negative 
virtues at Icaft were in his power, and though he 
perhaps could not fpeak well if he was to try, it w^s 
ftili cafy for him not to fpeak. 

In forming this opinion of the eafinefs of fecrecy 
they fecm to have confidcred it as oppofed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived the 
man, whom they thus cenfured, not frighted by 
menaces to reveal, or bribed by promifes to betrajr. 

Vol., IV. G but 
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but incited by the mere pleafure of talking, or fome 
other monve equally trifling, to lay open his heart 
without refleftion, and to let whatever he knew flip 
from himj only for want of power to retain it. Whe- 
ther^ by their fettled and avowed koTn of thought- 
left talkers, the Perfians were able to difFufe lo any 
great extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hin- 
dered by the diftance of thofe times fronn being able 
to difcoveri there being very few memoirs remaining 
of the court of Perfepolis, nor any diftinft accounts 
handed down to us of their office* clerks, their ladies 
of the bed-chamber^ their attorneys, their chamber- 
maids, or their footmen* 

In thefe latter ages^ though the old animofity 
againft a prattler is ftiil retained, it appears wholly 
to have loft its eiFe£t upon the conduft of mankind j 
for fecrets are fo fcldom kept, that it may with fome 
rcafon be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
miftaken in their firft poftulate, whether the quality 
of retention be fo generally beftowed, and whether a 
fecret has not fome fubtlc volatility, by whithMc 
cfcapes imperceptibly at the fmallefl vent, or fome 
power of fermentation, by which it expands itfeif fo 
as to burft the heart that will not give it way; 

Thofe that ftudy either the body or the mind of* 
manj very often find the moft fpccious and pltafing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary ex- 
perience; and inftead of gratifying their vanity hf 
inferring effefts from caufes, they are always reduced 
at lad to conjecture caufes from effects. That it is 
cafy to be fecret, the fpeculatift can demo nitrate in 
his retreat, and therefore thinks himfelf jullified in 
placing confidence i the man of the world knows, 
^ • ^ that> 
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thatj whether diSicult or not^ it is uncomrnQn, and 
therefore finds himfelf rather inclined to fearch after 
the reafon of this univerfal f^lure in one of the oioft 
ioiportant duties of fociety. 

The vanity of being known to be trufted with a 
fccret is generally one of the chief motives to difclofe 
it; for however abfurd it may be thought to boaii: 
an honour by an aft which fhews that it was conferi:e4 
without merit, yet nioft men feem rather inclined to 
confefs the want of virtue than of importance, and 
more willingly fhew their influence, though at the 
<expence of their probity, than glide through life with 
no other pleafure than the private confcioufnefs of 
fidelity; which, while it is preferved, muft be with- 
out praiie, except from the fingle perfon who tries 
and knows it. 

There Are many ways of telling a fecrct, by which 
A man exempts himfelf from the reproaches of his 
confcience, and gratifies his pride, without fuffering 
Jiimfelf to believe that he impairs his virtue. He 
tells the private affairs of his patron, or his friend^ 
4>nly to thofe from whom he would not conceal his 
own; he tells them to thofe, who have no tempta<- 
•tion to betray the truft, or with a denunciation of a 
certain forfeiture of his friendfhip, if he difcovers that 
•they become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firft ardour 
of kindnefs, or of love, for the fake of proving, by 
So important a facrifice, fincerity or tendernefs; 
but with this motive, though it be ftrong in itfelf^ 
vanity concurs, fince every man defires to be moft 
. -^fieemed by thofe whom he loves, or with whom he 
f Qnveriibsj with whom he paflfes his hours of plea* 
. . G 2 fure. 
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fure, and to whom he retires from bufinefs and from 
care. 

When the difcovery of fecrets is under confidera- 
tion, there is always a diftinftion carefully to be 
made between our own and thofe of another ; thofe 
of which we are fully mafters, as they aflFedt only our 
own intereft, and thofe which are repofited with us 
in truft, and involve the happinefs or convenience of 
fuch as we have no right to expofe to hazard. To 
tell our own fecrets is generally folly, but that folly 
is without guilt ; to communicate thofe with which 
we are intruded is always treachery, and treachery 
for the mod part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been fome enthufiaftick and 
irrational zealots for friendfhip, who have maintain- 
ed, and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right 
to all that is in poflcflion of another; and that there- 
fore it is a violation of kindnefs to exempt any fecret 
from this boundlefs confidence. Accordingly a late 
female minifter of ftate has been fhamelefs enough to 
inform the world, that (he ufed, when (he wanted to 
cxtraft any thing from her fovereign, to remind her 
pf Montaigne's reafoning, who has determined, 
that to tell a fecret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, 
becaufe the number of perfons trufted is not multi- 
plied, a man and his friend being virtually the fam?. 

That fuch a fallacy could be impofed upon any 
human underftanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a pofition fo remote from truth and reafon, 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to (hew to what 
extent he could ftretch his imagination, and with 
what ftrength he could prefs his principle, would 
fcarcely have beea credible, had not thi$ lady kindly 

(hewn 
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fhewn us how far weaknefs may be deluded^ or 
indolence amufed. But fince it appears, that even 
this fophiftry has been able,, with the help of a 
ftrong defire, to repofe in quiet upon the underfland- 
ing of another, to miflead honeft intentions, and 
an underftanding not contemptible, it may not be 
fuperfluous to remark, that thofe things which are 
common among friends are only fuch as either jX)f- 
fefles in his own right, and can alienate, or deftroy 
without injury to any other perfon. Without this 
limitation, confidence muft run on without end, the 
fecond perfon may tell the fecret to the third, upon 
the fame principle as he received it from the firft, 
and a third may hand it forward to a fourth, till at 
lafl it is told in the round of friendfhip to them from 
whom it was the firfl intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithful- 
nefi of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which 
himfelf cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, 
who firft tells his fecret to Caius, may know to be 
faife-y and therefore the truft is transferred by Caius, 
if he reveal what has been told him, to one from 
whom the perfon originally concerned would have 
withheld it; and whatever may, be the event, Caius 
has hazarded the happinefs of his friend, without 
necefficy and without permiflion, and has put that 
truft in the hand of fortune which was given only to 
virtue. 

- All the arguments upon which a man who is tell- 
ing the private affairs of another may ground his 
confidence of fecurity, he muft upon refieftion know 
to be uncertain, becaufe he finds them without 
cfFeft upon himfelf. When he is imagining that 

G 3 Titius 
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Titius will be cautious from a regard to his intereft, 
his reputation, or his duty, he ought to refleft that 
he is himfelf at that inftant afting in oppofition to- 
all thefe rcafons, and revealing what intereft, repu- 
tation, and duty direft hinn to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own cafe he (hould 
confider the man incapable of trufti who believed 
himfelf at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the firft 
whom he Ihould conclude deferving of his confi- 
dence j therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to the 
affairs imparted only to himfelf, muft know that he 
violates his faith, fincc he a£ls contrary to the inten* 
tion of Claudius, to whom that faith was given* For 
promifes of friendftiip are, like all others, ufelcfs 
4nd vain, unlefs they are made in fome known fcnfe^ 
adjufted and acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many queftions may be 
ftarted relating to the duty of fecrecy, where the 
affairs are of publick concern; where fubfequent 
reafons may arife to alter the appearance and nature 
of the truft j that the manner in which the fecret 
was told may change the degree of obligation j and 
that the principles upon which a man is chofen for 
a confident may not always equally conftrain him. 
But thefe fcruples, if not too intricate, are of too 
cxtcnfive confideration for my prefent purpofc^ 
nor are they fuch as generally occur in common 
lifej and though cafuiftical knowledge be ufeful iii 
proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be care- 
lefsly expofed, fince moil will ufe it rather to lull 
than awaken their own confciences ; and the threads 
of reafoning, on which truth is fulpended, are fre- 
quently drawn to fuch fubtility, that common eye* 

cannot 
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cannot perceive^ and common fenQbility cannot feel 
them. 

The whole doftrine, as well as praftice of fccrecy, 
is fo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him 
wh6 is compelled to truft, I think him unhappy who 
is chofen to be trufted i for he is often involved in 
Icruples without the liberty of calling in the help of 
Zfxj other underftanding ; he is frequently drawn into 
guilt, under the appearance of friendfliip and honefty; 
and fometimes fubjeftcd to fufpicion by the trea- 
chery of others, who are engaged without his know- 
kdge in the fame fchemesi for he that has one con- 
fident has generally more, and when he is at laft be- 
trayed, is in doubt on whom he Ihall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I (hall propofe concerning 
(ecrecy, and from which I think it not fafe to devi- 
ate, without long and cxaft deliberation, are— Never 
to folicit the knowledge of a fecret. Not willingly, 
nor without many limitations, to accept fuch confi- 
dence when it is offered. When a fecret is once ad- 
mitted, to confidcr the truft as of a very high nature, 
important as fociety, and facred as truth, and there- 
fore not to be violated for any incidental conveni- 
ence, or flight appearance of contrary fitnefs. 
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' ^ilfuit unqtuuti ' ^'^ 

Sic difparfihi H6ft33 

Sure fuch a various creature ne'er was known. Francis* 



AMONG the many ihconfiftencles which fblljt 
produces, or infirmity fuflFers in the hunrtatti 
mind, there has often been obferved a manifeft afld 
ftriking contrariety between the life of an author anct 
his writings; and Milton, in a letter to a learned 
ftranger, by whom he had been vilited, with grcaC 
reafon congratulates himfelf upon the confcioufnefk 
of being found equal to his own charadler, and having 
preferved, in a private and familiar interview, that 
deputation which his works had procured him. 

Thofe whom the appearance of virtue, or. the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know^ 
ledge of the writer in whofe performances thejj 
may be found, have indeed had frequent reafon to 
repent their curiofityj the bubble that fparkled 
before them has become common water at the 
touch} the phantom of perfedlion has vanifhed 
when they wilhed to prefs it to their bofom. TJiey 
have loft the pleafure of imagining how far humar 
nity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themfelvea 
Icfs inclined to toil up the fteeps of virtue, wbcu 
ihcy obfervc thofe who. feem bcft able. to point the 

way. 
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wayi loiteHng below^ as either afraid of the labour^ 
or doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the cuftom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themfelves in gardens and palacesj 
to avoid the converfation of mankind, and to be 
known to their fubjefts only by their edidls. The 
fame policy is no lefs neceflary to him that writes^ 
than to him that governs 5 for men would not more 
padently fubmit to be taught, than commanded, by 
one known to have the fame follies and weakneffes 
with themfelves. A fudden intruder into the 
clofet of an author would perhaps feel equal indig- 
hation with the officer, who having long folicited 
admiflion into the prefence of Sardanapalus, faw 
him not confulting upon laws,' enquiring into 
grievances, or modelling armies, but employed ia 
feminine amufcments, and dircfting the ladies i^ 
their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reafons a man writes much better than he 
lives. For without entering into refined fpecula* 
tions^ it may be fhewn much eafier to delign thaa 
to perform. A man propofcs his fchemes of life 
in a Hate of abftradtion and difengagement, ex-- 
cmpt from the enticements of hope, the folicitations 
of affeftion, the importunities of appetite, or the 
dcpreffions of fear, and is in the fame date with him 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the fea is always fmooth, and the wind always 
profperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with 
the difference between pure fcience, which has to 
do only with ideas^ and the application of its laws 

to 
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tp the life of Yiky in which they are conftraioed to* 
fubmit CO the imperfeftion of matter and the influi-, 
ence of accidents. Thus^ in moral difcuflions^ it i$. 
to be remembered that many impediments ob(h-u^ 
our praftice, which very cafily give way to theory. 
The fpeculatift is only in danger of erroneous rea- 
foning, but the man involved in life has his own 
paflions, and thole of others> to encounter, and is 
embarraiTed with a thoufand inconveniencies, which 
confound him with variety of impulfe, and either 
perplex or obflruA his way. He is forced to a& 
without deliberation, and obliged to chufe before 
he can examine: he is furprifed by fudden altera- 
tions of the ftate of things, and changes his mea- 
fures according to fuperficial appearances; he is 
led by others, either becaufe he is indolent, or be* 
iraufe he is timorous i he is fometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and fometimes finds friends or 
enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that moft fail, 
amidil tumult, and fnares, and danger, in the ob- 
fervance of thofe precepts, which they lay down 
in folitude, fafety, and tranquillity, with a mind 
unbiafTed, and with liberty unobftrufted. It is the 
condition of our prefent ftate to fee more than we 
can attain ; the exadteil vigilance and caution caa 
never maintain a (ingle day of unmingled inno- 
cence, much lefs can the utmoft efforts of incorpo- 
rated mind reach the fummit of fpeculative virtue. 

It is, however, neceffary for the idea of perfec- 
tion to be propofed, that we may have fome obje6t 
to which our endeavours are to be diredledi and 
he that is moll deficient Jn tbe.dv!ti$s jof life, makes 

fome 
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Ibme atonement for his fauks, if he warns others 
againft his own failings^ and hinders^ by the falu- 
\kity of his admonitions^ the contagion of his ex- 
Mtple. 

Nothing is more unjuft, however common, than 
to chai^ with hypocrify him that expreifes zeal 
for thofe virtues which he neglefbs to pradtife; 
fincc he. may be fincerely convinced of the advan- 
tages of conquering his pafllons, without having 
yet obtained the viftory, as a man may be confi- 
dent of the advantages of a voyage, or a journey, 
widiout having courage or induftry to undertake 
itj and may honeftly recommend to others, thofc 
attempts which he neglefb himfelf. 

The intereft which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening thcmfelves againft every motive 
to amendment, has difpofed them to give to thefe 
contradidions, when they can be produced againft 
the caufe of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other cafe. They fee men aft in 
oppofition to their intereft, without fuppofing, that 
dicy do not know it$ thofe who give way to the 
fiidden violence of paflTion, and forfake the moft 
important purfuits for petty pleafures, are not fup<*> 
pofed to have changed their opinions, or to ap<*> 
prove dieir own conduft. In moral or religious 
queftions alone they determine the fentiments by 
the actions, and charge every man with endea- 
vouring to impofe upon the world, whofe writings 
are not confirmed by his life. They never confi- 
der that themfclves negledt or praftife fomething 
every day inconfiftently with their own fettled 
judgment, nor di^over that the condud; of thh 

advocates 
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advocates for virtue can little increafc, or leflen, 
the obligations- of their dilates ; argument is to be 
invalidated only by argument, and is in itfelf of the 
fame force, whether or not it convinces him by 
whom it is propofed. 

Yet fince this prejudice, however unrea(bnablc> 
is always likely to have fome prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care left he Ihould hinder 
the efficacy of his own inftruftions. When he defires 
to gain the belief of others, he fhould fhew that he 
believes himfelfj and when he teaches the fitnefs of 
virtue by his reafonings, he fhould, by his example, 
prove its poflibility : Thus much at leaft may be re- 
quired of him, that he Ihall not adt worfe than 
Others bccaufe he writes better, nor imagine that, by 
the merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence 
beyond mortals of the lower claflesi and be cxcufed 
for want of prudence, or negleft of virtue. 
• Bacon, in his hiftory of the winds, after havfng 
offered fomething to the imagination as. defirable, 
oftep propofes lower advantages in its place to the 
reafon as attainable. The fame method may be 
ibmetimes purfued in moral endeavours, which 
this philofopher has obferved in natural enquiries; 
having firft fet pofitive and abfolute excellence be^ 
fore us, we may be pardoned though we . fink down 
to humbler virtue> trying, howeveri to keep our 
point always in view, and ftruggling .not to. tofe 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a long time, concealed the confecration of himfelf 
to the ftrifter. duties of religion, left, by fome flagi- 
tious and ihameful adtionj hei fhould bring piety 

into 
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into di%race. For the fame reafon it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he fhall not 
inforce his own maxims by his domeftick charaflerj 
to conceal his name, that he may not injure them. . 

There are, indeed, a great number whofe cu- 
rioiity to gain a more familiar knowledge of fuccefT- 
fiil writers, is not fo much prompted by an opinion 
of their power to improve as to delight, and who 
expeft from them not arguments againfl: vice, or 
diflertations.on temperance or juftice, but flights of 
wit, and fallies of pleafantry, or, at leaf):, acute re^* 
maxksy.nice diftindions, . juftnefs of fentiment, and 
degance of di£tion. 

This expeftation is, indeed, . fpecious and pro- 
bable, and yet, fuch is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often fruftrated, and thofe who raife 
admiration by their books, difgufl; by tbeir.con)- 
pany. A man of letters for the mod part ipencjs 
ia the privacies of ftudy, that fcafon of life in which 
the manners are to be foftened into eafe, and polifh* 
cd into elegance; and, when he has gained :kno>^« 
ledge enough to be rcfpefted, has negleded 'the 
minuter aAs by which he might hscve pleafed. Whc^ 
he enters life,, if his temper be foft and timorous, . )\c 
is diffident and bafhful, from, the knowledge of his 
defeds; or if he was born with fpirit and refolutioi^^ 
he is ferocious and arrogant, from the confcioyfne/s 
of his merit : he is either diffipated by the awe of 
company, and unable to recoiled his reading, and 
arrange his arguments ^ or he is hot and dogmati- 
cal, quick in oppofition, and tenacious in defence, 
difabled by his own violence, and confufed by his 
biafte to triumph. 

The 
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The graces of writing and converfation- arc of 
different kinds^ and though he who excels in one 
might have been with opportunities and applica- 
tion equally fuccefsful in the other, yet as msaif 
-pleafe by extemporary talk, though utterly unac- 
<}uainted with the more accurate method, and more 
laboured beauties, which compofition requires; fo 
it is very poffible that men, wholly accuftomed to 
works of ftudy, may be without that readinefs of 
conception, and affluence of language, always ne- 
ceffary to colloquial entertainment. They n»y want 
addrefs to watch the hints which converfation o&ns 
for the difplay of their particular attainments^ or 
"they may be fo much unfumifhed with matter on 
common fubje£ls, that difcourie not profefliedljr 
literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, 
without admitting their conceptions to mix in tbe 
-circulation. »r 

A tranfition from an author's book to his coa- 
verfkuon, is too often like an entrance into a lai^ 
city, after a diftant profpeft. Remotely, we fee no« 
•thing but fpires of temples, and turrets of palaces, 
and imagine it the refidence of fplendor, grandeur, 
and magmficence; but, when we have pailed tbe 
agates, we find it perplexed with narrow paflages^ 
idt%raced with de^icable cottages, embarraffed widi 
obftrutStbnSj and clouded with fmoke. 
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Numb. 15. Tuesday, May 8, 1750. 

Et quando uherior <vitiorum copia? ^uanek 
Major anjaritia patuitjinus P jlUa quando 
HesanimosP ]vt. 

What age fo large a crop of vices bore. 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

'When were the dice with more profafion thrown ? 

JDrtdbit. 

THERE is no grievance, publick Or prirate, 
of which, fince I took upon me the office df 
a peiiodical nnonicor, I have received fo many, or 
t(i earned complaints, as of the predominance of 
play ; of a fatal padion for cards and dice, which 
ieems to have overturned, not only the ambition of 
lexcellence, but the defire of pleafure; to have ex- 
'^guiflied the flames of the lover, as well as of the 
patriot; and threatens, in its further progrefs, to 
deftroy all diftindlions, both of rank and fex, to 
'ttufli all emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all 
•liioie dtlTes of our people, whofe anceftors have, by 
their virtue, dieir induftry, or their parfimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, idlcnc6> 
and vice, and to leave them without knowledge, but 
of the modifh games, and without wifhes, but for 
lucky hands* 

I have found by long experience, th^t there ane 

jfew enterprifes fo hopelefs as contefls with the 

fafhion, in which the opponents are not only made 

confident by their numbers^ and ftroog by their 

* union. 
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union, but arc hardened by contempt of their an- 
tagonift, whom they always look upon as a wretch 
of low notions, contraftcd views, mean convcr- 
fation, and narrow fortune, who envies the eleva- 
tions which he cannot reach, who would gladly 
imbitter the happinefs which his inelegance or indi- 
gence deny him to partake, and who has no other 
end in his advice, than to revenge his own mortifi- 
cation by hindering thofe whom their birth and taftc 
have fct above him, from the enjoyment of their 
fupcriority, and bringing them down to a level with 
himfelf. 

Thdugh I have never found myfelf much affefted 
by this formidable cenfure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its full force, yec 
I fhall, in fome meafure, obviate it on this occafioi^ 
by offering very little in my own name, cither df 
argument or intreaty, fince thofe who fufFer by this 
general infatuation may be fuppofed beft able to relate 
iu effeds, 

, SIR, 

^HERE feems to be fo little knowledge left 
in the world, and fo little of that refleftion 
praftifed, by which knowledge is to be gained, 
that I am in doubt, whether I Ihall be undcr- 
ftbod, when I complain of want of opportunity 
for thinking; or whether a condemnation, which 
at prefent feems irreverfible, to perpetual igno- 
rance, will raife any compafTion, either in you, or 
your readers: yet I will venture to lay my ftaoe 
before you, becaufe, I believe, it is natural, to 
moft minds, to take, fome pleafure in complaiiv- 
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ing of evils> of which they have no reafon to be 
dihamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune, 
whofe diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the 
pleafure of continual accumulation, incline him 
to refide upon his own eftate, and to educate his 
children in his own houfe, where I was bred, if 
not with the moft brilliant examples of virtue be- 
fore my eyes, at leaft remote enough from any 
incitements to vice; and wanting neither leifure 
nor books, nor the acquaintance of feme perfons 
of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
Acquire fuch knowledge as might moft recommend 
me to eftecm, and thought myfelf able to fup- 
port a converfation upon moft of the fubjefb, which 
my fcx and condition made it proper for me to un- 
derftand* 

I had, befides my knowledge, as my mamma 
and my maid told me, a very fine face, and ele- 
gant fhape, and with all thefe advantages had 
been feventeen months the reigning toaft for 
twelve miles round, and never came to the 
monthly affembly, but I heard the old ladies that 
fat by wilhing that // might end well, and their 
daughters criticifing my air, my features, or my 
drefs. . 

. You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is 
natural to youth, and curiofity to underftanding, 
and therefore will hear, without wonder, that I 
was defirous to extend my viftories over thofe 
who might give more honour to the conqueror; 
and that I found in a country life a continual re- 

Vol. IV. H petition 
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petition of the fame plcafures, which wa$ not 
fufficient to fill up the mind for the prefent, or 
raiie any expectations of the future; and I wiU 
confefs to you» that I was impatient for a fight 
of the town, and filled my thoughts with the 
diicoveries which I fhould make» the triumpba 
that I (hould obtain^ and the praifes that I fliould 
receive. 

At laft the time came. My aunt, whole hu(band 
has a feat in parliament, and a place at courts 
buried her only child, and fent for me to fupply 
the lofs. The hope that I fhould fo far infinuate 
myfelf into their favqur, as to obtain a confideraUe 
augmentation of my fortune, procured me every 
convenience for my departure, with great expedi-> 
tion; and I could not, amidft all my tranfports^ 
forbear fome indignation to fee with what readinefa 
the natural guardians of my virtue fold me to a ftate, 
which they thought more hazardous than it really 
was, as foon as a new accefCon of fortune glittered 
in their eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the 
fourth morning my heart danced at the fight of 
London. I was fet down at my aunt's, and en* 
tered upon the fcene of aftion. I expedted now, 
from the age and experience of my aunt, fome 
prudential lefibnsj but, after the firft civilities 
and firft tears were over, was told what pity it was 
to have kept fo fine a girl fo long in the country; 
for the people who did not begin young, fcl* 
.4<>^ dealt their cards haodfomely or played them 
tolerably. 

Young 
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Young perfons are commonly inclmed to flight 
the remarks and counfels of their elders. I fmiled, 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon 
the point of telling her, that my time had not been 
peft in fuch trivial attainments. But I foon found 
that things are to be eftimated, not by the im- 
portance of their cffefts, but the frequency of their 
ufe. 

A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, 
diac fome company, which fhe had been fix 
weeks in coileding, was to meet that evening, 
and fbc expeded a finer afiembly than had been 
feen an the winter. She exprefied this in the jar- 
gon of a gamdfter, and, when I aficed an explica- 
tion of her terms of art, wondered where I had 
lived. I had already found my aunt fo incapable 
of any rational conclufion, and fo ignorant of every 
thing, whether great or little, that I had loft ail 
regard to her opinion, and drefied myfelf with great 
es^dations of an opportunity to difplay my 
charms among rivals, whofe competition would not 
diihonour me. The company came in, and afi:er 
the curfory compliments of falutation, alike eafy to 
die loweft and the highefl: underftanding, what was 
the refult ? The cards were broke open, the parties 
were formed, the whole night pafied in a game, 
upon which the young and old were equally em- 
ployed i nor was I able to attraft an eye, or gain 
aa ear, but being compelled to play without flcill, 
I perpetually embarraffed my partner, and foon 
.perceived the contempt of the whole table gathering 
upon me. 

Ha I cannot 
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I cannot but fufpcSt, Sir, that this odious fa- 
Ibion is produced by a confpiracy of the old, the 
ugly, and the ignorant, againft the young and 
beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a contrivance, 
to level all di(lin£tions of nature and of art, to con<> 
found the world in a chaos of folly, to take from 
thofe, who could outfhine them, all the advantages 
of mind and body, to withhold youth from its na«. 
tural plcafures, deprive wit of its influence, and 
beauty of its charms, to fix thofe hearts upoa 
money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, t& 
fink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no 
other hopes or fears, but thofe of robbing, and being 
robbed. 

Be pleafed, Sir, to inform thofe of my fex, who 
have minds capable of nobler fentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleafures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which 
cards fhall ceafe to be in fafliion, or be left only 
to . thofe who have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
fpirit to be feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor 
modefty to learn; and who, having paffed their 
youth in vice, are juftly condemned to Ipend their 
age in folly. » 

I am, SIR, &c. 1 

Cleora. 

SIR, 
^EXATION will burft my heart, if I do 
not give it vent. As you publifli a paper, 
;J infift upon it that you infert this in your ncxtj 
as ever you hope for the kindnefs and encourage- 
ment of any woman of tafte, fpirit, and virtue. 

I would 
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I would have it publilhed to the world, how de- 
/erving wives are ufed by imperious coxcombs, 
that henceforth no woman may marry, who has 
not the patience of GrizzcL Nay, if even Griz- 
zei had been married to a gamefter, her temper 
would never have held out. A wretch that lofes 
hi^ good-humour and humanity along with his 
money, and will not allow enough from his o*vn 
extravagances to fupport a woman of fafhion ' in 
the neceffary amufements of life ! — Why does 
not he employ his wife head to make a figure in 
parliament, raife an eftate, and get a tide? That 
vrould be fitter for the mafter of a family, than 
rattling a noify dice-box i and then he might in- 
dulge his wife in a few flight expences and elegant 
diverfions.. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag? — Should 
he not have ftayed to fee how luck would turn 
another time ? Inftead of that, what does he do, 
but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with lofs of 
beauty, abufes my acquaintance, ridicules my 
play, and infults my underftanding ; fays, for- 
footh, that women have not heads enough to play 
with any thing but dolls, and that they fliould 
be employed in things proportionable to their 
underftanding, keep at home, and mind family 
affairs. 

I do ft ay at home. Sir, and all the world knows 
I am at home every Sunday. I have had fix routes 
this winter, and fent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private parties. As for management, 
I am fure he cannot call me extravagant, or fay I 

H3 d^ 
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do not mind my family. The children are out at 
nurfe in villages as cheap as any two little brats 
can be kept^ nor have I ever feen them Cncei 
fo he has no trouble about them. The fervants live 
at board wages. My own dinners come from 
the Thatch*d Houfej and I have never paid a 
penny for any thing I have bought fince I was 
married. As for play, I do think I may^ indcedi 
indulge in thatj now I am my own miftrels. 
Papa made me drudge at whift till I was tired of 
iti and, far from wanting a head, Mr, Hoyle, 
when he had not given me above forty leflbnsj 
faid I was one of his bcft fcholars, I thought 
then with myfclf, that, if once I was at liberty, 
I would leave play, and take to reading romancesj 
things fo forbidden at our houfc, and fo railed 
at, that it was impoflible not to fancy them very 
charming. Moft unfortunately, to fave me from 
abfolute undutifulnefs, juft as I was married, came 
dear Brag into fafliion, and ever fmce it has been 
the joy of my life ; fo eafy, fo cheerful and care- 
lefs, fo void of thought, and fo genteel! Who 
can help loving it? Yet the pei^fidious thing has 
uftd me very ill of late, and to-morrow I fhould 
have changed it for Faro* But, oh! this detcft- 
able to-morrow, a thing always expe£led> and 

never found, Within thefe few hours mufl I 

be dragged into the country* The wretch, Sir, 
left me in a fit, which his threatenings had occa- 
fionedj and unmercifully ordered a poft-chaife. 
Stay I cannotj for money I have none, and cre- 
dit I cannot get, But I will make the monkey 

play 
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play with me at picquet upon the road for all I 
want. I am almoft fure to beat him> and hit 
debts of honour I know he will pay. Then who 
can tell but I may ftill come back and conquer lady 
Packer ? Sir, you need not print this laft fcheme, 
and, upon fecond thoughts, you may.— >— ^Oh 
diftradion! the poft-chaife is at the door. Sir, 
publi(h what you will, only let it be printed without 
a name. 



Numb. 16. Saturday, May 12, 1750. 

> ■ V ' Multii diandi copia tornns, 
JEtfua mortifera efl facundia-^^^ Jvv» 



/ 



Some ^o the depth of eloquence have founds 

In that unnavigable (bream were drown'd. Dhydbk* 



SIR, 

I AM the modeft young man whom you favour- 
ed with your advice, in a late paper; and, as 
I am very far from fufpefting that you forefaw 
the numberlefs inconvcnicncies which I have, by 
following it, brought upon myfelf, I will lay my 
condition open before you, for you feem bound to 
extricate me from the perplexities, in which your 
counfel, however innocent in the intention, has con- 
tributed to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, 
that a writer might eafily find means of introducing 
his genius to the world, for the preffis of England 

H 4 wen 
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were open^ This I have now fatally experienced^ 
the prefs is, indeed, open. - 

Facilis defctnfus Averni^ 
NoSes at que dies paiet atrijanua Ditis, Vl R 0* 

The gates of hell arc open night and day ; 

Smooth the defcent, and eafy is the way. ! Ds.tden. 

The means of doing hurt to ourfelves are ajway? 
at hand. I immediately fent to a printer, and 
fontradted with him for an impreflion of feveral 
thoufands of my pamphlet. While it was at the 
prefs^ I was feldom abfent from the printing-hoyfc, 
and continually urged the workmen to hafte, by 
folicitations, promifes, and rewards. From the 
day all other pleafures were excluded, by the delight- 
ful employment of correfting the fheets; and from 
the night fleep generally was banilhed, by anticipa- 
tions of .the happinefs which every hour wa;St bring- 
ing nearer. 

At lad the time of publication approached^ and 
my heart beat with. the raptures of an author. I 
w;as above all little precautions^^ and, in (defiance 
of envy or of criticifm, fet my name upon the 
tide, without fufficiently confidering, that what; 
has once paffed the prefs is irrevocable, and that 
though the printing-houfe may properly be com^ 
pared to the infernal regions, for the facility of ita 
entrance, and the difficulty with which authors re-. 
turn from it^ yet there is this difference, that a great 
genius can never. return to his former ftate, by a 
happy draught of the waters of oblivion. 

I am 
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I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an author, 
and am condemned, irreverfably condemned, to all 
the miferies of high reputation. The firft morning 
after publication my friends aflembled about me i I 
prefentcd each, as is ufual, with a copy of my book. 
They looked into the firft pages, but were hindered, 
by their admiration, from reading further. The 
firft pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some paf- 
fages they particularly dwelt upon, as more emir 
nently beautiful than the reft ; and fome delicate 
firokes, and fecret elegancies, I pointed out to them, 
which had efcaped their obfervacion. I then begged 
of them to forbear their compliments, and invited 
jthem, I could do no lefs, to dine with me at a tavern. 
After dinner,, the book was refumed; but their 
praifesvery often fo much overpowered my modcfty, 
that I was .forced to put about the glafs, and had 
often no means of reprefling the clamours of their 
admiration, but by thundering to the drawer for an- 
other botde. 

Next morning another, fet of my acquaintance 
congratulated me upon my performance, with fuch 
importunity of praife, that I was again forced, to ob- 
mte their civilities by a treat. On the third day, I 
had yet a greater number of applauders to put to 
iilence in the fame manner; and, on the fourth^ 
thofc whom I had entertained . the firft day came 
again, having, in the perufal of the remaining part 
of the book, difcovered fo many forcible fentences 
and mafterly touches, that it was impoffible for-xxie 
to bear the repetition of their commendations. I, 
therefore, perfuaded them once more to adjourn to 
the tavern, and phufcfome other fubjeft, on which J 

might 
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might fhare in their convcrfation. But it was not in 
their power to withhold their attention from my per- 
formance, which had fo entirely taken poflenion of 
their minds, that no entreaties of mine could change 
their topick, and I was obliged to ftifle^ with clarei, 
that praife which neither my modefty could hinder, 
nor my uncafinefs repreft. 

The whole week was thus fpent in a kind of lite- 
rary revel, and I have now found that nothing is fo 
expenfive as great abilities, unlefs there is joined 
with them an infatiable eagernefs of praife ; for to 
efcapc from the pain of hearing myfelf exalted above 
the greateft names dead and living of the learned 
world, it has already coft me two hogfheads of port, 
fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five 
and forty bottles of champagne. 

I was rcfolved to ftay at home no longer, and, 
therefore, rofe early and went to the coffee-houfe; 
but found that I had nofw made myfelf too eminent 
for happincfsj and that 1 was no longer to enjoy the 
plcafure of mixing, upon equal terms, with the reft 
of the world. As foon as I enter the room, I fee 
part of the company raging with envy, which they 
endeavour to conceal, fometimes with the appear- 
ance of laughter, and fometimes with that of con- 
tempt ; but the difguife is fuch that I can difcovcr 
the fecret rancour of their hearts, and as envy is dc* 
fervedly its own punilhment, I frequently indulge 
inyfclf in tormenting them with my prefcnce- 

Biit though there may be fome flight fatisfadion 
received from the mortification of my enemies, yet 
my benevolence will not fuffer me to take any 
pleafure in the terrors of my friends, I have been 

cautious. 
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cautious, fince the appearance of tny work^ not 
to give myfelf nnore premeditated airs of fuperiority, 
than the nio(b rigid humility naight allow. It is> 
indeed, not impoflible that I may fometimes have 
laid down my opinion, in a manner that (hewed a 
concioufnefs of my ability to maintain it^ or inter* 
rupted the converfation, when 1 faw its tendency, 
without fufiering the fpeaker to wade his time in 
tKplUning his fentirtients; and, indeed, I did in-^ 
dulge myfelf for two days in a cuftom of drumming 
With my fingers, when the company began to lofe 
themfelves in abfurdities, or to encroach upon fub* 
jefts which 1 knew them unqualified to difcuii. 
But I generally adled with great appearance of re« 
fpcA, even to thofe whofe ftupidity I pitied in my 
heart. Yet, notwithftanding this exemplary mo-, 
deration, ib univerfal is the dread of uncommon 
powers, and fuch the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
be made wifer, that I have now for fome days found 
myfetf fhunned by all my acquaintance. If I 
knock at a door, no body is at home ; if I enter ^ 
coflfee-houfe, I have the box to myfelf. 1 live in 
the town like a lion in his defert, or an eagle on hi$ 
rock, too great for friendlhip or fqciety, and con- 
demned to folitude, by unhappy elevation and dreaded 
gfcendancy. 

: Nor is my charader only formidable to others, 
but burdenfome to myfelf, I naturally love to tall^ 
without much thinking, to fcatter my merriment at 
random, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous 
remarks and fanciful images-, but fuch is now the 
importance of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer 
i(, }eft| by being eftablilhcd too haftily into a maxim, 

it 
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it fliould be the occafion of error to half "the nation; 
and fuch is the cxpeftation with which I am attend-* 
ed,' when I am going to fpeak, that I frequently 
paufe to reflcdt whether what I am about to utter is 
worthy of myfclf. 

• This, Sir, is fufficicntly miferable ; but there arc 
fttll greater calamities behind. You muft have read 
in Pope and Swift how nien of parts have had their 
clofets rifled, and their. cabinets broke open, at the 
inftigation of piratical bobkfellers, for the profit of 
their works ; and it is apparent, that there are many 
prints now fold in the fhops, of men whom you canr-» 
not fufpeft of fitting for that purpofe, and whofe 
likehefles muft have been certainly ftolen when their 
names made their fapes vendible, Thefe confidera- 
tions at firft put me on my guard, and I have, 
indeed, found fufHeientreafon for my caution, for 
I have difcovered many jpeople examining my coun< 
tenance, with a curiofity that ihewed their intention 
to draw it; I immediately left the houfe, but find 
the fame behaviour in another. ' 
' Others may be perfecuted, but I am haunted ; I 
have good reafon to believe that eleven painters arc 
now dogging me, for they know that he who can 
get my face firft will make his fortune. I often 
change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by 
which I hope fomewhat to confound them 5 for you 
know it is hot fair to fell my face, without admitting 
me to ftiare the profit. 

• I am, however, not fo much in pain for my face 
as for my papers, which I dare neither carry with 
me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken fome 
mcafurcs for their prefervation, having put them in 

an 
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an iron cheft, and fixed a padlock upon my clofet. 
I change my lodgings five times a week> and always 
remove at the dead of night. 

Thius I live, iii confequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the folitudc 
of a hermit, with the anxiety of a mifer, and the cau- 
tion of an outlaw; afraid to fhew my face left it 
fhould be copied ; afraid to fpeak, left I Ihould in- 
jure my charafter ; and to write, left my correfpond- 
ents Ihould publifti my letters; always uneafy left 
my fervants fhould fteal my papers for the fake of 
money, or my friends for "that of the publick. This it 
is to foar above the reft of mankind ; and this repre- 
lentation I lay before you, that I may be informed 
how to diveft myfelf of the laurels which are fo cum- 
berfome to the wearer, and defcend to the enjoy- 
ment of that quiet from which I find a writer of the 
firft clafs fo fatally debarred* 

MiSELLUS, 
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Me non oracula c$rtum» 
Sed mors certafacit. L V c A ir « 

hd tkoTe weak muids^ who live in doubt ab4 {tu» 

To juggling prieih for oracles repair i 

One certdn hour of death to each decreed^ 

My fixtt my certain ibol from doubt has freed. Rowi« 

IT is recorded of ibme eaftern monarchy that he 
kept an officer in hi$ hou(e, whofe employment 
it was to remind him of his mortality^ by calling out 
every morning, at a ftatcd hour, Remembery princi,^ 
that tboujhalt die. And the contemplation of the 
frailnefs and uncertainty of our prefent ftate appeared 
of fo much importance to Solon of Athens, that he 
left this precept to future ages ; Keep thine eye fixed 
upon the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive profpeft of that moment, 
which mull put a period to all our fchemes, and de- 
prive us of all our acquifitions, is indeed of the ut- 
moft efficacy to the juft and rational regulation of our 
lives i nor would ever any thing wicked, or often 
any thing abfurd, be undertaken or profecuted by 
him who fhould begin every day with a ferious re- 
fleftion that he is born to die. 

The difturbers of our happinefs, in this world, 
are our defires, our griefs, and our fears, and to 
iM thefe, the confideration of mortality is a certain 

and 
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and adequate remedy. Thinks &ys Epiftetus, fre- 
quently on poverty^ banifhment, and death, and 
thou wilt then never indulge violent defires, or give 
up thy heart to mean fentiments, nih vVfirolc rctvuvop 

That the maxim of Epidetus is founded on juft 
obfervation will eafily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagernefs after the common 
gbjefts o{ purfuit is kindled in our minds. We re- 
preient to ourfelves the pleafures of fome future pof« 
j|^ffion> and fufier our thoughts to dwell attentively 
upon it, till it has wholly engrolled the imagination^ 
and permits us not to conceive any happinefs but it^ 
attainment, or any mifery but its lofs ; every other 
iatisfaiflion which the bounty of providence has feat* 
tcred over life is neglefted as inconfiderable, in com- 
parifon of the great objeft which we have placed be- 
fore us, and is thrown from us as incumbering our 
aftivity, or trampled under foot as (landing in our 
way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this ar- 
dour has been remitted, when a fharp or tedious (ick- 
nefs. has fet death before his eyes. The extenfive 
influence of greatnefs, the glitter of wealth, the 
praifes of admirers, and the attendance of fuppli- 
cants, have appeared vain and empty things, when 
the laft hour feemed to be approaching; and the 
Tame appearance they would always have, if the 
lame thought was always predominant. We fhould 
dien find the abfurdity of ftretching out our arms 
mcefiantly to grafp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new tur- 
it£s to the fabrick of ambition, when the foundation 

itfelf 
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itfelf is (baking, and the ground on which it ftandV 
h mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to defirc; we are uneafy 
at the attainments of another, according as we think 
our own happinefs would be advanced by the addi* 
tion of that which he withholds from us ; and there- 
fore whatever deprcflcs immoderate wifhes, will, at 
the fame time, fet the heart free from the corrofiod 
of envy, and exempt us from that vice which is, 
above moft others^ tormenting to ourfelves, hateful 
to the world, and produftive of mean artifices, and 
fordid projefts. He that confiders how foon he muft 
clofe his life, will find nothing of fo much importance 
as to clofe it well; and will, therefore, look with 
indiflference upon whatever is ufelefs to that purpofe. 
Whoever refledls frequently upon the uncertainty of 
his own duration, will find out, that the ftate of others 
is not more permanent^ and that what can confer 
nothing on himfelf very defirable, cannot fo much: 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
much fuperior to thofe from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to deferve a very obfti- 
nate oppofition. 

Even grief, that paffion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is particularly fubjeft, will be obviated 
or alleviated by the fame thoughts. It will be ob-* 
viated, if all the bleflings of our condition are enjoy- 
ed with a conftant fenfe of this uncertain tenure. If 
we remember, that whatever we poffefs is to be in 
our hands but a very little time, and that the little 
which our moft lively hopes can promife us, may be 
made lefs, by ten thoufand accidents ; we fhall not 
oiuch repine at a lofs, of which we cannot cftimatc 

the 
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the value, but of which, though we arc not able to 
tdl the Icaft ampunt, we know, with fufficienf ccr^ 
tainty^ the greateft, and are convinced that the 
greateil is not much to be regretted. 

But, if any pafTion has fo much ufurped our un« 
derftanding, as not to fulFer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prefcribed by reafon, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when we find our- 
felves finking under forrow, and inclined to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably vani&ed. We may 
then ufefuUy revolve the unceruinty of our own con* 
dition, and the folly of lamenting that from which, if 
it had ftayed a little longer, we ihoyld ourfelvcs 
have been taken away. 

With regard to the (harped and moOi melting for^ 
row, that which arifes from the lofs of thofe whom 
we have loved with tendernefe, ic may be obfcrvedf 
that friend(hip between mortals can be contra6led on 
BO other terms, than that one mud fome time oiourQ 
fiH- the other's death : And this grief will always 
yield to the furvivor one confolation proportionate to 
his affli&ion; for the pain, whatever it be^ that b^ 
himle}f &e)sj his friend has efcaped* 

Nor is fear, the moft overbearing and refiftlcfs of 
all our paffions, kfs to be temperated by this univier-r 
(al medicine of the mind. I'hc frequent contempla- 
tion of deajth, as it (hows the vanity of all human 
gOGfdj, difcover* Hkewife the lightnefs of all terreftrial 
evil) which certainly can lail no longer than the fub* 
jeft upon which it a^ls^ and accojsding to the pl4 
obfervation, muft be fliorter, as it is more viplpnt. 
The m(^ qruei calamity which misfortune pap prq.- 
duce, muft,' by the necclTity of nature, be quickly gc 
. Vol,. IV. I ^ m 
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an end. The foul cannot long be held in prifon, but 
will fly away, and leave a lifelefs body to human ma- 



lice. 



i 



^"-"-^Ridetquc/ui ludibria irunci. 

And foaring mocks the broken frame below. 

'The utmoft that we can threaten to one another 
is that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but 
cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot 
become a wife man to buy a reprieve at the expencc 
of virtue, fince he knows not how fmall a portion of 
time he can purchafe, but knows, that whether Ihort 
or long, it will be made lefs valuable by the remem-i 
brance of the price at which it has been obtained. 
He is fure that he deftroys his happinefs, but is not 
fure that he lengthens his life. 

The known fhortnefs of life, as it ought to moi4 
derate our paffions, may likewife, with equal pro:4 
priety, contraft our defigns. There is not time fiur 
the moft forcible genius, and moft aftive induftry, 
to extend its effcfts beyond a certain fphere. To 
projeft the conqueft of the world, is the madnefs of 
mighty princes; to hope for excellence in every 
fcience, has been the folly of literary heroes; and 
both have found at laft, that they have panted for ^ 
height of eminence denied to humanity, and have 
loft many opportunities of making themfelves ufeful 
and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a fpecies 
of honour, which the eternal laws of providence have 
placed beyond the reach of man. 

The mifcarriages of the great defigns of princes 
are recorded in the hiftories of the world, but are of 

little 
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little ufe to the bulk of mankind, who feem very 
little intereftcd in admonitions againft errors which 
they cannot commit. But the fate of learned ambi- 
tion is a pn^r fubjeft for every fcholar to confider^ 
for who has not had occafion to regret the diffipatioa 
of great abilities in a boundlefs multiplicity of pur-, 
fuits, to lament the fudden defertion of excellent de- 
figns, upon the offer of fome other fubjed made in- 
viting by its novelty, and to obferve the inaccuracy 
and deficiencies of works left unfiniflied by too great 
aq exteofion of the plan? ^ 

It is always pleafing to obferve, how much more 
our ouads can conceive, than our bodies can per- 
form i yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
complicated ftate, to regulate one part of our, com- 
pofition by fome regard to the other. We are not to 
indulge our corporeal appetites with pleafures that 
impair our intcllcduaj vigour, nor gratify our minds 
with fchemes which we know our lives mud fail in 
ifttmpung to cxtcutc. The uncertainty of our du-" 
radoQ ought at cmce to let bounds tooqr diSgns, and 
add i^it^ments to our induftry ;> and whei^ we f|nc| 
0urftlv>e» incliited «ilher tomtnm(kfiii<>iirfcktm^^g 
or ilMggiihnds in our endeavours, we may either 
dieck,- or animate, ourfelves, by recolleflSng, with 
ibcfacher of phyfick, that art is Un^^ and life is 
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NuJUB. J 8. Saturday, May 19, 1750. 



IlUc matre earentihust 
Fri'vignis muliere temperat innoetnr, 
Nee doiata regit *virum 
CoMJunXf nee nitidtfidit aduUere: 

Dos ^ mqgua parentum 
VirtuH 'ft metuens alterius tori 
Certojiaedere cqfiitas, HonACB. 

Not there the guiltltft fi:ep«4£iiie knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compofe ; 

No wife high -portioned rales her fpoufe^ 
Or trufts her effenc'd lover's faithlefs vows : 

The lovers there for dow'ry claim • • 

The father's virtue, and the fpotlefs fame 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. Fkakcis. 

THERE is no obfervation more frequently 
made by fuch as employ themfclves in furvey- 
ing the conduft of mankind^ than that , marriage^ 
though the di<5tate of nature, and the inftitutiod of 
providence, is yet very often the caufe of mifFry, 
and that thofe who enter into that (late can feldom 
forbe;ir to exprefs their repentance, and their envy of 
thofe whom either chance or caution hath withheld 
from it. 

This general unhappincfs has given occafion to 
many fage maxims among the ferious, and fmart 
remarks among the gay i the moraliO: and the writer 
of epigrams have equally fhown their abilities upon 
its ^^^ ^^^ lamented^ and fome have ridiculed 
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it; but as the faculty of writing has been chiefly a 
mafculine endowment^ the reproach of making the 
world miferable has been always thrown upon the 
wonien, and the grave and the merry have equally 
thought themfelves at liberty to conclude either with 
declamatory complaints, or fatirical cenfures, of fe- 
male folly or ficklenefs, ambition or cruelty, extra- 
vagance or luil. 

, Led by fuch number of examples, and incited by 
my Ihare in the common intercft, I fometimes ven- 
ture to confider thif univerfal grievance, having en- 
deavoured to diveft my heart of all partiality, and 
place myfelf as a kind of neutral being between the 
fexes^ whofe clamours, being equally vented on 
both fides with all the vehemence of diftrefs, all 
the apparent confidence of juftice, and all the in- 
dignation of injured virtue, feem intitled to equal 
regard. The men have, indeed, by their fupe- 
riority of writing, been able to coUedt the evidence 
of many ages, and raife prejudices in their favour 
by the venerable tefti monies of philofophers, hifto- 
rians, and poets; but the pleas of the ladies appeal 
to paffions of more forcible operation than the reve* 
rence of antiquity. If they have not fo great names 
on their fide, they have ftronger arguments ^ it is to 
little purpofe, that Socrates, or Euripides, are pro- 
duced againft the fighs of foftnefs, and the tears of 
beauty. The moft frigid and inexorable judge 
would, at leafi:, ftand fufpended between equal 
powers, as Lucan was perplexed in the determina- 
tion of the caufe, where the deities were on one fide^ 
and Cato on the other. 

I 3 Bi*c 
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But 1, who have long ftudied the fevercft and 
frtoft abftraifted philofophfi have now, in the cool 
maturity of life, arrived at fuch command over tny 
j^affions, that I can hear the vociferations of either 
fex without catching any of the fire from thofe that 
tjttcr them* For I ha^fe fouAd, by long experiencey 
that a man y^iW fometimes rage at his wife, when in 
reality his miftrefs has ofFended himj and a lady 
complain of the cruelty of her hufb^nd, when fhe 
tias no other enemy than bad cards* I do not fuffcr 
tnyfelf to be any longer impofed^bpon by oaths on 
6ne flde, err fits on the other i nor when the hufband 
haftens 16 the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
clOfet, am I always confident that they are driven 
fcy their miferies ; fince I have fometimes reafon to 
believe, that they purpofe not fo much to footh their 
forrows, as to animate their fury. But how little 
Credit foever may be given to particular accufations, 
flie general Accumulation of the charge (hews, with 
too much evidence, that married perfons are noC 
very often advanced rn felicity i and, therefore, it 
friay be proper to examine at what avenues fo many 
evils have made their way into the world. With 
tTiis ptirpofe, I have reviewed the lives of my friends^ 
%ho hnvc been leaft fuccefsful in connubial contradlsj 
and aftentively cofrfidered by what motives they were 
incited "to marry, and by what principles they regu* 
lated their choice* 

One of tlie firft of my acquaintances that re* 
ftflved to quit the unfettled thoughtlefs condition 
of a bafchelor, was Prudentius, a man of flow 
parts, but not without knowledge or judgment ift 

things 
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things which he had leifure to confidcr gradually 
before he determined thenni. Whenever we met 
at a tavern, it was his province to fettle the fcheme 
of our entertainment, contraft with the cook, and 
inform us when we had called for wine to the fum 
originally proposed. This grave confiderer found, 
by deep meditation, that a man was no lofer by 
marrying early, even though he contented himfclf 
with a lefs fortune; for eftimating the exaft worth 
of annuities, he found that confidering the con« 
ftant diminution of the value of life, with the pro- 
bable fall of the intereft of money, it was not worie 
to have ten thoufand pounds at thfe age of two and 
twenty years, than a much larger fortune at thirty ; 
for many opportunities, fays he, occur of improve-^ 
ing money, which if a man mifles, he may not after- 
wards recover. 

Full of thefe refledions, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in fearch of beauty or elegance, dignity 
or underftanding, but of a woman with ten thou- 
fand pounds* Such a woman, in a wealthy part of 
the kingdom, it was not very difHcult to find; and 
by artful managennent with her father, whofe ambi- 
tion was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my 
friend got her, as he boafted to us in confidence 
two days after his marriage, for a fettlement of 
(eventy-three pounds a year lefs than her fortune 
might have claimed, and lefs than he would himfelf 
have given, if the fools had been but wife enough to 
delay the bargain. 

- Thus, at once delighted with the fuperiority of 
his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he 
carried Furia to his own houfe, in which he never 

I 4 afterwards 
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afterwards enjoyed one hour of happinefs. For 
Furia was a wretch of mean intelleftsi violent paf- 
fionsj a ftrong voicei and low education, without 
any fenfe of happinefs but that which confifted in 
eating and counting money* Furia was a fcold* 
They agreed in the defire of wealth, but with this 
difference, that Prudentius was for growing rich 
by gain^ Furia by parfiinony* Prudentius would 
Venture his money with chances very much in 
his favour J but Furia very wifely obferving that 
what they had wasj while they had it, ibeir own^ 
thought all traffick too great a hazard, and was for 
putting it out at low intereft, upon good fecuriryi 
Prudentius ventured, however, to infure a Ihipj at 
a very unreafonablc price, but happening to lofc 
his moneys was fo tormented with the clamours of 
his wife, that he never durft try a fecund experi^ 
ment* He has now grovelled kvtn and forty years 
under Furia's di red ion, who never once mentioned 
him> fince his bad luck, by any other name than 
that of the infuretn 

The next that married from c^r focicty was 
Florentius. He happened to fee Zcphyrctta in a 
chariot at a horfe^race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his firft ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himfclf her lover. Blo- 
rentius had not knowledge enough of the world, to 
diftinguilTi between the flutter of coquetry, and 
the fprightlinefs of witj or between the fmile of al- 
lurement, and that of cheer fulnefs. He was fooa 
V(^aked from his raptures by convi^5tion that his 
pleafure was but the plcafure of a day. Zephyretta 
had in four and twenty hours fpent her ftock of 
,^, repartee. 
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rcpa^tMj gone round the circle of her airs, and had 
nothing remaining for hioi but childiih infipidicy, 
or for herielf> but che pradice of the fame artifices 
upon new men. 

Meliflus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy-^ 
ing and of improving life. He had pailed through 
the various fcenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and poflefllon of himfelC natural to men who have 
fomething higher and nobler in their profpeft* 
Retiring to fpend the fummer m a village little fre- 
quented, he happened to lodge in the fame houfe 
with lanthCj and was unavoidably drawn to fome 
acquaintance, which her wit and politcnefs foon 
invited him to improve* Having no opportunity of 
any other company, they were always together j and, 
as they owed their plcafures to each other, they be- 
gan to forget that any pleafure was enjoyed before 
their meeting. MelifTus, from being delighted with 
her company, quickly began to be uneafy in her abr 
lence> and being fufficicntly convinced of the force 
of her underftanding, and finding, as he imagined^ 
fuch a conformity of temper as declared them formed 
for each other, addrcflcd her as a lover, after no very 
long courtlhip obtained her for his wife, and brought 
her next winter to town in triumph. 
' Now began their infelicity. MelifTus had only 
feen her in one fcene, where there was no variety of 
©bjedls, to produce the proper excitements to con- 
trary defires. They had both loved folitude and 
refledion, where there was nothing but folitude 
and refleftion to be loved; but when they came 
into publick life, lanthe difcovcred thofe paffions 

which 
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which accictent father than hypocrify had hitherto 
concealed. She was, indeed, not without the power 
bf thinking, but was wholly without the exertion of 
that power, when either gaiety, or fplendoiir, played 
On her imagination. Sh^ was expenfive in her 
diverftons, vehement in her paflions, infatiatic of 
jileafure, however dangerous to her reputation, and 
eager of applaufe by whomfoever it might be given. 
This was the wife which Meliflos the philofopher 
found in his retirement, and from whom he expected 
an afTociate in his ftudies^ and an afliftant to his vit^ 
tues. 

Profapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinft, married his 
houfekeeper> and has ever fince been complaining 
fo his friends that mean notions are inftilled into his 
children, that he is afliamcd to fit at his own table, 
and that his houfe is uneafy to him for want of fuit- 
able companions. 

Avaro, mailer of a very large eftate, took a wo* 
toan of bad reputation, recommended to him by a 
rich uncle, who .made that marriage the condition 
on which he (hould be his heir. Avaro nOW 
wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife's 
and his uncle's, infufficient to give hirn that hap- 
pinefs which is to be found only with a woman of 
virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important 
article of life, and fhall, therefore, make no reflec- 
tion upon thefe hiftories, except that all whom I 
have mentioned failed to obtain happinefs, for want 
of confidering that marriage is the ftrifteft tie of 

perpetual 
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f)erpctual fricndfhip ; that there can be no friend- 
ihip without confidence, and ^no confidence with- 
out integrity; and that he muft expeft to ht 
wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or polite- 
nefs, that regard which only virtue and piety can 
claini. 



Numb. 19. Tuesday, May 22, 1750. 

Dunt te cauftdicum^ dum te modo rhetor a fngis, 

Et non decemisy Tattre, quid ejfe 'velis^ 
Peleos y Priami tranfity mel Neftoris atas^ 

Et ferum fuerat jam libi definert, i 
Ejay agey rumpe moras, quo te JpeSahimus u/que ? 

Dum quidjis dutitasy jam potes fffe nihil. Ma&T* 

To rhetorick now, and now to law inclined. 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
Old Priam^s age or Nefior*^ may be out. 
And thou, O Taurus, ftill go on in doubt* 
Come then, how long foch wavering fhall we fee ? 
Thou may'ft doubt on : thou now can'ft nothing be. 

F* Lewis* 

IT is never without very ntielancholy refleftions, 
that we can obferve the mifcondu6t, or mifcar-^ 
riage, of thofc men, who feenci, by the force of un- 
derftanding, or extent of knowledge, exenmpted from 
the general frailties of human nature, and privileged 
from the common infelicities of life. Though the 
world is crowded with fcenes of calamity, we look 
upon the general mafs of wretchedneft with very 
little regard, and fix our eyes upon the ftate of par- 
ticular 
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ticular pcrfons, whom the eminence of th^ir qualities 
marks out from the multitude ; as in reading an ao 
count of a battle, we fcldom refledt on the vulgar 
heaps of (laughter, but follow the hero, with our 
whole attention, through all the varieties of his for- 
tqnc, without a thought of the thoufands that are 
falling round him. 

. With the fame kind of anxious veneration I have 
for many years been making obfcrvations on the life 
of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
have, from his firft appearance in the- world, feared 
for the quicknefs of his difcernment, and admired 
for the multiplicity of his attainments, but whofe 
progrefs in life, and ufefulnefs to mankind, has been 
hindered by the fuperfluity of his knowledge, and 
the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the fchool, for fur- 
pafling all his companions, without any vilible appli- 
cation, and at the univerfity was diftinguiOied equally 
for his fucccfsful progrefs as well through the 
thorny mazes of fcience, as the flowery path of po- 
liter literature, without any ftrift confiniemcnt to 
hours of ftudy, or remarkable forbearance of the 
common amufements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
vfually chufe their profeflion, and prepare to enter 
into a public charafter, every academical eye was 
fixed upon him ; all were curious to enquire, what 
this univerfal genius would fix upon for the em- 
ployment of his life ; and no doubt was made but 
that he would leave all his contemporaries behind 
him, and mount to the highefl honours of that clafs 

in 
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in which he (hould inlift himfclf, without thofe 
delays and paufes which muft be endured by meaner 
abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means infoknt or af- 
iuming> had been fufficiently encouraged, by unin* 
terrupted fuccefs, to place great confidence in his 
own parts s and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes, and cxpeftations of 
die aftoniihment with which the %orld would be 
ftruck, when firft his luftre fhould break out upon 
it ; nor could he forbear (for whom does not . con- 
ftant flattery intoxicate ?) to join fometimes in the 
mirth of his friends, at the fudden difappearance 
of thofe, who, having Ihohe a while, and drawn the 
eyes of the publick upon their feeble radiance, were 
ftow doomed to fade away before him. 
- It k natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which thofe with whom he 
converles are ftriving to attain. Polyphilus, in 
a ranoble to London, fell accidentally among the 
phylicians^ ^nd was fo much pleafed with the pro«» 
ipeft of turning philofophy to profit, and fo highly 
delighted with a new theory of fevers which darted 
into his imagination, and which, after having con-« 
iidered it a few hours, he fcHind him(eif able to 
maintain againfl: all the advocates for the ancient 
fyftem, that he refotved to apply himfelf to anatomy^ 
botany, and chemiftry, and to leave no part uncon* 
quered^ either of the animal, mineral^ or vegetable 
kingdoms; 

He therefore read authors, conftruifted fyftems, 
and tried experiments ^ but unhappily, as he was 

going 
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going to fee a new plant in flower at Chelfea^ he 
met, in croffing Wcftminftcr to take water, the. 
chancellor's coach ; • he had the curiofity to follow 
him into the hall, where a remarkably caufe hap- 
pened to be tried, and found himfelf able to pro* 
duce {q maiiy arguments, which the lawyers had 
pmitted on both fides, that he determined to quic 
phyfick for a firpfefiion in which he found it would 
be fo eafy t^Jjfxcci, and which promifed higher. 
bonouFS, v^'lwrg^v profits^ without melancholy 
attei^dance upon mi(ery, mean fubmiffion to pee* 
yifhnefs, and continual interruption of refi: and 
pleafure. , 

Jlc immediately took chambers in the Templt^ 
bought a cpmmon- place book, and confined him* 
felf for fome noonths to the perufal of the ftatuteSjk 
year-books, pleadings, and reports s he was a con^ 
fiant hearer of the courts, and began to put Ca&9 
with reafonable accuracy. But he foon difcovcred, 
by confidcring the fortune of lawyers, that prefer^ 
n^cnt. was not to be got by acutenefs, learnifi^ 
fiDd eloquence. He was perplexed by the abfur*^ 
dities of attornies, and m2freprefientatii)oii made by^ 
his events of their own caufes, by the ufel^ 
anxiety of one^ and the inceffant importunity of 
another; he began to repent of having devoted 
}iimfelf tp: a ftudy> which wgs fo narrow in its 
comprehcnfipn that it could never carry his name 
{Q any ojh^r country, and thought it unwor^thy of ^ 
man of parts to fell his life only for money, • The 
Ijarrennefs of his fqllow-ftudents forced him gene« 
fally into other company at his hours of enter^p 

tainment^ 
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taintnent> and among the varieties of converfation 
througfai which his curiofity was daily wanderings 
h€, by chances mingled at a tavern with fome ia«» 
telligent ofiiccu's of the army. A man of letter^ 
was eafily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, ^4 foftened into kindnefs by the policenefs 
of their addrefs.s he, therefore^ cultivated this new 
acquaintances and when he faw how readily they 
found in every place admifl^on and regard^ and how 
£uniliarly they ipingled with every rank and order 
of meos he began to feel his heart beat for military 
bonourSs. and wondered how the prejudices of the 
^niverfity 'ihould make him fo long infenfible of 
that ambitiops^ which has Br^d fo many hearts in 
every age, and negligent of that calling, which isj^ 
above all others, univerfally and invariably illuftri* 
pus, anjd which gives, even to the exterior appear* 
ance of :.ics profeflbrs, a dignity and freedom un« 
known tp the reft of mapkind. 
. Thefe, favourable impreffions were made ftill 
deeper by hjis converfation with ladies, whofe re^ 
fpxd for foldiers be. could pot ohferve without 
^fhilig, hin^felf ' one of that happy fraternity, tOt 
which the. female world rfccm to have devoted! 
their e})ar^>6 fpd their . kindnefs. The love q| 
knowledges which w^ ftill his predominant incli* 
9atioo> was gratified by the recital, of ad ventures^^ 
and accounts of foreign couptries ; and therefore 
he concluded that there was no way of life ia 
which all his views could fo completely concenter 
^ in that of a foldier. In the arj^ of war he thought; 
It Dot difRcuk to excel, having obferved his new 

friends 
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friends not very much verfed in the principles of 
tafticks or fortificacion i he therefore ftodied all 
the military writers both ancient and modern, and, 
in a fhcrt t time, could tell how to have gained every 
remarkable bar tie that has been loft from the be- 
ginning of the world. He often (hewed at table 
how Alexaoder (hould have been checked in his 
conqucfts, what was the fatal error at Pharfalia, 
how Charles of Sweden might have efcaped hia 
ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have 
been made to repent his temerity at Blenheim, 
He entrenched armies upon paper fo that no fupe- 
riority of numbers could force them, and modelled 
in clay many impregnable fortreffes, on which all 
the prefent arts of attack would be ejfhaufted withow 
cfFeft. 

Polyphikis, in a fhort time, obtained a com- 
miflion ; but before he could rub off the folemnity 
pf a fcholar, and gain the true air of military vi- 
vacity, a war was declared, and forces fcnt to the 
concinenL Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
ftudy alone would not make a foldicr; for being 
much accuftomed to think, he let the fenfe of 
danger fink into his mind, and felt at the approach 
of any adlion, that terror which a fentence of death 
would have brought upon him. He faw that, in- 
dead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to efcape thcmj but his 
philofophy chained his mind to its objed, and ra- 
ther loaded him with Ihacklcs than furniflied him 
with arms. He, however, fuppreffed his mifery in 
(iJence, and paffed through the campaign with ho- 
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nour, but found himfelf utterly unable to fupport 
another. 

He tiren had rccourfe again to his booksj and 
continued to range from one ftudy to another. As 
I ufually vifit him once a month, and am admitted 
to him without previous notice^ I have found him,- 
within this lad half year> decyphering the Chinefe 
language, making a farce, coUeding a vocabulary 
of the obiblete terms of the Engli(h law, writing an 
inquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian brafs^ 
and forming a new fcheme of the variations of the 
needle. 

. Thus is this powerful genius, which might have 
extended the fphere of any fcience, or benefited the 
world in any profeflion, diffipated in a- boundlcls 
variety, without profit to others or himfelf. He 
makes fudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and fees all obftacles give way before himj 
but he never flays long enough to complete his con- 
queft, to eftablifh laws, or bring away the fpoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain ikill and knowledge, on terms 
{o eafy, that they have no fenfe of the value of the 
acquifition -, they are qualified to jnake fuch fpeedy 
progrefs in learning, that they think themfelves at 
liberty to loiter in the way, and by turning afide after 
every new objedl, lofe the race, like Atalanta, to 
flower competitors, who prefs diligently forward, 
and whofc force is direfted to a fingle point, 

I have often thought thofe happy that have been 
fixed, from the firft dawn of thought, in a deter- 
mination to fome ftate of life, by the choice of 
one whofe authority may preclude caprice, and 

Vol. IV. K whofc 
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whofc influence may prejudice them in favour of 
his opinion. The general precept of con ful ting 
the genius is of little ufe, iinlefs we are told, how 
the genius can be known. If it is to be difcovered 
only by experinnentj life will be loft, before the re- 
folution can be fixed; if any other indications are 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early 
difcemed. At leaft, if to mifcarry in an attennpt 
be a proof of having miftaken the direftion of the 
genius, men appear not lefs frequently deceived with 
regard to themfelves than to others ; and therefore, 
no one has much reafon to complain that his life 
was planned out by his friends, or to be confident 
that he ftiould have had either more honour or hap* 
pinefs, by being abandoned to the chance of his 
own fancy. 

It was laid of the learned bifhop Sanderfoni 
that when he was preparing his lectures, he hefi- 
tated fo much, and rejefted fo often, that, at the 
time of reading, he was often forced to produce, 
not what was beft, but what happened to be at 
hand. This will be the ft ate of every man, who, 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 
arguments on every fides ^^ complication is fo 
intricate, the motives and objcflions fo numerous, 
there is fo much play for the Imagination, and fa 
much remains in the power of others, that reafon is 
forced at laft to reft in neutrality, the decifion de- 
volves into the hands of chance, and after a great 
part of life fpent in inquiries which can never be re- 
folved, the reft muft often pafs in repenting the un- 
neceftary delay j and can be ufeful to few other pur- 
pofes than to warn others againft the fame folly, and 
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to fhew, that of two ftate$ of life equally confiftenc 
with religion and virtue^ he who chufes earlisft 
chufes beft. 



Numb. 20. Saturday, May 26, 1750. 

jid populum phaleras, ego te intus, et in cute novi. p£RSivs« 

Soch pageantry be to the people fhown ; 

There boaft thy horfe*s trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from within 

Tliy (hallow center, to thy utmoft fkin. Drydsn* 

AMONG the numerous ftratagems, by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to re- 
gard, there is fcarcely one that meets with lefs fuc- 
ccfs than afieftation, or a perpetual difguife of the 
real charafter, by fiftitious appearances ; whether it 
be, that every man hates falfehood, from the natund 
congruity of truth to his faculties of reafon, or that 
every man is jealous of the honour of his underftand- 
ing, and thinks his^ difcernment confequeritialljr 
called in queftion, whenever any thing is c*xhibited 
under a borrowed form. 

This avcrfion from all kinds of difguife, whatever 
be its caufe, is univerfally diffufed, and inceflantljr 
in a6tion; nor is it neceflary, that to exafperate 
deteftation, or excite contempt, any intereft fhould 
be invaded, or any competition attempted i it is 
iulEcient, that there is an intention to deceive, an 

K 2 intentioa 
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intention which every heart fwells to oppofc, and 
every tongue is bufy to detect. 

This refleftion was awakened in my mind by a 
very common praftice among my correfpondents, of 
writing under characters which they cannot fupport, 
iwhich are of no ufe to the explanation or enforce- 
ment of that which they dcfcribe or recommend; 
and which, therefore, fince they affume them only 
for the fake of difplaying their abilities, I will advife 
them for the future to forbear, as laborious without 
advantage. 

it is almcrfl a general ambition of thofe who fa- 
vour me with their advice for the regulation of my 
condud, or their contribution for the affiftancc of 
my underftanding, to afFcdt the ftyle and the names 
of ladies. And I cannot always withhold fome ex- 
preflion of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, 
when I happen to find that a woman has a beard. I 
muft therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, that fhe lend 
me no more letters from the Horfe Guards i and re- 
quire of Belinda, that fhe be content to refign her 
pretenfions to female elegance, till fhe has lived 
.three weeks without hearing the politicks of Batfon's 
coffee-houfe. I mufl indulge myfelf in the liberty 
of obferv^tion, that there were fome allufions in 
Chloris's produftion, fufHcient to fhew that Brafton 
and Plowden are her favourite authors; and that 
Euphelia has not been long enough at home, to 
wear out all the traces of the phrafeology, which (he 
learned in the expedition to Carthagena, 

Among all my female friends, there was none who 
;gave me more trouble to decypher her true charadler, 

than 
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than PentheiSlea, whofe letter lay upon my deflc 
three days before I could fix upon the real writer. 
There was a confufion of images, and medley of 
barbarity, which held me long in fufpence -, till by 
perfeverance I difentangled the perplexity, and found, 
that Pcnthefilea is the fon of a wealthy ftock-jobber, 
who fpends his morning under his fadier's eye in 
Change- Alley, dines at a tavern in Covent-Garden,; 
paffcs his evening in the playhoufe, and part of the 
night at a gaming-table, and having learned the 
dialefts of thefe various regions, has mingled themt 
all in a ftudied compofxtian. 

When Lee was once told by a critick, that it was 
veiy eafy to write like a madman ; he anfwered, that 
it was difficult to write like a madman, but eafy 
enough to write IJke a fool j and I hope to be ex* 
cufed by rhy kind contributors, if, in imitation ot 
this great author, I prefume to remind them, that i& 
is much caficr not to write like a man, than to write 
fike a woman. 

I have, indeed, fbme ingenious well-wilhers, who, 
without departing from their fex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very fmart letter has been 
fent me from, a puny cnfign, figned Ajax Tcla- 
mooius;' another, in recommendation of a new 
treatife upon cards, from a gamefter, who calls him-, 
fclf Selbftris j and another upon the improvement^ 
of the filhery, from Dioclefian : but ^ thefe feem 
only to have picked up their appellations by chance,, 
without endeavouring at any particular impofture, 
their improprieties are rather inftances of blunder' 
than of affeftation, and are, therefore, not equally 
fitted to inflame the hoftile paflionsi for it is not 
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folly but pride, not error but deceit, which the world 
means to perfecute> when it raifes the full cry of 
nature to hunt down affedation. 

The hatred which diiTimulation always drawi 
tjpon itfelf, is ib great, that if I did not know how 
much cunning difFers from wtfHonn, I fhould wonder 
that any men have fo little knowledge of their own 
intcreft, as to afpire to wear a mafk for life i to try 
to impofe upon the world a charafter, to which they 
feel thcmfelves void of any juft claim ; and to hazard 
their quietj their fame, and even their profit^ by ex* 
pofing therafelves to the danger of that reproach, 
malevolence, and negleft, which fuch a difcovery 
as they have always to fear will certainly bring upoa 
them. 

It might be imaginedj that the plcafure of reputa^ 
tion ftiould confift in the fatisfadion of having out 
Opinion of our own merit confirmed by the fuffragc 
of the publick ^ and that, to be extolled for a 
quality, which a man knows himfelf to want, fliouH 
give him no other happinefs than to be miftakcn for 
the owner of an eftate, over which he chances to be 
travelling. But he who fubQIb upon afFeftation, 
knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a defperate ad- 
venturer in commerce, he takes up reputation upon 
truft, mortgages poflcffions which he never had, 
and enjoys, co the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though 
with a thoufand terrors and anxieties, the unneceflary 
iplendour of borrowed riches. 

AfFeclation is to be always diftinguifhed from 
hypocrify, as being the art of counterfeiting diofe 
qualities which we might, with innocence and iafety, 
be known to want. Thus the mm^ who to carry 

on 
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on aay fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends to 
rigours of devotion, and exaftnefs of life, is guilty 
of hypocrify ; and his guik is greater, as the tndy 
for which he puts on the falie appearance, is more 
pernicious. But he that, with an awkward addrefi^ 
and unpleafing countenance, boaits of the conquefts 
made by him among the ladies, and counts over the 
dioufands which he might have poilefled if he would 
have iuhmitted to the yoke of matrimony, is charge- 
able only with afTeftation. Hypocrify is the ne-* 
ceflary burthen of villany, affectation part of the 
chofen trappings of folly ; the one completes a viU 
lain, the other only finiflies a fop. Contempt is the 
proper puniihment of aSedbtion, and deteftation the 
juft coniequence of hypocrify. 

With the hypocrife it is not at prcfent my inten* 
tbD to expolbulate, though even he might be taught 
the excellency of virtue, by. the neceflity of ieeming 
to be virtuous ; but the man of affeAation may^ |)er« 
haps, be reclaimed, by finding how little he is likely 
to gam by perpetual conftraint, and inceflant vigi«» 
lance, and how much more iecurely he might make 
Iw way tx> efteem, by cultivating real, than difplay^ 
iag couRterfeit qualities. 

Every thiog future is to be eftimated by a wile 
man,, in proportion to the probability of attaining 
it,^ and its value, when attained ; and neither of theie 
cpn&deratipns will much contribute to the en« 
CQurag^ment of afiedlation. For, if the pinnacles 
of fame be, at beft, flippery, how unfteady muft 
his footing be who ftands upon pinnacles without 
&iuadatiaa ! If praife be made, by the inconftancy 

K 4 and 
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and malicioufnefs of thofe who muft confer it, jr 
bleffing which no man can pronnife himfelf from the. 
mod confpicuous merit and vigorous induftry,^ 
how faint muft be the hope of gaining it, when the 
uncertainty is nriultiplicd by the weaknefs of the 
prctenfions ! He that purfues fame with juft claims,, 
trufts his happinefs to the winds j but he that en- 
deavours after it by falfe merit, has to fear, not only 
the violence of the ftorm, but the leaks of his veffeU 
Thougk' he (hould happen, to keep above water for 
a time, by the help of a fpft breeze, and a calm fea, 
at the firft guft he muft inevitably founder, with 
this melancholy reflection, that, if he would have 
been content with his natural ftation, he might have 
efcaped his calamity, AfFcdation may poffibly fuc- • 
ceed for a time, and a man may, by great attention, 
perfuade others, that he really has the qualities' 
which he prefumes to boaft j but the hour will come 
when he fhould exert them, and then, whatever he 
ehjoyed in praife, he muft fufFer in reproach. 
- Applaufe and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the neceffaries of life, and therefore 
any indirect arts to obtain them have very little claim 
to pardon or compafllon. There is fcarcely any- 
man without fome valuable or improveable qualities, 
by which he might always fecure himfelf from con- 
tempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy is 
the moft eligible reputation, as freedom from pain ' 
is, among fome philofophers, the definition of hap- '' 
pinefs. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praife 
obtained by ftftitious excellence, even while the* 

cheat 
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cheat is yet undifcovered, with that kindnefs which 
every man may fuit by his virtue, and that cftecm 
to which moft men may rife by common underftand*^ 
ing fteadily and honeftly applied, we fhall find that 
when from the adfcititious happinefs all the deduc* 
tions are made by fear and cafualty, there will re- 
main nothing equiponderant to the fecurity of truths 
The ftate of the poffcffor of humWc virtues, to the 
aSefter of great excellencies, is that of a fmall cot4^ 
tage of done, to the palace raifed with ice by the 
emprefs of RuQias it was fpr a time fplendid and lu« 
minous, but the firft funfhine melted it to nothing. - 



Numb. 21. Tuesday, Mayii)^ ^75^* 

TerfafaltUi/eras herhas, eadem^nocenteSt 

Nutrit ; U urttedi proxima/ofpe nfa eft. Ovi dJ 

■ • * 
Oar bane and phyfick the fame earth beftows. 

And near the noifome nettle blooms the rofe. 

EVERY man is proniptcd by the love of him- 
felf to imagine, that he poffeffcs fome quali- 
ties, fuperior, cither in kind or in degree, to thof^ 
which he fees allotted to the reft of the world i and,' 
whatever apparent difadvantagcs he may fuffer in th6 
comparifon with others, he has fome invifible difl' 
tinftions, fome latent referve of excellence, which 
he throws into the balance, and by which he gene- 
rally fancies that it is turned in his favour. '^ 
The ftudious and fpeculative par: of mankind 
always feem to confider their fraternity as placed in 

a ftate 
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a ftate of oppoficion to thofc who arc engaged in 
the tumult of publick byfinefs; and have pleafed 
themfelves, from age to agc^ with celebrating the 
fcliciijf of their own condition^ and with recount- 
ing the perplexity of politicks, the dangers of great- 
ficfs, the anxieties of ambition^ and the mireries of 
riches. 

Among the numerous topicka of declamation, 
that their induftry has difcovered on this fubjeft» 
there is none which they prefs with greater efforts, 
CM- on which they have more copioufly laid out 
their reifon and their imaginano% dian the infta* 
bility of high ftations^ and the uncertainty with 
which the profits and honours are poficficd, that 
muft be acquired with fo much hazard, vigilance, 
and labour* 

This they appear to confidcr as an irrefragable ar- 
gument again ft the choice of the ftatefman and the 
warriour i and fwell with confidence of viftory^ thm 
furniflied by the mufes with the arms which never 
can be blunted, and which no art or ftrength pf their 
adverfaries can elude or refill* 

It is well know0 by experience to the nationi 
which employed elephants in war^ that though by 
(he terrour of their bulk, and the violence of their 
iRnpreflfion, they often threw the enemy into diforder, 
yet there was always danger in the ufe of thenn, very 
nearly equivalent to the advantage; for if their firft 
charge coyld be fupported, they were eafily driven 
b§ck upon their confederates i they then broke 
through the troops behind them> and made no left 
lavock in tjit precipitation of their rctreat> than in 
tlie fury of their onfet* 

I know 
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I know not whether thofc, wha have fo vehe* 
mcntly urged the inconveniencica and danger of an 
iftivc life, have not made ufe of arguments chat 
may be retorted with equal force upon themfelvesi 
and whether the happincfs of a candidate for literary 
feme be not fubjeft to the fame uncertainty with thac 
of him who governs provinces^ commands armies, 
prefides in the fenate^ or diftates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labouT) at leaft equal to that which any other 
kind of great nefs can require, will be allowed by 
thofe who wifh to elevate the charaftcr of a fcholar§ 
fince they cannot but kaow> that every human ac-* 
quiOtion is valuable in proportion to the diiEculty 
employed in its attainment. And that thofe, who 
have gained the eftecm and veneration of the world, 
by their knowledge or their genius, are by no means 
exempt from the folicitude which any other kind of 
dignity produces, may be conjectured from the in-* 
numerable artifices which they make ufe of to de- 
grade a fuperiour> to reprefs a rival, or obftru6t a 
follower i artifices fo grofs and mean, as id prove 
evidently how much a man may excel in learning, 
without being either more wife or more virtuous than 
thofe whofe ignorance he pities or defpifcs. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the ftudenc 
Can gratify his defirc of appearing to have buik his 
hippinefs oa a more firm baiis than his ancagonillj 
except the certainty with which his honours are en- 
joyed* The garlands gained by the heroes of litera- 
tiire muft be gathered from fummits equally difficult 
to climb with thofe that bear the civick or tri- 
qmphal wreathsj they muft be worn with equal envy, 

and 
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and guardfed with equal care from thofe hands that 
are always employed in efforts to tear them away if 
the only remaining hope is, that their verdure it 
more lading, and that they ire lefs likely to fail by 
timcf, or left obnoxious to the blafts of accident. 
'- Even thisT' hope will receive very little encourage- 
ment *fr6m thfe examination of the hiftory of learn- 
ing, or obferVation of the fate of fcholars in the prcn 
jfent age. If we look back into paft times, we find 
innumerable names of authors once in high reputa* 
tion, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the 
witty, and commented by the grave; but of whom' 
we now Jcnow only that they once exifted. If we 
confiderthe diftribution of literary fame in our owtf 
time, we (hall find it a fx^ffeflion of very uncertain^ 
tenure 5 "fonietftnes beftowed by a fudden caprice of 
the publick^ andc again transferred to a new fa-^ 
vcurite, for iio':other reafon than that he is new 5^ 
fometiitiesi refiifcd toijlong' labour and eminent dc-.> 
fert, and fometimes grarfteA to very flight preten- 
fions;; 'loft fometimes by Security, and negligence,' 
and fometimes by too diligent endeavours to retariv 

it. '.:.. .; . ■ • ■ .:. • - ■ • ; 

.-A fuccefsful author is equallyi in danger of thor 
diminution- of his fame, whether he continues oi« 
ceafes 4:0 write. The regard of the publick is not 
to be kept but by tribute, and the remenribrance 06 
paft fervice will quickly languifh unlefs fuccef-i 
five performances frequently revive it. Yet in 
every new attempt there is new hazard, and there- 
are few who -do not at fome unlucky time,: in- 
jure their, own charafters by attempting to enlarge 

: " There 
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There are many poffiblc caufes of that inequality 
which we may {o frequently obferve in the perform- 
ances of the fame man, from the influence of which 
no ability or induftry is fufficiently fecured> and 
which have fo often fuUied the fplendour of genius, 
that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be pro- 
perly cautioned not to indulge his pride with too 
early triumphs, but to defer to the end of life his 
cftiniate of happinefs. 

IJltima femper 



ExpeSanda dies homini, dicique heatus 
Anit ohitum nemo fufremaqtie funera debet. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addison. 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of 
the moft frequent muft be mentioned with tender- 
iiefs, becaufe it is not to be counted among his fol- 
lies, but his miferies. It very often happens that 
the works of learning or of wit are performed at the 
dircftion of thofe by whom they are to be rewarded ; 
the writer has not always the choice of his fubjeft, 
but is compelled to accept any talk which is thrown 
before him, without much confideration of his own 
convenience, and without time to prepare himfelf by 
previous (ludies. 

. Mifcarriages of this kind are likewife frequently 
the confequence of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally confidered as one of the chief pri- 
vileges of literature and genius. A man who has 
once learned to think himfelf exalted by familiarity 

with 
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with thdfei whom nothing but their birth, or thei 
fortunes^ Or fuch ftations as are fcldom gained b 
fnoral excdleoce, fet above him, will not be long 
without fubmitting his underftanding to their con* 
duft; he will fufFer theni to prefcribe the courfe of 
his ftudieSj and employ him for their own pur- 
pofes either of divcrfion or interefi:* His dcfire of 
pleafing thofc whoft favour he has weakly made ne- 
ceflkry to himfelf, will not fuffer him always to 
confider how little he is qualified for the work im- 
pofed. Either his vanicy will tempt him to conceal 
his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which always 
encroaches faft upon fuch as fpend their lives in the 
company of pcrfons higher than themfelves, will noE 
leave him rcfolution to afiert the liberty of choice, 

Butj though we fuppofe that a man by his fortune 
can avoid the necefficy of dependence, and by his fpi- 
rit can repel the ufurpations of patronage, yet he 
may eaBJy, by writing long, happen to write ill. 
There is a general fucceflion of events in which con- 
traries are produced by periodical vicifBtudes *, labour 
and care are rewarded with fuccefs, fuccefs produces 
confidence, confidence relaxes induftry, and negli- 
gence ruins that reputation which accuracy had 
raifcd. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praife intd 
fupinenefs, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his ftrength, or incited to fancy himfelf alike 
qualified for every kind of compofition, and able to 
comply with the publick tafte through all its varia- 
tions, By fome opinion like this, many men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempt 
'which they had not time to complete^ and after a few 

weak 
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weak efforts, funk into the grave with vexation to fee 
the rifing generation gain ground upon them. From 
thefe failures the higheft genius i& not exempt ;*^at 
judgment which appears fo penetrating, when it is 
employed upon the works of others, very often fails 
where intereft or paffion can exert their power* We 
are blinded in examining our own labours by innu-» 
merable prejudices. Our juvenile compofitions pleafe 
us, becaufe they bring to our minds the remem-- 
brance of youth j our later performances we are 
ready to efteem, becaufe we are unwillingjto think 
that we hiave made no improvement; what flows 
cafily from the pen charms us, becaufe we read with, 
jpkafurd that which flatters our opinion of our own 
powers ; what was compofed with great ftruggles of 
the mind we do not eafily rcjeft, becaufe wc cannot 
bear that fo much labour ihould be fruitleis. But 
die reader has none of thefe prepoffel&ons^ and won-» 
ders that the author is fo unlike himfelf, without 
confidering that the fame foil will^ with difierent 
culture, afford difierent produfts. 
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NtJMB. 22. Saturday, June 2, 1750. 



■ w Ego nee ftu^um fine diviti *vindf 

Nee rude quid profit *video ingenium, alteriusfic 

Altera pofcit opem res, ^ conjurat amice. Hot* 



Without a genius leamitig foars in vain ; 
And without learning genius finks again ; 
Their force united crowns the fprightly reign. 

Elphinstoit. 



} 



WIT and Learning were the children of 
Apollo, by different mothers ; Wir was the 
offspring of Euphrosyne, and refembled her in 
rheerfulnefs and vivacity; Learning was born 
of Sophia, and retained her ferioufnefs and caution. 
As their mothers were rivals, they were bred up by 
them from their birth in habitual oppofition, and all 
means were fo incellkndy employed to imprefs upon 
them a hatred and contempt of each other, that 
though Apollo, who forefaw the ill effedls of their 
difcord, endeavoured to foften them, by dividing 
his regard equally between them, yet his impartiality 
and kindnefs were without effeft ^ the maternal ani- 
mofity was deeply rooted, having been intermingled 
with their firft ideas, and was confirmed every hour, 
as frefh opportunities occurred of exerting it. No 
fooner were they of age to be received into the 
apartments of the other celeftials, than Wit began 
to entertain Venus' at her toilet, by aping the folem- 
nity of Learning, and Learning to divert Mi- 
nerva 
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nerva at her loom by expofihg the blunders and 
ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creafing, by the encouragement which each received 
from thofe whom their mothers had perfuaded to 
patronife and fupport them; and longed to be ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, not fo much for the 
hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a rival from 
all pretenfions to regard, and of putting an evcrlaft- 
ing ftop to the progreis of that influence which either 
believed the other to have obtained by mean arts and 
^Ife appearances. 

At laft the day came, when they were both, with 
the ufual folemnities, received into the clafs of fu- 
perior deities, and allowed to take ne6lar from the 
hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concord loft 
her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, 
animated by their new dignity, and incited by the 
alternate applaufes of the aflbciate powers, haralled 
each other by inceflant contefts, with liich a regular 
viciflltude of viftory, that neither was deprefled. 

It was obfervable, that, at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on the fide of Wit ; and 
that, at the firfl: fallies, the whole aflembly fparkled, 
according to Homer's expreflion, with unextinguifh- 
able merriment. But Learning would referve her 
ftrength till the burft of applaufe was over, and the 
languor, with which the violence of joy is always 
fucceedcd, began to promife more calm and patient 
attention. She then attempted her defence, and, by 
comparing one part of her antagonift's objeftions 
with another, commonly made him confute himfelf; 
or, by fhewing how fmall a part of the queftion he 
Vol. IV. L had 
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had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gradu* 
ally to lay afide their prcpoffeffions, and rofe, at laft, 
with great veneration for Learning, but with greater 
kindnefs for Wit. 

Their conduft was, whenever they defired to re- 
commend themfelves to diftinftion, entirely oppo- 
fite. Wit was daring and adventurous; Learning 
cautious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing re- 
proachful but dulnefs; Learning was afraid of no 
imputation but that of error. Wit anfwered before 
he underftood, left his quicknefs of apprehenfion 
fhould be queftioned; Learning paufed, where 
there was no difficulty, left any infidious fophifm 
fhould lie undifcovered. Wit perplexed every de- 
bate by rapidity and confufion; Learning tired the 
hearers with endlefs diftinftions, and prolonged the 
dilpute without advantage, by proving that which 
never was denied. Wit, in hopes of Ihining, 
would venture to produce what he had not con- 
fidered, and often fucceeded beyond his own expec- 
tation, by following the train of a lucky thought; 
Learning would rejecSl every new notion, for fear of 
being entangled in confequences which (he could not 
forefee, and was often hindered, by her caution, 
from prefling her advantages, and fubduing; her op- 
ponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in fome degree hin* 
dered their progrefs towards perfedlion, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wit, and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all 
that was new was fpecious;to Learning, what- 
ever was ancient was venerable. Wit however 

feldom 
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feldom failed to divert thofe whom he could not con- 
vince, and to convince was not often his ambition; 
Learning always fupported her opinion with fo 
many collateral truths, that, when the caufe was de- 
cided againft her, her arguments were remembered 
with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either fide, than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for a 
comi^ete conqueft by the ufe of the weapons which 
had been employed againft them. Wit would fome- 
times labour a fyllogifm, and Learning diftort her 
features with a jeftj but they always fuffered by the 
experiment, and betrayed themfelves to confutation 
or contempt. The ferioufnefs of Wit was without 
d^nity, and the merriment of Learning without 
vivacity* 

Their contefts, by long continuance, grew at laft 
important, and the divinities broke into parties. 
Wit was taken into proteftion of the laughter- 
loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of Smiles 
and Jests, and was often permitted to dance among 
the Graces. Learning ftill continued the favour- 
ite of Minerva, and feldom went out of her palace, 
i^dthout a train of the feverer virtues. Chastity, 
Temperance, Fortitude, apd Labour. Wit, 
cohabiting with Malice, had a fon named Satyr, 
who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with 
poifbned arrows, which, where they once drew blood, 
could by no flcill ever be extrafted. Thefe arrows he . 
frequently fliot at Learning, when fhe was moft ear- 
neftly or ufefully employed, engaged in abftrufe en- 
quiries, or giving inftrudlions to her followers. Mi- 
nerva therefore deputed Criticism to her aid, who 
L 2 generally 
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generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows, turned 
them afide, or retorted them on himfelf. 

Jupiter was at laft angry, that the peace of the 
heavenly regions fhould be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and refolved to difmifs thefe troublefome 
antagonifts to the lower world. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 
among mortals, nor was either long without zealous 
votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young; and Learning, by her authority, influenced 
the old. Their power quickly appeared by very 
eminent efFcdls, theatres were built for the reception 
of Wit, and colleges endowed for the refidencc of 
Learning. Each party endeavoured to outvie the 
other in coft and magnificence, and to propagate an 
opinion, that it was neceflary, from the firft en- 
trance into life, to enlift in one of the fadtions j and 
that none could hope for the regard of either di- 
vinity, who had once entered the temple of the rival 
power. 

There were indeed a clafs of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally difregarded: 
thefe were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches; among thefe it feldom happened that the 
gaiety of Wit could raife a fmile, or the eloquence 
of Learning procure attention. In revenge of 
this contempt they agreed to incite their followers 
againft them ; but the forces that were fent on thofe 
expeditions frequently betrayed their truft; and, in 
contempt of the orders which they had received, flat- 
tered the rich in publick, while they fcorned them 
in their hearts; and when, by this treachery, they 
had obtained the favour of Plutus, afFefted to look 

with 
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with an air of fupcriority on thofe who ftill remained 
in the fervice of Wit and Learning. 

Difgufted with thefe defertions, the two rivals, at 
the fannc time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admiflion to 
their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
fummons. Wit readily (pread his wings and foared 
aloft, but not being able to fee far, was bewildered 
in the pathlefs immenfity of the ethereal fpaces. 
Learning, who knew the way, (hook her pinions j 
but for want of natural vigour could only take Ihort 
flights : fo, after many efforts, they both funk again 
to the ground, and learned, from their mutual di- 
fl:rels, the ncceffity of union. They therefore joined 
their hands, and renewed their flight: Learning 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit 
guided by the perfpicacity of Learning. They 
fi)on reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and were fo 
endeared to each other, that they lived afterwards in 
perpetual concord. Wit perfuaded Learning to 
converfc with the Graces, and Learning engaged 
Wit in the fervice of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all the powers of heaven, and glad- 
dened every banquet by their prefence. They foon 
after married, at the command of Jupiter, and had a 
numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences. 



Lj 
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Numb. 23. Tuesday, June 5, 1750. 



Tres mihi conviva prope dijfentirt videnturi 

Po/centur vario multum di<verfa palato^ HoR. 

Three guefts I have, diflenting at my fcaft. 

Requiring each to gratify his tafte 

With difFerent food. F r a n c ii. 



THAT every man fhould regulate his aftions 
by his own confciv.x, without any regard to 
the opinions of the reft of the world, is one of the 
firft precepts of nnoral prudence; juftified not only 
by the fuffragc of reafon, which declares that none 
of the gifts of heaven arc to lie ufelefs, but by the 
voice likewife of experience, which will foon inform 
us that, if we make the praife or blame of others 
the rule of our conduA, we fhall be diftrafted by 
a boundlefs variety of irreconcileable judgments, be 
held in perpetual fufpenfe between contrary impulfcs, 
and confult for ever without determination. 

I know not whether, for the fame reafon, it is 
not neceffary for an author to place fome confi- 
dence in his own Ikill, and to fatisfy himfelf in 
the knowledge that he has not deviated from the 
eftabliftied laws of compofition, without fubmit- 
ting his works to frequent examinations before he 
gives them to the publick, or endeavouring to fe- 
cure fuccefs by a felicitous conformity to advice and 
criticifm. 

It 
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It is, indeed, quickly difcoverable, that confulc- 
ation and compliance can conduce little to the 
perfeftion of any literary performance; for who- 
ever is fo doubtful of his own abilities as to encou- 
rage the remarks of others, will find himfelf every 
day embarraffcd with new difficulties, and will 
harafs his mind, in vain, with the hopelefs labour 
of uniting heterogeneous ideas, digefting independ- 
ent hints, and collcfting into one point the feveral 
rays of borrowed light, emitted often with contrary 
direftions. 

Of all authors, thofe who retail their labours in 
periodical fheets would be mod unhappy, if they 
were much to regard the cenfures or the admonitions 
of their readers : for, as their works are not fertt 
into the world at once, but by fmall parts in gra- 
dual fucceffion, it is always imagined, by thole 
who think themfelves qualified to give inftruftions, 
that they may yet redeem their former failings by 
hearkening to better judges, and fupply the defi- 
ciencies of their plan, by the help of the criticifms 
which are fo liberally affbrded. 

I have had occafion to obferve, fometimes with 
vexation, and fometimes with merriment, the dif- 
ferent temper with which the fame man reads a 
printed and manufcript performance. When a book 
is once in the hands of the publick, it is con- 
fidered as permanent and unalterable; and the 
reader, if he be free from perfonal prejudices, takes 
it up with no other intention than of pleafing or in- 
ftrufting himfelf; he accommodates his mind to the 
author's defign ; and, having no intereft in refufing 
the amufement that is offered him, never interrupts 

L 4 his 
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his own tranquillity by fludied cavils^ or deftroys 
his facisfadion in that which is already wcll^ by aa 
anxious enquiry how it might be better; but is often 
contented without pleafure, and pleafcd without per- 
feftion. 

But if the fame man be called to confider the 
merit of a produdion yet unpublifhed, he brings an 
imagination heated with objedtions to paflages which 
he has yet never heard; he invokes all the powers 
of criticifm, and ftores his memory with Tafte and 
Grace, Purity and Dehcacy, Manners and Unities^ 
founds which, having been once uttered by thofe 
that underftood them, have been fince re-echoed 
without meaning, and kept up to the diilurb- 
ance of the world, by a conftant repercuffion from 
one coxcomb to another. He confiders himfelf as 
obliged to (hew, by fome proof of his abilities, that 
he is not confulted to no purpofe, and therefore 
watches every opening for objedtion, and looks round 
for every opportunity to propofe fome fpecious al- 
teration. Such opportunities a very fmall degree of 
fagacity will enable him to find ; for, in every work 
of imagination, the difpofition of parts, the infer- 
tion of incidents, and ufe of decorations, may be va- 
ried a thoufand ways with equal propriety ; and as in 
things nearly equal, that will always feem beft to 
every man which he himfelf produces, the critick, 
whofe bufmefs is only to propofe, without the care 
of execution, can never want the fatisfaftion of 
believing that he has fuggefted vtry important 
improvements, nor the power of inforcing his 
advice by arguments, which, as they appear con- 
vincing to himfelf, either his kindnefs or his 

vanity 
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vanity. will prcfs obftinately and importunately, with- 
out fufpicion that he may poffibly judge too haftily 
in favour of his own advice, or enquiry whether 
the advantage of the new fcheme be proportionate 
to the labour. 

It is obferved by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not fo much tp feleft the ftrongeft ar- 
guments which his caufe admits, as to employ all 
which his imagination can afford : for, in pleading, 
thofe reafons are pf moft value, which will moft 
affea the judges ; and the judges, fays he, will be 
always moft touched with that which they had before 
conceived. Every man who is called to give his 
opinion, of a performance, decides upon the fame 
principle; he firft fufFers himfelf to form expedta- 
tions, and then is angry at his difappointmcnt. He 
lets his imagination rove at large, and wonders that 
another, equally unconiined in the boundlefs oceaa 
of poffibility, takes a different courfe. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciouQy laid 
down, it is not applicable to the writer's caufc, be- 
caufe there always lies an appeal from domeftick 
.criticifm to a higher judicature, and the publick, 
which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is to 
pafs the laft fentence upon literary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs, when I firft entered upon this weekly 
labour. My readers having, from the performances 
of my predeceflbrs, eftablifhed an idea of uncon* 
nefted effays, to which they believed all future 
authors under a neceffity of conforming, were. im- 
patient of the leaft deviation from their fyftem, and 
numerous remonftrances were accordingly made 

by 
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by each, as he found his favourite fubjed omitted 
or delayed. Some were angry that the Rambler 
did not, like the Spectator, introduce himfelf to 
the acquaintance of the publick, by an account of 
his own birth and fludies, an enumeration of his adven- 
tures, and a defcription of his phyfiognomy* Others 
foon began to remark that he was a folemn, ferious, 
diftatorial writer, without fprightlinefs or gaiety, 
and called out with vehemence for mirth and 
humour. Another admonifhed him to have a fpecial 
eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and 
informed him that much of the Spedator's vivacity 
was laid out upon fuch aflemblies. He has beea 
cenfured for not imitating the politenefs of his pre^ 
deceflbrs, having hitherto ncglefted to take the 
ladies under his proteftion, and give them rules for 
the juft oppofition of colours, and the proper di- 
*r\enfions of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
quired by one to fix a particular cenfure upon thofe 
macrons who play at cards with fpeftaclcs. And 
another is very much offended whenever he meets 
with a Ipeculation, in which naked precepts arc 
comprifed without the illuftration of examples and 
charafters. 

I make not the leaft queftion that all thcfe mo- 
nitors intend the promotion of my dcfign, and the 
inftruftion of my readers 5 but they do not know, 
or do not refleft, that an author has a rule of choice 
peculiar to himfelf; and felcdts thofe fubjcfts which 
he k beft qualified to treat, by the courfe of his 
ftwdies, or the accidents of his life; that fome 
topicks of amufement have been already treated with 
too much fucccfs to invite a competition s and that 

he 
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he who endeavours to gain many readers muft try 
various arts of invitation, eflay every avenue of 
pleafure, and make frequent chariges in his methods 
of approach. 

I cannot but confider myfelf, amidft this tumult 
of criticifm, as a fhip in a poetical tempeft, im- 
pelled at the fame time by oppofite winds, and 
dafhed by the waves from every quarter, but held 
upright by the contrariety of the affailants, and 
fecured, in fome meafure, by multiplicity of diftrels. 
Had the opinion of my cenfures been unanimous, 
it might perhaps have ovcrfet my rcfolution; but 
fince I find them at variance with each other, I can, 
without fcruple, ncglefl: them, and endeavour to 
gain the favour of the publick by following the dir 
reftion of my own reafon, and indulging the fallies 
of my own imagination. 
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Numb. 24. Saturday, June 9, 1750. 

'Nimo in/efe tentat de/cendere. P E R s i u s . 

None> none defcends into himfelf. D r y o s k • 

AMONG the precepts, or aphorifms, admitted 
by general confent, and inculcated by fre- 
quent repetition, there is none more famous among 
the mafters of ancient wifdom, than that compendi- 
ous leflbn, Ti/cSS-* creavlovy Be acquainted with tbyfelf\ 
afcribed by fome to an oracle, and by others to Chilo 
of Lacedemon, 

This is, indeed, a diftatc, which, in the whofe 
extent of its meaning, may be faid to comprize all 
the fpeculation requifite to a moral agent. For what 
more can be neceffary to the regulation of life, than 
the knowledge of our original, our end, our duties, 
and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the firft au- 
thor, whoever he was, intended to be underftood in 
this unlimited and complicated fenfe; for of the 
inquiries, which in fo large an acceptation it would 
feem to recommend, fome are too extenfive for the 
powers of man, and fome require light from above, 
which was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more fatisfaftion concerning 
the original import of this celebrated fentence, if 
hiftory had informed us, whether it was uttered as a 
general inftruftion to mankind, or as a particular 
caution to fome private inquirer j whether it was 

applied 
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applied to fome fingle occafion, or laid down as the 
univerfal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the flighteft confideration, 
many poflible circumftances, in which this monition 
might very properly be inforced -, for every error in 
human condudt muft arife from ignorance in our- 
fclves, either perpetual or temporary; and happen 
cither becaufe we do not know what is beft and fit- 
ted, or becaufe our knowledge is at the time of 
aft ion not prefent to the mind. 

When a man employs himfelf upon remote and 
unneceflary fubjefts, and waftes his life upon qucf- 
tions which cannot be refolved, and of which the fo- 
liition would conduce very little to the advancement 
of happinefs ; when he lavifhes his hours in calculat- 
ing the weight of the terraqueous globe, or in ad- 
jufting fucceffive fyftems of worlds beyond the reach 
of the telefcope ; he may be very properly recalled 
from his excurfions by this precept, and reminded^ 
that there is a nearer being with which it is his dut^ 
to be more acquainted 5 and from which his atten- 
tion has hitherto been withheld by ftudies, to which 
Jie has no other motive than vanity or curiofity. 

The great praife of Socrates is, that he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his inftruftion and example, from 
the vain purfuit of natural philofophy to moral in- 
quiries, and turned their thoughts from ftars and 
tides, and matter and motion, upon the various 
modes of virtue, and relations of life. All his leftqres 
were but commentaries upon this faying j if we fup- 
pofe the knowledge of ourfelves recommended by 
Chilo, in oppofition to other inquiries lefs fuitablc 
to the ftate of man. 

The 
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The great fault of men of learning is ftill, that 
they offend- againft this rule, and appear willing to 
ftudy any thing rather than themfelves; for which 
reafon they are often defpifed by thofe, with whom 
they imagine themfelves above comparifon ; de- 
Ipifed, as u&lefs to common purpofes, as unable to 
conduct the mod trivial affairs, and unqualified to 
perform thofe offices by which the concatenation of 
fociety is preferved, and mutual tendernefs excited 
and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration and deep 
refearches. Having a mind naturally formed for 
the abftrufer fciences, he can comprehend intricate 
combinations without confufion, and being of a 
temper naturally cool and equal, he is feldom inter- 
rupted by his pafTions in the purfuit of the longeft 
chain of unexpefted confequences. He has, there- 
fore, a long time indulged hopes, that the folution 
of fome problems, by which the profeffors of fciencc 
have been hitherto baffled, is referved for his genius 
and induftry. He fpends his time in the higheft 
room of his houfe, into which none of his family are 
fuffered to enter ; and when he comes down to his 
dinner, or his refl, he walks about like a ftranger 
riiat is there only for a day, without any tokens of 
regard or tendernefs. He has totally diverted himfcif 
of all human fenfationsj he has neither eye for 
beauty, nor ear for complaint; he neither rejoices 
at the good fortune of his neareft friend, nor mourns 
for any publick or private calamity. Having once 
received a letter, and given it his fervant to read, 
he was informed, that it was written by his brother, 
wjio, being fhipwrecked, had fwam naked . to land* 

and 
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and was deftitute of neceflaries in a foreign country. 
Naked and deftitute ! fays Gelidus, reach down the 
laft volume of meteorological obfervations, extra6b 
an exaft account of the wind, and note it carefully 
in the diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once bfoke into his ftudy, 
to fhew him that a town at a fmall diftance was on 
fire, and in a few moments a fervant came to tell 
him, that the flame had caught fo many houfes on 
both fides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather efcaping with their lives, 
than faving their dwellings. What you tell me, 
fays Gelidus, is very probable, for fire naturally afts 
in a circle. 

Thus lives this great philofopher, infenfible to 
every fpeftacle of diftrefs, and unmoved by the 
loudeft call of focial nature, for want of confidering 
that men are defigned for the fuccour and comfort 
of each other ; that though there are hours which 
may be laudably fpent upon knowledge not imme- 
diately ufeful, yet the firft attention is due to prac- 
tical virtue ; and that he may be juftly driven out 
from the commerce of mankind, who has fo far ab- 
ftrafted himfelf from the fpecies, as to partake nei* 
ther of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglefts 
the endearments of his wife, and the carefles of his 
children, to count the drops of rain, note the changes 
of the wind, and calculate the eclipfes of the moons 
of Jupiter. 

I fhall referve to fome future paper the religious' 
and important meaning of this epitome of wifdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and folemn parts 

of 
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of life ; and that not only the philofopher may for- 
feit his pretences to real learning, but the wit and 
the beauty may mifcarry in their fchemes,.by the 
want of this univerfal requifite, the knowledge of 
themfelves. 

It is furely for no other reafon, that we fee fuch 
numbers refolutely ftruggling againfl: naturCj^ and 
contending for that which they never can attain^ en- 
deavouring to unite contradifkions^ and determined 
to excel in charafters inconfiflent with each other; 
that flock-jobbers affeft drefs, gaiety^ and elegance^ 
and mathematicians labour to be wits; that the 
foldier teazes his acquaintance with queftions in 
theology, and the academick hopes to divert the 
ladies by a recital of his gallantries. That abfurdity 
of pride could proceed only from ignorance of 
themfelves, by which Garth attempted criticifm, 
,and Congreve waved his title to dramatick reputa- 
tion, and defired to be confidered only as a gendc- 
man. 

Eirphues, with great parts, and extenfive know- 
ledge, has a clouded afpedt, and ungracious form; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his firft entrance 
into life, to diftinguifti himfelf by particularities in 
his drefs, to outvie beaus in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremoft in the fafhion, 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, that 
attention, which would always have produced efteem 
had it been fixed upon his mind; and though his 
virtues and abilities have preferved him from the 
contempt which he has fo diligently folicited, he 
has, at lead, raifed one impediment to his reputa- 
tion; fince all can judge of his drefs, but few of 

his 
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his underftanding ; and many who difcern that he is 
a fop, are unwilling to believe that he can be wife. 

There is one inftance in which the ladies are par- 
ticularly unwilling to obferve the rule of Chilo, 
They are defirous to hide from themfelves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavour too frequently to fup- 
ply the fprightlinefs and bloom of youth by artifi- 
cial beauty and forced vivacity. They h4*pe to in- 
flame the heart by glances which have loft their fire, 
or melt it by languor which is no longer delicate i 
they play over the airs which pleaftd at a time when- 
they were expeded only to pleafe, and forget that 
airs in time ought to give place to virtues. They 
continue to trifle, becaufc they could once trifle 
agreeably, till thofe who fliared their early pleafures 
are withdrawn to more ferious engagements ; and 
are fcarcely awakened from their dream of perpetual 
youth, but by the fcorn of thofe whom they en- 
deavour to rival. 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, June 12, 1750. 

PoJJunt fuia fojfe *uidentur* Vi jl G i L., 

For they can conquer who believe they can. D r t d b K . 

THERE are fome vices and errors which^ 
though often fatal to thofe in whom they are 
found, have yet> by the univerfal confcnt of nian^ 
kind, been confidered as entided to fome degree of 
rcfped, or have, at leaft, been exempted from con- 
temptuous infamy, and condemned by the •fcvercft 
moralifts with pity rather than deteftation. 

A conftant and invariable example of this gpnc* 
tal partiality will be found in the difiereht regard 
which has always been ihown to rafhnefs and cow-« 
ardice, two vices, of which, though they may. bfc 
conceived equally diftant from the middle point;, 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally in- 
jure any publick or private intereft, yet the one is 
never mentioned without fome kind of veneratioHf 
and the other always confidered as a topick of un- 
limited and licentious cenfure, on which all the 
virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

The fame diftindion is made, by the common 
fufFrage, between profufion and avarice, and, per- 
haps, between many other oppofite vices ; and, as 
I have found reafon to pay great regard to the voice 
of the people, in cafes where knowledge has been 
forced upon them by experience, without long de- 
dudtions or deep rcfearches, I am inclined to believe 

that 
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shut this diftribution of refpeft is not withotrf fbme 
agreement with the nature of things ; and that in 
the faults, which are thus invefted with extraordi- 
nary privileges, there are generally fome latent prin- 
ciples of merit, fome poffibilities of future virtue. 
Which may, by degrees, break from obftruftion, and 
by time and opportunity be brought into aft. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is mort 
rafy to take away fuperfluities than to fupply de- 
fers s and therefore he that is culpable, becaufe he 
has paflcd the middle point of virtue, is always ac- 
counted a fairer objcft of hope, than he who fails 
by falling fhort. The one has all that perfeftion re- 
quires^ and more, but the excefs may be eafily re- 
trenched; the other wants the qualities requifite to 
excellence, and , who can tell how he ftiall obtain 
them ? We are certain that the horfe may be taught 
to keep pace with his fellows, whofe fault is that he 
kaves them behind. We know that a few ftrokes of 
the axe will lop a cedar 5 but what arts of cultivation 
can elevate a ftirub ? 

■' To walk with circumfpeftion and fteadinefs in the 
right path, at an equal diftance between the ex- 
tremes of error, ought to be the conftant endeavour 
of every reafonable being; nor can I think thofe 
Ceachers of nwral wifdom much to be honoured as 
benefaftors to mankind, who are always enlarging 
upon the difficulty of our duties, and providing 
rather excufes for vice, than incentives to virtue. 

But, fince to moft it will happen often, and to all 
fometimes, that there will be a deviation towards 
one fide or the other, we ought always to employ 
our vigilance, with moft attention, on that enem/ 

M 2 from 
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from which there is the greateft danger, and ta ftray^ 
iif we muft ftray, towards thofe parts from whence 
we may quickly and eafily return. 

Among other oppolite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, though in dififerent degrees, 
I have often had occafion to confider the contrary 
effefts of prcfumption and defpondency ; of heady 
confidence, which promifes viftory without conteft, 
and heartlefs puIiUanimity, which ihrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, confounds dif- 
ficulty with impoflTibility, and confiders all advance* 
ment towards any new attainment as irreverfibly pro-, 
hibited. 

Prefumption will be eafily correfted. Every ex- 
periment will teach caution, and mifcarriages will 
hourly ftiew, that attempts are not always rewarded 
with fuccefs. The moft precipiute ardour will, .in 
time, be taught the necelficy of methodical gradation 
and preparatory meafures j and the moft daring con- 
fidence be convinced that neither merit, nor abilities, 
can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and aftivity, 
that they are always haftening^ to their own reform- 
ation ; becaufe they incite us to try whether our cx-^ 
pedtations are well grounded, and therefore detedl 
the deceits which they are apt to occafion. But 
timidity is a difeafe of the mind more obftinate and 
fatal; for a man once perfuaded, that any impedi- 
ment is infuperable, has given it, with refpeft to 
himfelf, that ftrength and weight which it had not 
before. He can fcarcely ftrive with vigour and per- 
feverance, when he has no hope of gaining the 
victory i and fince he never will try his ftrength, 

can 
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can never difcovcr the unrcafonablencfs of his 
fears. 

• There is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature^ a kind of intelleftual cowardice, which 
whoever convcrfes much among them, may obfervc 
frequently to deprefs the alacrity of enterprife, and, 
by confequence, to retard the improvement of fci- 
ence. They have annexed to every fpecies of know- 
ledge fbme chimerical character of terror and in- 
hibition, which they tranfmit, without much reflec- 
tion, from one to another ; they firft fright them- 
felves, and then propagate the panick to their 
fcholars and acquaintance. One ftudy is inconfiftent 
with a lively imagination, another with a folid judg- 
ment ; one is improper in the early parts of life, 
another requires fo much time, that it is not to be 
attempted at an advanced age; one is dry and con- 
tra&s the fentiments, another is difFufe and over- 
burdens the memory ; one i§ infufFerable to tafte 
and delicacy, and another wears out life in the ftudy 
of words, and is ufelefs to a wife man, who delires 
only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Infantes 
harbatij boys both young and old, have been hither- 
to frighted from digrefling into new trafts of learn- 
ing, none has been more mifchievoufly efficacious 
than an opinion that every kind of knowledge re- 
quires a peculiar genius, or mental conftitution, 
framed for the reception of fome ideas, and the ex- 
clufion of others ; and that to him whofe genius is 
not adapted to the ftudy which he profecutes, all 
labour (hall be vain and fruitlefs, vain as an endea- 
vour to mingle oil and water, or in the language of 
M 3 chemiftry. 
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chemiftry» to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous^ 
principles. 

This opinion we niay reafonably fufpefl: to have 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It 
is natural for thofe who have raifcd a reputation by 
any fcience, to exalt themfelves as endowed by 
heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by an 
extraordinary defignation for their profefTion ; and 
to fright competitors away by reprcfenting the diffi- 
culties with which they muft contend, and the ne- 
ceffity of qualities which are fuppofed to be not 
generally conferred, and which no man can know, 
but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this difcouragement it may be poffibly an- 
fwered, that fince a genius, whatever it be, is like 
fire in the flint, only to be produced by coUilioii' 
with a proper fubjed, it is the bufinefs of every man 
to try whether his faculties may not happily co-- 
operate with his defires j and fince they whofe pro- 
ficiency he admires, knew their own force only by- 
the event, he needs but engage in the fame under- 
taking with equal fpirit, and may reafonably hope^ 
for equal fuccefs. 

There is another fpecies of falfe intelligence, » 
given by thofe who profefs to fhew the way to the 
fummit of knowledge, of equal tendency to deprefs 
the mind with falfe diftruft of itfelf, and weaken it 
by needlefs folicitude and dejeftion. When a fcho- 
lar whom they defire to animate, confults them at 
his entrance on fome new ftudy, it is common to 
make flattering reprcfentations of its pleafantnefs 
and facility. Thus they generally attain one of 
tWo ends almoft equally defirable -, they either incite 

his 
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his induftry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abilities, fince they are 
fuppofed to relate only what they have found, ^nd 
to have proceeded with no lefs eafe than they pro- 
mife to their followers. 

The ftudent, inflamed by this eiicouragement^ fets 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few fteps 
with great alacrity, but he foon finds afperitiesh and 
intricacies of which he has not been forewarned, 
and imagining that none ever were fo entangled or 
fatigued before him, finks fuddenly into defpair, and 
de(ift$ as froni an expedition in which fate oppofes 
him. Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, 
and he is defeated without refiftance, becaufc he had 
no expedtation of an enemy. 

Of thefe treacherous inftruftors, the one deftroys 
Induftry, by declaring that induftry is vain, the other 
by reprefenting it as needlefs ; the one cuts away the 
root of hope, the other raifes it only to be blaftcd^ 
The one confines his pupil to the Ihore, by telling 
him that his wreck is certain, the other fends him to 
fea, without preparing him for tempefts. 

Falfe hopes and falfe terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who propofes to grow eminent 
by learning, fliould carry in his mind, at once, the 
difficulty of excellence, and the force of induftry i 
and remember that fame is not conferred but as the 
recompence of labour, and that labour, vigoroufly 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 
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Numb. 26. Saturday, June 14, 1750. 



tngentes domtnos, it clora nom'tnafam^, 

lUuflriqui graves nohilitate domos 
De*uitaf et longe cautusfuge ; contrabe 'vela, 
Et ti littorihus cymha propinqua vehat . S £ N £ c A • 

Each mighty lord, big ^th^a pompous name. 

And each high houfe of fortune and of fame. 

With caution fly ; contradl thy ample fails. 

And near the fhore improve the gentle gales. Elphikstoit* 

Mr. Rambler, 

IT is ufual for men, engaged in the fame purfuits^ 
to be inquifitive after the condudt and fortune of 
each other ; and, therefore, I fuppofe it will not be 
unpleafing to you, to read an account of the various 
changes which have happened in part of a life de- 
voted to literature. My narrative will not exhibit any 
great variety of events, or extraordinary revolutions ; 
but may, perhaps, be not lefs ufeful, becaufe I fhall 
relate nothing which is not likely to happen to a 
thoufand others. 

I was born heir to a very fmall fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care 
of an uncle. He having no children, always treated 
me as his fon, and Ending in me thofe qualities 
which old men ealily difcover in fprightly children, 
when they happen to love them, declared that a 
genius like mine fhould never be loft for want of cul- 
tivation. He therefore placed me, for the ufual time, 

at 
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at a great fchool> and then fent me to the univer* 
iity, with a larger allowance than my own patrimony 
would have afforded^ that I might not keep mean 
company^ but learn to become my dignity when I 
ihould be made lord chancellor, which he often 
lamented^ that the increafe of his infirmities was very 
likely to preclude him from feeing. 

This exuberance of money difplayed itfelf in gaiety 
of appearance^ and wantonnefs of expence, and in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of thofe whom the 
fame fuperfluity of fortune betrayed to the fame li- 
cence and oftentation: young heirs, who pleafed 
themfelves with a remark very frequent in their 
mouthsj that though they were fent by their fathers 
to the univerfity, they were not under the neceffity of 
living by their learning. 

Among men of this clafs I eafily obtained the 
reputation of a great genius, and was perfuaded^ 
that^ with fuch livelinefs of imagination, and de- 
licacy of fentiment, I fliould never be able to fub- 
mit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
myfelf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts 
of learning, and was often fo much elated with 
my fuperiority to the youths with whom I con- 
veried, that I began to liften, with great attention, 
to thofe that recommended to me a wider and more 
confpicuous theatre; and was particularly touched 
with an obfervation, made by one of my friends; 
That it was not by lingering in the univerfity that 
Prior became ambaffador, or Addifon fecretary of 
ftate. 

This defire was hourly increafed by the fblicita- 
tion of my companions, who removing one by one 

to 
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to London, as the caprice of their relations allowed 
them> or the legal difntiifHon from the hands of 
their guardians put it in their power, never failed to 
fend an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
world, and to rcmonftrate how much was loft by 
^vcry hour's continuance in a place of retirement and 
conftraint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harafled 
me with monitory letters, which I fbmetimes ntf- 
gleded to open for a week after I received theni» 
and generally read in a tavern, with fuch eom- 
ments as might ihew how much I was fuperior to 
inftruftion or advice. I could not but wonder, ho# 
a man confined to the country, and unacquainted 
'^irfi the prefent fyftem of things, fhould imagine 
himfelf qualified to inftruft a rifing genius, born to 
^ve laws to the age, refine its tafte, and multiply 
its pleafures. 

. The poftman, however, ftill continued to bring 
mc new remonftrances 5 for my uncle was very 
little depreffcd by the ridicule and reproach which 
Jie never heard. But men of parts have quick i:e- 
fentments ; it was impoflible to bear his usurpations 
for ever j and I refolved, once for all, to make hini 
;in example to thofe who imagine themfelves wife 
becaufe they are old, and to teach young men, who 
are too tame under reprefentation, in what manner 
grey-bearded infolence ought to be treated. I therc- 
fcrc one evening took my pen in hand, and after 
fcaving animated myfelf with a catch, wrote a ge- 
neral anfwer to all his precepts, with fuch vivacity 
of turn, fuch elegance of irony, and fuch afpcrity 
^ farcafoii that I convulfed a large company with 

univerfal 
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univerial laughter, difturbed the neighbourhood mth 
vociferations of applaufe, and five dap afterwards 
was anfwered^ that I mufl: be content to live on mf 
own cftatc. 

This contradion of my income gave me no diC- 
turbance, for a genius like mine was out of the 
reach of want. I had friends that would be proud 
to open their purfes at my call, and profpefts of 
ibch advancement as would foon reconcile my 
uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, I refolved 
tD receive into favour, without infifting on any 
acknowledgement of his offence, when the fplen* 
dour of my condition fliould induce him to wilh 
for my countenance. I therefore went up to Lon-: 
don, before I had fhewn the alteration of my con-^ 
dition, by any abatement of my way of living, and 
was received by all my academical acquaintance 
with triumph and congratulation. I was immedi- 
ately introduced among the wits and men of fpiritj. 
and in a fhort time had divefted myfelf of aU my 
fcholar's gravity, and obtained the reputation of ^ 
pretty fellow. 

You will e^Gly believe that I had no great know-., 
ledge of the worlds yet I had been hindered, by the 
general difinclination every man feels to confe(s po-, 
verty, from telling to any one the refolution of my 
uncle, and for fome time fubfifted upon the ftock of 
money which I had brought with me, and contri- 
buted my (hare as before to all our entertainments. 
But my pocket was foon emptied, and I was 
cAligcd to alk my friends for a fmall fum. This 
was a favour, which we had often reciprocally re* 
ceived from one another; they fuppofed my wanta^ 

only 
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anly accidental, and therefore willingly fupplied 
them. In a fhort time I found a necelTity of 
afking again^ and was again treated with the fame 
civility; but the third time they began to won- 
der what that old rogue my uncle could mean by 
fending a gentleman to town without money; and 
when they gave me what I alked for, advifed me to 
ftipulatc for more regular remittances. 

This fomewhat difturbed my dream of conftant 
affluence; but I was three days after completely 
awalced; for entering the tavern where we met 
€very evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
<romplaifance, and, inftead of contending to l^ht 
me up flairs, fufFered me to wait for fome minutes 
by the bar. When I came to my company I found 
them unufually grave and formal, and one of them 
took the hint to turn the converfation upon the mif- 
condufk of young n>en, and enlarged upon the folly 
of frequenting the company of men of fortune, 
without being able to fupport the expence, an obfer- 
vation- which the reft contributed either to Enforce 
by repetition, or to illuftrate by examples. Only one 
of them tried to divert the difcourfe, and endeavour- 
ed to direft my attention to remote queftions, and 
common topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty eafily believes himlelf 
fufpcfted. I went, however, next morning to break- 
faft with him who appeared ignorant of the drift of 
the converfation, and by a feries of enquiries, draw- 
ing ftill nearer to the point, prevailed on him, riot, 
perhaps, much againft his will, to inform me, that 
Mr. Bajb^ whofe father was a wealthy attorney near 
my native place, had, the morning before, received 

an 
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an account of my uncle's refcntment, and connniuni- 
cated his intelligence with the utmoft induftry of 
groveling infblence. 

; It was now no longer pradlicablc to confort with 
ixiy former friends, unlefs I would be content to bfc 
ufed as an inferior guefl, who was to pay for his wine 
by mirth and flattery j a charafter which, if I could 
not efcape it, I refolved to endure only among thofe 
who had never known me in the pride of plenty. I 
changed my lodgings, and frequented the cofFce- 
houfes in a different region of the town ; where I was 
very quickly diftinguilhed by feveral young gentle- 
men of high birth, and large eftates, and began 
again to amufe my imagination with hopes of prefer- 
ment,, though not quite fo confidently as when I had 
leis experience. 

: The firft great conqucft which this new fcene 
enabled me to gain over myfelf was, when I fab- 
mitted to confefs to a party, who invited me to an 
expenfive diverfion, that my revenues were not equal 
to fuch golden pleafures; they would not fufFer me, 
however, to ftay behind, and with great reludtancc 
I yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity of 
recommending myfelf to fome office or employment, 
which they unanimoufly promifed to procure me by 
their joint intereft. 

I had now entered into a ftate of dependence, and 
had hopes, or fears, from almoft every man I faw. 
If it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his mi- 
fery who has many ? I was obliged to comply with a 
thoufand caprices, to concur in a thoufand follies, 
and to countenance a thoufand errors. I endured 
innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at 

leaft 
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leaft from hcgligcncc, which will creep in upon the 
kindeft and inoft delicate nmindsj when they converfe 
without the mutual awe of equal condition. I found 
the fpirit and vigour of liberty every moment finking 
in mcj and a fervile fear of difpleafing, Healing b^ 
degrees upon all my behaviour^ till no word> or Idok^ 
or aftion, was my own. As the folicitude to pleafe 
increafed^ the power of pleafing grew lefs> and I was 
always clouded with diffidence where it was mod my 
intereft and ^i(h to fhine. 

My patrons^ confidering me as belonging to the 
community^ and> therefore^ not the charge of any 
particular perfon, made no fcruple of ncglefting any 
opportunity pf promoting me> which every one 
fhought more properly the bufinefe of another. An 
account of my expeftations and difappointments, and 
the, fucceeding viciflitudes of my life, I fhall give you 
in oiy. following letter, w.hich will be, I hope> of ufe 
%o fliew how ill he forms his fchemes, who expeda 
l^llppinefs without freedom. 

^ I am, &c^ 
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Numb* 27. Tuesday, June 19, 1750. 



■ I ■ Pauperiem mttuens potimre metaliis 
^ Libert ate caret. Hot.. 

So he> who poverty with horror views, 
; Who fells his freedom in exchange ior gold, 
(Freedom iqt mines of wealth too cheaply fold) 
Shall make eternal fervitude his fate. 
And feel a haughty mailer's galling weight. F a a k ci s . 

1 

' Mr. Rambler, 

AS it is natural for every man to think himfelf 
of importance, your knowledge of thd world 
will incline you to forgive me, if I imagine your 
QurioGty fo much excited by the former part of 
my narration, as to make you defire that I lliould? 
proceed wichout ^ any unneceflary arts of connec*' 
aon. I ihall, therefore, not keep you longer im 
foch fufpenfe, as perhaps my performance may notJ 
cornpenfate. ^ 

In the gay company with which I was now united;' 
I found thofe allurements and delights, which the 
friendfhip of young men always affords ; there was^ 
that opennefs which naturally produced confidence, 
that affability which, in fome meafure, foftened de-^ 
pendence, and that ardour of profeflion which incit-^* 
ed hope. When our hearts were dilated with merri- 
ment, promifes were poured out with unlimited pro- 
fufion, and life and fortune were but a fcanty faeri- 
jfice to fricndftiipi but when the hour came, at which 

any 
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any effort was to be made, I had generally the vexa- 
tion to find that my intereft weighed nothing againfi: 
the flighteft amufemcnt, and that every petty avo- 
cation was found a fufHcient plea for continuing me in 
uncertainty and want. Their kindnefs was indeed 
fincere; when they promifcd, they had no inten- 
tion to deceive; but the fame juvenile warmth 
which kindled their benevolence, gave force in the 
fame proportion to every other paffion, and I was 
forgotten as loon as any new pleafure feized on their 
attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities ftiould be fpon at an end, and defired me, 
from that inftant, to throw upon him all care of 
my fortune, for a poft of conGderable value was that 
day. become vacant, and he knew his intereft fuffi- 
ci^nt to procure it in the morning. He defired me 
to call on him early, that he might be dreflfcd fbon 
enough to wait on the minifler before any other ap- 
plication fhould be made. I came as he appointed, 
>(lrith all the flame of gratitude, and was told by. his 
fcryant, that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to tra- 
vel, he had been perfuaded to accompany him to 
Dover, and that they had taken poft-horfcs two 
}iours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kind- 
nefs of Charinus, who, at my requeft, went to beg. 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with 
great reputation, and in which I fhould have many 
opportunities of promoting his intereft in return; 
and he pleafed himfelf with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we fhould confer, and the advances 

that 
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that wc Ibould make by our united ftrength. Away 
therefore he went, equally warm with friendfliip 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledge^ 
ments againft his return. At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in his way a party going 
to breakfaft in the country^ that the ladies impor- 
tuned him too much to be refufedj and that hav- 
ing paifed the morning with them, he was come back 
to drefs himfelf for a ball, to which he was invited 
for the evening, 

I have fufFered feveral difappointments from tai- 
lors and periwig-makers^ who by negiefting to per- 
form their work withheld my ^patrons from court; 
and once failed of an eftablifhment for life by the 
delay of a fervant, fent to a neighbouring (hop to re- 
plenilh a fnuflT-box. 

At laft I thought my folicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who 
being then in the country, could not very fpeedily 
fill it, and whofe fondneis woukl not have fufiered 
him to rcfufc his fon alcfs reafbnable requeft* Hip- 
podamus therefore fet forward with great expedition, 
and I expe£tcd every hour an account of his fuccefa. 
A long time I waited without any intelligence, but 
at laft received a letter from Newmarket, by which 
I was informed that the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his paflions too well to 
imagine that he could refule himfelf his favourite 
amufement. 

You will not wonder that I was at lad weary of 
the patronage of young men, efpecially as I found 
chem not generally to promifc much greater fkielity 

Vol. IV. N as 
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as thcjr advanced in life; for I obferved that what thcjr 
gained in fteadinefs they loft in benevolence, and grew 
colder to my intercft as they became more diligent 
to promote their own* I was convinced that their 
liberality was only profufenefs, that as chance di- 
reftcd, they were equally generous to vice and vir-« 
tue, that they were warm but becaufc they were 
thoughtlefs^ and counted the fupport of a friend onljf 
amongft other gratifications of paSlon. 

My refolution was now to ingratiate myfelf with 
men whofe reputation was eftabliflied, whofe high 
ftations enabled them to prefer me, and whofe ag0 
exempted them from fudden changes of incUmf< 
tion. I was confidered as a man of parts^ and 
therefore eafily found admiflion to the table of Hi^^ 
larius, the celebrated orator, renowned equally fbv 
the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of his dic- 
tion, and the acutenefs of his wit. Hilar ius received 
me with an appearance of great fatisfa£lion, pro« 
duced to me all his friends, and direfted to me that 
part of his difcourfe in which he moft endeavoured 
to difplay his imagination, I had now learned my 
own intereft enough to fupply him opportunities fat 
fmart remarks and gay failles, which I never failed to 
echo and applaud. Thus I was gaining every hour 
on his affedtions, till unfortunately, when the aflfem-* 
bly was more fplendid than ufual, his deflre of admi- 
ration prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. I 
bore it for fome time with great fubmiffion, and 
fuccefs encouraged him to redouble his attacks; at 
iaft my vanity prevailed over my prudence, I retorted 
his irony with fudi Ipirit, that Hilarius> unaccuf* 
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tomed CO refiftance^ was difconcerted, and (bon found 
means of convincing mc that his purpofe was not to 
encourage a rival, but to foftcr a parafitc. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio; 
a nobleman eminent for judgment and criticifm. He 
had contributed to my reputation by the praifes which 
he had often bcftowcd upon my writings, in which 
he owned that there were proofs of a genius that 
niight rife to high degrees of excellence, when time, 
or information, had reduced its exuberance. He 
therefore required me to confult him before the 
publicadon of any new performance, and commonly 
propofed innumerable alterations, without fufBcient 
attention to the general defign, or regard to my 
form of flyle, and mode of imagination. But thefe 
correftions he never failed to prefs as indifpenfably 
neceflary, and thought the leaft delay of compliance 
an aft of rebellion. The pride of an author made 
this treatment infufFerable, and I thought any tyranny 
cafier to be borne than that which took from me the 
ufe of my underftanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches the ftatcfman, who 
was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and fcemed to 
have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. I 
found his favour more permanent than chat of the 
others, for there was a certain price at which it might 
be bought; he allowed 'nothing to humour, or to 
afFeftion, but was always ready to pay liberally for 
the fervice that he required. His demands were, 
indeed, very often fuch as virtue could not eafily 
confent to gratify j but virtue is not to be confulted 
when men are to raife their fortunes by the favour of 
the great. His meafures were cenfurcd i I wrote in 
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bis defence, and was recompenfed with a place, af 
which the profits were never received by me without 
the pangs of remembering that they were the reward 
of wickcdnefs, a reward which nothing but that ne- 
.ceffity which the confumption of my little eftate in 
thefe wild purfuits had brought upon me, hindered 
me from throwing back in the face of my corruptor. 
At this time my uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a fmall fortune. I had refolution 
to throw oflf the Iplendor which reproached me to 
imyfelf, and retire to an humbler ftate, in which I am 
jttow endeavouring to recover the dignity of virtue, 
and hope to make fome reparation for my crime and 
follies, by informing others, who may be led after 
the fame pageants, that they are about to engage in 
a courfe of life, in which they are to purchafe, hj^ 
a thoufand miferies, the privilege of repentance. 

I am, &c. 

EUBULUS. 
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Numb. 28. Saturday, June 23, 1750. 

im mors grwvis incuhat^ 
j^/, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moriturjibi, ' Senbca* 

To him, alasj to him^ I fear> 
The face of death will terrible appear. 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his fenfelefs pride. 
By bemg known to all the worid befide. 
Docs not himfelf, when he is dying, know. 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. Cowlby. 

I HAVE fliewn, in a late eflay, to what errors 
men are hourly betrayed by a miftaken opinion 
of their own powers, and a negligent infpeftion of 
their own charafler. But as I then confined my ob- 
fcrvations to common occurrences, and familiar 
fcenes, I think it proper to inquire, how far a nearer 
acquaintance with ourfelves is neceflary to our prc- 
fervation from crimes as well as follies, and how 
much the attentive ftudy of our own minds may con- 
tribute to fecure to us the approbation of that being, 
to whom we are accountable for our thoughts and our 
aftions, and whofe favour muft finally conftitute our 
total happinefs. 

If it be reafonable to eftimate the difficulty of any 
enterprife by frequent mifcarriages, it may juftly be 
concluded that it is not eafy for a man to know him- 
felf; for wherefoever we turn our view, we (hall find 
almoft all with whom we converfe fo nearly as to 
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judge of their fentiments, indulging more favourable 
conceptions of their own virtue than they have been 
able to inoprefs upon others, and congratulating 
themfelves upon degrees of excellence, which their 
fondeft admirers cannot allow them to have attained. 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue are ge- 
nerally confidered as arts of hypocrify, and as fnares 
laid for confidence and praife. But I believe the fuf- 
picion often unjuft -, thofe who thus propagate their 
own reputation, only extend the fraud by which 
they have been themfelves deceived 5 for this failing 
is incident to numbers, who feem to live without de- 
figns, competitions, or purfuits j it appears on oc- 
cafions which promife no acceflion of honour or of 
profit, and to perfons from whom very little is to be 
hoped or feared. It is, indeed, not eafy to tell Jiow 
far we may be blinded by the love of ourfelves, when 
we refle6t how much a fecondary paffion can cloud 
our judgment, and how few faults a man^ in the fiirft 
raptures of love, can difcover in the perfon or con- 
duft of his miftrefs. 

To lay open all the fources from which error flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own charafter, 
would require more exaft knowledge of the human 
heart, than, perhaps, the moft acute and laborious 
obfervers have acquired. And fince falfehood may be 
diverfified without end, it is not unlikely that every 
man admits an impofture in fome refped peculiar to 
himfelf, as his views have been accidentally diredled, 
or his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
infidious^ which it may, perhaps, not be ufelefs to de- 
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tcift> bccaufe though they arc grofs, they may be fa- 
tal^ and becaufe nothing but attention is necelTary to 
defeat them. 

One fophifm by which men perfuade themfelveS 
tiaat they have thofe virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the fubftitution of fingle afts for ha« 
bits. A mifer who once relieved a friend from the 
danger of a prifon, fufFers his imagination to dwell 
for ever upon his own heroick generofity ; he yields 
his heart up to indignation at thole who are blind 
to merit, or infenfible to mifery, and who can 
pleafe themfelves with the enjoyment of that wealth, 
Mrhich they never permit others to partake. From 
any ccnfures of the world, or reproaches of his con-* 
foience, he has an appeal to a<5tion and to know* 
ledge : and though his whole lijfe is a courfe of ra- 
pacity and avarice, he concludes himfelf to be ten- 
der and liberal, bccaufe he has once performed an 
aft of liberality and tendei-nefs. 

As a glais which magnifies objefts by the ap* 
proach of one end to the eye, leffens them by the 
application of the other, fo rices are extenuated by 
the inverfion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
augmented. Thofe faults which we cannot conceal 
from our own notice, are confidered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, or fettled prac- 
tices, but as cafual failures, and (ingle lapfes. A man 
who has, from year to year, fet his country to fale, 
either for the gratification of his ambition or refent- 
ment, confejQTes that the heat of party now and then 
betrays the fevereft virtue to meafures that cannot be 
fcrioufly defended. He that fpends his days and 
nights in riot and debauchery, owns that his paflions 
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oftentimes overpower his refolution. But each com^ 
forts himfelf that his faults are not without pre-. 
cedent, for the bcft and the wifeft men have given 
way to the violence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praife of 
goodnefs with the praftice, and who believe them- 
felves mild and moderate, charitable and faithful^ 
becaufe they have exerted their eloquence in com- 
mendation of mildncfs, fidelity, and other virtues. 
This is an error almoft univerfal among thofe that 
converfe much with dependents, with fuch whofe 
fear or intereft difpofes them to a feeming reverence 
for any declamation, however enthufiaftick, and fub- 
miffion to any boaft, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themfelves by the goodnefs of their opinions, and 
forget how much more eafily men may fhew their 
virtue in their talk than in their aftions. 

The tribe is likewife very numerous of thofe who 
regulate their lives, not by the ftandard of religion, 
but the meafure of other men's virtue; who lull 
their own remorfe with the remembrance of crimes 
more atrocious than their own, and feem to be- 
lieve that they are not bad while another can be found 
worfe. 

. For efcaping thefe and a thoufand other deceits,- 
many expedients have been propofed. Some have 
recommended the frequent confultation of a wife 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
fmcerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general ufe : for in order to fecure the 
virtue of one, it prefuppofes more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In the firft, fuch a 
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defire of reftitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accufation from the mouth of 
him whom he efteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not difcovered; 
and in the fecond fuch zeal and honefty, as will 
make him content for his friend's advantage to lofe 
his kindnefs. 

A long life may be pafled without finding, a friend 
in whofc underftanding and virtue we tan equally 
confide, and whofe opinion we can value at once 
for its juftnefs and fincerity. A weak man, how- 
ever honeft, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counfel. 
Friends are often chofen for fimilitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings, be^ 
caufc they are his own. Friends are tender, and un- 
willing to give pain, or they are interefted, and 
fearful to offend. 

Thefe objeftions have inclined others to advife, 
that he who would know himfdf, fhould confult hi^ 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are vente^ 
to his face, and liften for the cenfures that are ut-: 
tcred in private. For his great bufinefs is to know 
his faults, and thofe malignity will difcover, and 
rcfentment will reveal. But this precept may be 
often fruftrated ; for it feldom happens that rivals or 
opponents are fuffered to come near enough to know 
our conduct with fo much exaftnefs as that con- 
fcience (hould allow and refledl the accufation. The 
charge of an enemy is often totally falfe, and com- 
monly fo mingled with falfehood, that the mind 
takes advantage from the failure of one part to dif- 
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credit the reft, aild never fufifers any difturbance 
ftfcerward from fuch partial reports. 

Yet it fecms that enemies hare been always found 
by experience the moft faithful monitors; for ad* 
veriity has ever been confidered as the ftatc in which 
a man moft eafily becomes acquainted with himfeU^ 
and this efFeft it muft produce by withdrawing flat* 
terers, whofe bufinefs it is to hide our weaknefles 
from tis, or by giving loofc to malice, and licence 
to reproach j or at leaft by cutting off thofe plca^ 
fures which called us away from meditation on oat 
own conduftj and rcpreflSng that pride which too 
eafily perfuades us, that we merit whatever we enjoy« 
Part of thefe benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himfelf, by aftigning proper portions 
of his life to the examination of the reft, and by 
putting himfclf frequently in fuch a fituation by re* 
tirement and abftradlion, as may weaken the infiu^ 
ence of external objefts. By this pradice he may 
obtain the folitude of adverfity without its melan^ 
choly, its inftrudions without its cenfures, and its 
fenfibility without its perturbations. 

The neccffity of fetting the world at a diftance 
from us, when we are to take a furvey of ourfelves^ 
has fent many from high ftations to the feveritics of 
a monaftick life 5 and indeed, every man deeply en- 
gaged in bufinefs, if all regard to another ftate be 
not extinguiflied, muft have the convidion, though, 
perhaps, not the refolution of Valdeflb, who, when 
be folicited Charles the fifth to difmifs him, being 
alked, whether he retired upon dilguft, anfwered 
that he laid down his comnriffion, for no other rea- 
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fon but becaufe there ought to he Jome time for Jober 
refleBion between the life of ajoldier and his death. 

There are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with fublunary hopes and fears, from which it is 
neceflary to be at intervals difencunnbered, that wc 
may place ourfelves in his prefence who views effedls 
in their caufes, and aftions in their motives 5 that 
wc may, as Chillingworth exprefles it, confider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world 
but God and ourfelves; or, to ufe language yet more 
awful, may commune with our own hearts^ andhefiill. 

Death, fays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is 
too much known to others, and too little to himfelf j 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early 
rcftorcrs of literature, thought the ftudy of our own 
hearts of fo much importance, that he has recom- 
mended it from his tomb. Bum Joannes Jovianus 
Pontanus, quem amaverunt bona muja^ Jufpexerunt 
virifrobij honeftaverunt reges dominii jamjcis quijim, 
vel qui potius fuerim ; ego vero te, hofpes, no/cere in tene'- 
bris nequeoj/ed teipjum ut nojcas rogo. " I am Pon- 
^ tanus, beloved by the powers of literature, admired 
** by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs 
«* of the world. Thou knoweft now who I am, 
^ or more properly who I was. For thee, ftranger> 
<* I who am in darknefs cannot know thee, but I 
«* intreat thee to know thyfclf." 

I hope every reader of this paper will confider 
himfdf as engaged to the obiervation of a precept, 
which the wifdom and virtue of all ages have con* 
cwred to enforce, a precept didated by philolb« 
phers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by fames. 
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Numb. 29. Tuesday, ^une 26, 1750/ 

Prudtns futuri temporis exitum 
CaUgino/a noSe premit ileus, 

Riidetqta Ji mortalU ultra 

Fas trepidet——^ HoR» 

Bot God has wifely hid from human fight 

The dark decrees of future fate. 
And fown their feeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ftate. 
When mortals fearch too foon, and fear too late. D r y o £ i^ • 

THERE is nothing recommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the fecure poffeffion of the prefent hour, and 
the difmiffion of all the cares which intrude upon 
our quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturbations, 
the enjoyment of thofe delights which our condition 
happens to fct before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unn 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always confiderd as the fallies of a genius, 
intent rather upon giving pleafure than inftrudion,' 
eager to take every advantage of infinuation, and 
. provided the paflions can be engaged on its fide, 
very little folicitous about the fuffrage of reafon. 

The darknefs and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the purfuit of 
happinefs, may, indeed, be alledged as an excufe for 
many of their feducing invitations to immediate en- 
joyment, lyhich the moderns, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead. It is no wonder 
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that fuch as had no promife of; another ftate fhould 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 
of that which was before them ; but furely thofe who 
arc acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternity^ 
might think it neceffary to put fome reftraint upon 
their imagination, and reSedb that by echoing the 
fongs of the ancient bacchanals, and tranfmitting 
the maxims of pad debauchery, they not only prove 
that they want invention, but virtue, and fubmit to 
the fervility of imitation only to copy that of which 
the writer, if he was to live now, would often be 
afhamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
feldom without fome radiations of underftanding, by 
which meaner minds may be enlightened, the in- 
citements to pleafure are, in thofe authors, general- 
ly mingled with fuch refledions upon life, as well 
deferyc to be confidercd diftinftly from the purpofes 
for which they are produced, and to be treafured 
up as the fettled conclufions of extenfive ohfervation, 
acute fagacity, and mature experience. V 

It is not without true judgnrient that on thefc oc- 
cafions they often warn their readers againft en- 
quiries into futurity, and folicitude about everjts 
which lie hid in caufes yet unadive, and which time 
has not brought forward into the view of reafon. An 
idle and thoughtlefs refignation to chance, without 
any ftruggle againft calamity, or endeavour after 
advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a reafon- 
able being, in whofe power providence has put a 
great part even of his prefent happinefs ; but it fhews 
an equal ignorance of our proper fphere, to harafi 
our thoughts with conjedtures about things not yet 
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in being. How can we regulate events^ of which 
wc yet know not whether they will ever happen i 
And why fhould wc think, with painful anxiety, 
about that on which our thoughts can have no in- 
fluence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wife 
man is never furprized ; and, perhaps, this exemp* 
tion from aftonifhment may be imagined to proceed 
from fuch a profpedt into futurity, as gave previous 
intimation of thofe evils which often fall unexpeftcd 
upon others that have lefs forefight. But the truth 
is, that things to come, except when they approach 
very nearly, are equally hidden from men of all de- 
grees of underftanding ; and if a wife man is not 
amazed at fudden occurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but lefs upon futurity. He never 
confid^red things not yet exifting as the proper ob- 
jefts of his attention j he never indulged dreams till 
he was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized 
non- entities to his mind. He is not furprized bc- 
caufe he is not difappointed, and he efcapes difap- 
pointment becaufe he never forms any expeftations. 

The concern about things to come, that is (6 
juftly cenfurcd, is not the refult of thofe general re- 
flexions on the variablencfs of fortune, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the univerfal infecurity of all hu- 
man acquifitions, which muft always be fuggefted 
by the view of the world; but fuch a defponding 
anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind upon 
fcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes fear 
predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the fame nature 
vith jcaloufy in love, and fufpicion in the general 
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commerce of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms^ difpofes him to judge of every thing 
in a manner that leaft favours his own quiet, fills 
him with perpetual ftratagems of countera&ion^ 
wears him out in fchemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length, perhaps, con- 
tributes to the produdion of thofe mifchiefs of which 
it had railed fuch dreadful apprehenfions. 

It has been ufual in all ages for .moralifts to re« 
prefs the fwellings of vain hope by reprefentacions 
of the innumerable cafualties to which life is fubjeA^ 
and by inftances of the unexpe£led defeat of the 
wifeft fchemes of policy, and fudden fubverfions of 
the higheft eminences of greatnefs. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally obferved, that all thefe examples 
afibrd the proper antidote to &ar as well as to hope^ 
and may be applied with no lefs efficacy as conlbla^ 
tions to the timorous, than as reflraints to the proud* 

Evil is uncertain in the fame degree as good, and 
for the reafon that we ought not to hope too fecurely, 
we ought not to fear with too nrnich dejeftion. The 
ftate of the world is continually changing, and noncr 
can tell the rcfult of the next viciffitude. Whatever 
IS afloat in the ftream of time, may, when it is very 
near us, be driven away by an accidental blaft, 
which Ihall happen to crofs the general courfe of the 
furrent. The fudden accidents by which the power- 
ful are deprefled, may fall upon thofe whofe malice 
we fear ; and the greatnefs by which we expeft to 
be overborn, may become another prodf of the falfe 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weak, or we grow ftrong before our encounter, or 
we may advance againft each other without ever 

meeting. 
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meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourfelves with no hopes of efcaping, 
auid with litde of delaying ; but of the ills which arc 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppofi- 
tion of rival interefts, we may always alleviate the 
terror by confidering that our profecutors are weak 
and ignorant, and mortal like ourfelves. 

The misfortunes which arife from the concurrence 
of unhappy incidents fhould never be fuSered to 
difturb us before they happen ; becaufe, if the breaft 
be once laid open to the dread of mere poflibilities 
of mifcry, life muft be given a prey to difmal folici* 
tude, and quiet muft be loft for ever. 
, It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abfurd 
to be afraid of the. natural diilblution of the body> 
becaufe it muft certainly happen, and can, by no. 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this fenti-^ 
ment be entirely juft, I (hall not examine; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events which 
muft happen, it is yet more evidendy contrary to 
right reafon to fear thofe which may never happen, 
and which, if they fhould come upon us, we cannot 
refift. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becaufe the objedls both of 
fear and hope are yet uncertain, fo we ought not to 
truft the reprefentations of one more than of the 
other, becaufe they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happinefs of pofTelTion proportionate to that expec- 
tation which incited his defire, and invigorated his 
purfuit i nor has any man found the evils of life fo 

formidable 
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formidable in reality, as they were defcribed to him 
by his own imagination, every fpecics of diftrefs 
brings with it fomc peculiar fupports, fome unfore- 
feeh means of refitting, or power of enduring, 
Taylor juftly blames fome pious perfons, who in- 
dulge their fancies too much, fet themfelves, by the 
force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 
itikrtyrs and confeflbrs, and qiieftion the validity of 
their own faith becaufc they ihrink at the thoughts of 
flames and tortures. It is, fays he, fufficient that 
you are able to encounter the temptations which now 
afiault you, when God fends trials, he may fend 
ftrcngth. 

All fear is in itfelf painful, and when it conduces 
riot to fafety is painful without ufe. Every corifider- 
ation, therefore, by which groundlefs terrors may 
be removed, adds ibmething to human happinefs. 
It is likewifc not unworthy of remark, that in pro- 
portion as our cares are employed upon the future 
they are abftrafted from the prefent, from the only 
time which we can call our own, and of which if we 
negleA the duties, to make provifion againft vifion- 
ary attacks, we (hall certainly counteraft our own 
^rpofe 5 for he, doubtlefs, miftakes his true intereft, 
who thinks that he can increafe his fafety, when he 
impairs his virtue. 
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Numb. 30. Saturday, June 30, 1750* 



Vuttus uii tuus 



Affulfit f^puloi gratim- it dks, 

EtfoU$ melius mtent. HOR* 

Wkcnc'er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers. 
The genial funs more radiant fhine> 

The day more glad appears, Elphinston. 

Mn Rambler, 

THERE are few tafks more ungrateful, than 
for perfons of modefty to (peak their own 
praifes. In fome cafes, however^ this muft be done 
for the general good, and a generous fpirit will on 
fuch occafions affert its merit, and vindicate itfclf 
with becoming warmth. 

My circunnftances. Sir, are very hard and pecu-^ 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as I 
deferve, it would be a puWick benefit. This makes 
me apply to you, that my cafe being fairly dated in 
a paper fo generally efteemed, I may fufFer iio longer 
from ignorant and childifh prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very refpeftable 
perfon, but fomewhat auftere in his manner : highly 
and defervedly valued by his near relations and in- 
timates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger 
fociety, or gaining a general acquaintance among 
mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from 
the world, and I in the bloom of youth came into 

it. 
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it, fucceeding him in all his dignities, and formed, 
as I might rcafonably flatter myfelf, to be the objedk 
of univerfal love and eftecm, Joy and gladnefs 
were born with me; cheerfulncfs, good-humour, 
and benevolence always attended and endeared my 
infancy. That time is long paft. So long, thac 
idle imaginations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, 
and difagreeable ; but, unlefs my looking-glafs de- 
ceives me, I have not yet loft one charm, one beauty 
of my earlieft years. However, thus far is too 
certain, I am to every body juft what they chufc to 
think me, fo that to very few I appear in my right 
ihape ; and though naturally I am the friend of 
human kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I 
ufeful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impof- 
fiblc for me to avoid being in all forts of places and 
companies j and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries. Though I have a? 
natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as fome peo- 
ple have to a cat, many and many an aflembly am t 
forced to endure; and though reft and compofure 
4re my peculiar joy, am worn out, and harafled to 
death with journies by men and women of quality, 
who never take one, but when I can be of the party. 
Some, on a contrary extreme, will never receive me 
but in bed, where they fpend at leaft half of the time 
1 have to ftay with them ; and others are fo mon- 
ftroufly ill-bred as to take phyfick on purpofe when 
they have reafon to expedt me. Thofe who keep 
ijpon terms of more politenefs with me, are gene- 
rally fo cold and con^rained in their behaviour, thac 
J cannot but perceive myfelf an unwelcome gueft ; 

O 2 and 
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^nd even among perfons deferving of eftcem, and 
who certainly have a value for me, it is too evident 
that generally whenever I come I throw a dullnefs 
pver the whole company, that I am entertained with 
a formal ftifF civility, and that they are glad when I, 
am fairly gone. 

How bitter muft this kind of reception be to one 
formed to infpire delight, admiration, and love ! Tot 
one capable of anfwering and rewarding the greatefl: 
warmth and delicacy of fentiments ! < 

I was bred up among a fet of excellent people^ 
who aflfedionately loved me, and treated me witii 
the utmoft honour and refpeft. It would be tedious 
to relate the variety of my adventures, and ftrangc' 
viciflitudes of rny fortune in many different coun^ 
tries. Here in England there was a time when I 
lived according to my heart*s defire. Whenever P 
appeared,! publick affemblies appointed for my re-' 
^eption were crowded with perfons of quality and 
fafhion, early dreft as for a court, to pay me their 
ijevoirs. Cheerful hofpitality every where crowned: 
my board, and I was looked upon in every country, 
parifh as a kind of focial bond between the Tquirc, 
the parfon, and the tenants. The laborious poor 
every where bleft my appearance : they do fo ftilly 
and keep their beft clothes to do me honour % 
though as much as I delight in the honeft country 
folks, they do now and then throw a pot of ale iat 
piy head, and fometimes an unlucky- boy will drive 
tis c.ricket-ball full in my face. 
, Even in thefe my beft days t;here were perfons wha 
thought me too demure and grave. I muft forfootk 
by all meaps be. inftrudted by foreign mafters, and 
L.^ ^ J taught 
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tailght to dance and play. This method- of cduca-r 
don was fo contrary to my genius, formed for muchr 
nobler entertainments, that it did not fuccced at alU? 
I fell next into the hands of a very different fet.- 
They were fo exceffively fcandalized at the gaiety of 
ijhy appearance, as not only to defpoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I. 
had been tricked out with by my laft misjudging' 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna-^ 
Kient I had from my infancy been ufed to gather in 
the fields and gardens ; nay, they blacked may face,> 
and covered me all over with a habit of mourning, 
and that too very coarfe and awkward. I was now 
obliged to fpend my whole life in hearing fermons 5. 
nor permitted fo much as to fmile upon any occafion. 
Mn this nielanCholy difguife I became a perfeft 
bugbear to all children, and young folks. Where-J 
ever I came there was a general hu(h, and imme-' 
diate ftop to all pjeafantnefs of look or difcourfc i. 
^d not being permitted to talk with them in my 
pwn language at that time, they took fuch a difguft 
to nrje in thofe tedious hours of yawning, that having 
p-anfrpifted it to their children, I cannot now be 
heard, though it is long fince I have recovered my 
natural forrn, And pleafing tone of voice. Would 
they but receive my vifits kindly, and liften to what 
I could tell them— 'Ipt me fay it without vanity — how 
charming a companion fhould I be ! to every one 
could I talk on the fubjefts moft interefting and moft 
pleafing. With the great and ambitious, I would 
difcourfc of honours and advancements, of diftinc- 
tions to which the whole world fliould be witnefs, of 
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imenvied dignities and durable preferments. To 
the rich I would tell of inexhauftiblc trcafures, and 
the fure method to attain them. I would teach 
them to put out their money on the beft intcreft, and 
inftruft the lovers of pleafure how to fecure and im- 
prove it to the higheft degree. The beauty fhould 
learn of me how to prcferve an everlafting bloom. 
To the afflided I would adminifter comfwt, and re- 
laxation to the bufy. 

As I dare promife myfelf you will atteft the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be defirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me s and that I may not be thought too diffi- 
cult, I will tell you^ in (hort^ how I with to be re* 
ceived. 

You muft know I equally hate lazy idlenefs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a 
tolerably early hour with decent good- humour and 
gratitude. I muft be attended in the great halls 
peculiarly appropriated to me with refpeft; but I 
do not infift upon finery : propriety of appearance, 
and perfeft neatnefs, is all I require. I muft at 
dinner be treated with a temperate, but cheerful 
fecial meal j both the neighbours and the poor 
fhould be the better for me. Some time I muft 
have tete-i tcte with my kind entertainers, and the 
reft of my vifit fhould be fpent in pleafant walks and 
airings among fcts of agreeable people, in fuch dif- 
courfe as I ftiall naturally diftate, or in reading feme 
few feleftcd out of thofe numberlefs books that are 
dedicated to me, and go by my name. A name 
that, alas 1 as the world ftands at prefent, makes 

them 
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Acm oftcncr thrown afide than taken up. As thofe 
convcrfations and books fhould be both well chofen, 
to give fome advice on that head may poflTibly 
furnifli you with a future paper, and any thing 
you fhall offer on my behalf will be of great fervicc 
to. 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Servant, 

SUNDAY. 



Numb. 31. Tuesday, yuly 3, 1750. 

Non ego mendofos aujim defendere mores, 

Fal/aque pro vitiis arma tenere meis, Ovi D • 

Corrupted manners I fhall ne'er defend* 

Nor, falfely witty, for my faults contend . Elphinston. 

THOUGH the fallibility of man's reafon, and 
the narrownefs of his knowledge, are very 
liberally confeffed, yet the condudl of thofe who {o 
willingly admit the weaknefs of human nature, 
feems to difcern that this acknowledgment is not al- 
together fincere j at leaft, that moft make it with a 
tacit referve in favour of themfelves, and that with 
whatever eaft they give up the claim of their neigh- 
bours, they are defirous of being thought exempt 
from faults in their own conduft, and from error in 
their opinions. 

The certain and obftinate oppofition, which we 
may obferve made to confutation however clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted ar- 
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gument, that fome dormant privilege is thought to 
be attacked; for as no man can lofe what he neither 
poffefles, nor imagines himfelf to poflefs, or be de- 
frauded of that to which he has no right, it is rea- 
sonable to fuppofe that thofe who break out into fury 
at the fofteft contradiftion, or the flighteft cenfurq, 
fince they apparently conclude themfclves, injured, 
muft fancy fome ancient immunity violated, or fome 
natural prerogative invaded. To be miftaken, if 
they thought themfelves liable to miftake, could not 
be confidered either as fhameful or wonderful, and 
they would not receive with fo much emotion intel- 
ligence which only informed them of what they 
knew before, nor ftruggle with Ibch earneftnefs 
againft an attack that deprived them of nothing to 
which they held therpfelves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philofophers, that when 
an account was brought hirn of his fon's death, he 
received it only with this refleftion, / knew that my 
Jon was mortal. K[e that is convinced of an error> 
if he had the fame knowledge of his own weakneft, 
.would, indeed of draining for artifices, and brood- 
ing malignity, only regard fuch overfights as th? 
appendages of humanity, and pacify himfelf \vith 
confidering that he had always known man to be a 
fallible being. 

If it.be true that mpft of Qur paffions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reafon for 
doubting^ th^t to be copfidered as fubjedt to falla- 
cies of ratiocination, or imperfeftion of know- 
ledge, is to ^ great part of mankind entirely new; 
for it is impoflible to fall into any company wher? 
there is not fome regular and eftablilhed fubord}- 
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4)atipn, whhout finding rage and veheaience pro.- 
duced only by difference of fentiments about things 
in which neither of the difputants have any other 
intereft than what proceeds from their mutual unwil- 
Jingnefs tot give way to any opinion that may bring 
Upon them the difgrace of being wrong. 

I have hedrd of one that, having advanced fome 
erroneous doftrines in philofophy, refufed to fee 
the experiments by which they were confuted: 
and the obferyation of every day will give new 
proofs with - how much induftry fubterfuges and 
cvafions are fought to decline the preffure of refifl- 
lefs arguments, how often the ftate of the quefliori 
is altered, how often the antagonift is wilfully milt 
TCprelcnted, ,and in how much perplexity the cleareft 
pofitions arc involved by thofe whom they happen td 
t)ppofe. 

• Of all mortals none feem to have been nriore in- 
fe&cd with this fpecies of vanity, than the race of 
writers^ whofe reputation arifing folely from their 
•undcrftanding,' gives them a very delicate fenfibi- 
lity of any violence attempted on their literary ho^ 
nour. It is not unpleafmg to remark with what fo- 
licitude men of acknowledged abilities will cndea- 
your to palliate abfurdities and reconcile contradic- 
tions, only to obviate criticifms to which all humarf 
performances mull ever be expofed, and from which 
they can never fyffer, but when they teach the world 
by a vain and ridiculous impatience to think them of 
impiortance. 

Dryden, whoft warmth of fancy, and hafte of 
WfPRofitiop, yery frequently hurried him iqtQ inac-r 
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curacies^ heard himfelf fomedmes expofed to ridicule 
for having faid in one of his tragedies, 

I follow fate> which does too fad purfue. 

That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dif- 
putedi and the truth is, that Dryden was appa^ 
rently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of the word Fate, tp which in the former 
part of the verfe he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the latter that of Death; fo that 
the fenfe only was, though purfued by Death, / 
will not rejign my/elf to defpair^ hut will follow For- 
tune, and do and Juffer what is appointed. This, 
however, was not completely expreflcd, and Dry- 
den being determined not to give way to his cri- 
ticks, never confefled that he had been furprifed 
by an ambiguity i but finding luckily in Virgil ah 
account of a man moving in a circle, with this ex- 
preflTion, Et Je fequiturque fugitque^ *^ Here," fays 
he, " is the paflage in imitation of which I wrote 
«' the line that my criticks were pleafed to con- 
*^ demn as nonfenfes not but I may fometimes 
** write nonfenfe, though they have not the fortune 
^' to find it/' 

Every one fees the folly of fuch mean doublings 
to efcape the purfuit of criticifm; nor is there a 
fingle reader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he (hewn confcioufncfs 
enough of his own fuperiority to fet fuch cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he fometimes flipped into 

errors 
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<rrors by the tumuk of his imagination^ and the 
mulcitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper difcovers itfelf only 
in little things, which may be right or wrong without 
any influence on the virtue or happinefs of man-* 
kind. We may, with very little inquietude, fee a 
man perfift in a project, which he has found to be 
knpradicable, live in an inconvenient houfe becauie 
it was contrived by himfclf, or wear a coat of a par- 
ticular cut, in hopes by perfeverance to bring it into 
fafhion. Thefe are indeed follies, but they are only 
follies, and, however wild or ridiculous, can very 
little affed others. 

But fuch pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objefts, and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices ; to perfift in praftices which their own hearts 
condemn, only left they fliould feem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wifer by the advice of others 5 
or to fearch for fophifms tending to the confufion 
of all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, 
that they may not appear to a£t what they are not 
able to defend. 

JLet every man, who finds vanity fo far predomi-^ 
nant, as to betray him to the danger of chis lad de« 
grec of corruption, paufe a moment to confider what 
will be the confequences of the plea which he is 
about to offer for a pradice to which he knows him* 
ielf not led at firft by reafon, but impelled by the 
violence of defire, furprifed by the fuddennefs of 
paffion, or feduced by the foft approaches of tempt- 
ation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. 
Let him confider what he is going to commit by 

forcing 
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forcing his ti^derftanding to patronife thofe ap^ 
pecites> which it is its chief bufinefs to hinder andr 
reform. 

The caufe of yirtue requires fo little art to dc-l 
fend it, and. good and evil, when they have been 
once Ihewn^ are fo eafily diftinguifhed, that fuclc 
apologifts feldom gain profelytes to their party, 
nor have their fallacies power to deceive any bu? 
thofe whofe defires have clouded their difcernment. 
All that the beft faculties thus employed can per- 
form is, to .perfuade the hearers that the man i* 
hopelefs whom, they only thought vicious, that cor* 
ruption has pafled from his manners to his prion 
feiples, that all endeavours for his recovery are with- 
out profpedt of fuccefs, and that nothing remain* 
but to avoid him as infedtious, or hunt him down aa 
deftruftive. 

' But if it be fuppofed that he may impofe on 
his audience by partial rejprefentations of confe- 
quences, intricate deduftions of remote caufes, or 
perplexed combinations of ideas, which having 
various relations, appear: different as viewed on dif- 
ferent fides i that he may fometimes puzzle the 
weak and well-meaning, and now and then feduce, 
by the admiration of his abilities, a young mind 
ftill flu6tuating in unfettled notions, and ncrthe? 
fortified by iriftruftion nor enlightened by expe- 
rience ; yet wliat muft be the event of fuch a tri- 
umph ? ' A man cannot fpend all this life in frolickJ 
age, or difeafe, or folitude, will bring fome hours 
of ferious confideration, and it will then afford 
no comfort to think, that he has extended the do-? 
ipinion of vice^ that he- has. loaded -himfelf - wkk 
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the crimes of others, and can never know the cx-^ 
'' tent of his own wickednefs, or nnake reparation 
' for the mifchief that he has caufed. There is not 
perhaps in all the ftores of ideal anguifh, a thought 
moire painful, than the confcioufnefs of having 
|)ropagated corruption by vitiating principles, of 
having not only drawn others from the paths of 
virtue, but blocked up the way by which they 
Should return, of having blinded them to everj^ 
beauty but the paint of pleafure, and deafened them 
to every call but the alluring voice of the fyrens of 
ilcftruftion. 

' There is yet another danger in this pradice: 
Vnen who cannot deceive others, are very often fuc- 
cefsful in deceiving themfelvesj they weave theii? 
tophiftry till their own reafon is entangled, and re- 
peat their poGtions till they are credited by them- 
felves; by often contending they grow fincere in 
the caufe, and by long wifhing for demonftrative 
arguments, they at laft bring thernfclves to fancy 
that they had found them. They are then at the 
uttermoft verge of wickednefs, and may die with- 
out having that light rekindled in their minds, 
which their own pride and contumacy have cxtin- 
guiihed. 

The men who can be charged with feweft fail- 
ings, cither with refpeft to abilities or virtue, are 
generally moft ready to allow them: for not to 
dwell on things of folemn and awful confidera- 
tion, the humility of confeflbrs, the tears of faints, 
and the dying terrors of perfons eminent for piety 
and innocence, it is well known that Caefar wrote 

an 
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an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaulj and that Hippocrates^ whofe name is 
perhaps ia rational eftimation greater than Ca^far's^ 
warned pofterity againft a miftake into which he had 
fallen. 5^ much, fays Celfus, does ibe open and artlejs 
CQnfeJfton of an error become a nian con/cious that be bas 
enough remaining tojupport his chara£ler. 

As all error is meannefs, it is incumbent on every 
man who confults his own dignity^ to retraft it as 
loon as he difcovers it, without fearing any cen- 
fure fo much as that of his own mind. As juflice 
requires that all injuries fhould be repaired, it is 
the duty of him who has feduced others by bad 
praftices or falfe notions, to endeavour that fuch 
as have adopted his errors fhould know his retrac- 
tion, and that thoft who have learned vice by his 
example, fhould by his example be taught amende 
ment. 
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Numb. 3a. Saturday, ^ufy 7, 1750. 

'L^6» di of^Tii x«do0-o» W Pythag. 

Of all the woes that load the mortal ftate» 

Whatever thy portion* mildljr meet thy fate ; 

Buteafeitas thoucan'ft— — Elphimston* 

SO large a part of human life pafles in a date con« 
trary to our natural defires^ that one of the prin- 
cipal topicks of moral inftruftion is the art of bear- 
ing calamities. And fuch is the certainty of evil, 
that it is the duty of every man to furniQi his mind 
with thofe principles that may enable him to a6l un- 
der it with decency and propriety. 

The fe£t of ancient philofophens, that boafted 
to have carried this neceflfary fcience to the higheft 
perfedion, were the ftoicks, or fcholars of Zeno, 
whofe wild enthufiaftick virtue pretended to an ex- 
emption from the fenfibilities of unenlightened mor- 
tals, and who proclaimed themfelves exalted, by the 
doftrines of their feft, above the reach of thofe 
miferies, which embitter life to the reft of the world. 
They therefore removed pain, poverty, lofs of 
friends, exile, and violent death, from the catalogue 
of evils ; and paffed, in their haughty ftyle, a kind 
of irreverfible decree, by which they forbad them to 
be counted any longer among the objefts of terror or 
anxiety, or to give any difturbance to the tranquil- 
lity of a wife man. 

This 
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Thisr cdift was, I think, not univerfally obfervcdi 
for though one of the more refolute, when he was 
tortured by a violent difeafe, cried .oot> that let 
pain harafs him to its utmoft power, it ftiould never 
force him to confider it as other than indifferent and 
neutral ; yet all- had not ftubbornnefs to hold out 
againft their fenfes : for a weaker pupil of Zeno is 
recorded to have confeded in the anguilh of the gou^ 
that be now found fain to be an evil. 

It may however be queftioned, whether thcfc 
philofophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience; for if pain be not an cvili 
there feems no inftruftion requifite how it may be 
borne ; and therefore, when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with argurhents againft it, they mxj 
be thought to have given up their firft pofition. But 
fuch inconfiftencies are to be expefted from the 
greateft underftandings, when they endeavour td 
grow eminent by fingularitj', and employ their 
ftrength in eftablifhing opinions oppoflte to nature. 

The controverfy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has many mife-. 
ries, and that thofe miferies are, fometimes at leaft, 
equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now univcr-^ 
lally confefledi and therefore it is ufeful to confider 
not only how we may efcape them, but by what 
means thofe which either the accidents of affairs^ 
or the infirniities of nature, muft bring upon us, 
rtiay be mitigated and lightened, and how we may 
make thofe hours lefs wretched, which the condi- 
tion of our prefent exiftence will not allow to be very 
happy. 

The 
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The cure for the greateft part of human mifc-^ 
ries is not radical, buc palliative. Infelicity is in- 
volved in corporeal nature, and interwoven with our 
being; all attennpts therefore to decline it wholly 
are ufelefs and vain : the armies of pain fend their 
arrows againft us on every fide, the choice is only 
between thofe which are more or lefs (harp, or 
dnged with poifon of greater or lefs malignity ; and 
the ftrongeft armour which reafon can fupply> will 
only blunt their points, but cannot repelthem. 

The great remedy which heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which^ though we Cannot lefien 
the torments of the body, we can in a great meafure 
prefervc the peace of the mind, and Ihall fufFer only 
the natural and genuine force of an evil^ without 
heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its efFcds. 

There is indeed nothing more unfuitable to thi 
hature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence> which, without examining whether they 
arc not fometimes impious, are at leaft always of- 
fenfive, and incline others rather to hate and defpife 
than to pity and affift us. If what we fufier has been 
iHDUght upon us by ourfclves, it is obferved by an 
ancient poet, that patience is eminently our duty, 
fince no one Ihould be angry at feeling that which he 
has deferved. 

Lemter ex merito quicquitl patiarefefendum eft^ 
Let pjun defervM without complaint be borne. 

And furely, if we are confcious that we have not 

contributed to our own fufFerings, if punilhment 

falls upon innocence^ or difappointment happens to 

VoL.^ IV. P induftry 
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induftry and prudence, patience, whether more ne- 
ceffary or not, is much eafier, Gncc our pain is then 
without aggravation, and we have not the bitternefs 
of remorfe to add to the afperity of misfortune. 

In thofe evils which are allotted to us by pro<- 
vidence, fuch as deformity, privation of any of the 
fenfes, or old age, it is always to be remembered^ 
that impatience can have no prefcnt effefi:, but to 
deprive us of the confolations which our condition 
admits, by driving away from us thofe by whofe con-' 
verfation or advice we might be amufod or helped; 
and that with regard to futurity it is yet leis to bfi 
juftiBed, (ince, without leffening the pain, it cuts 
off the hope of that reward, which he by whom it 19 
infliffced will confer upon them that bear it welL 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience ii 
to be avoided, becaufe it waftes that time and atten- 
tion in complaints, that, if properly applied^ might 
remove the caufe. Turenne, among the acknow« 
ledgments which he ufed to pay in converfation to 
the memory of thofe by whom he had been inftruded 
in the art of war, mentioned one with honour, who 
taught him not to fpend his time in regretting any 
miftake which he had made, but to fet himfelf im- 
mediately and vigoroufly to repair it. 

Patience and fubmiflion are very carefully to ht 
diftinguiflied from cowardice and indolence. Wc 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully ftrugglej 
for the calamities of life, like the neceffitics of na- 
ture, are calls to labour and exercifes of diligences 
When we feel any preffure of diftrefs, we are not 
to conclude that we can only obey the will of heaven 
by languifhing under it, any more than when we 

perceive 
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perceive the pain of thirft, we are to imagine that 
water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can be 
certainly known whether, as proceeding from the 
hand of God, it is an ad of favour or of punifti- 
ment: but (ince all the ordinary difpenfations of 
providence are to be interpreted according to the 
general analogy of things, we may conclude that 
wc have a right to remove one inconvenience as well 
as another; that we are only to take care left we 
purchafe eafe with guilt ; and that our Maker's pur« 
pofe, whether of reward or fcvcrity, will be anfwered 
by the labours which he lays us under the neceflity 
of performing. 

This duty is not nK>re difficult in any ftate than 
in diieafes intenfely painful, which may indeed fuf- 
fer Aich exacerbations as feem to ilrain the powers 
ef life to their utmoft ftretch, and leave very little of 
die attention vacant to precept or reproof. In this 
ftate the nature of man requires fome indulgence, 
and every extravagance but impiety may be eafily 
forgiven him. Yet, left we (hould think ourfelves 
too foon entitled to the mournful privileges of ir- 
refiftible mifcry, it is proper to refledt, that the ut- 
moft anguifh which human wit can contrive or 
human malice can inflift, has been borne with con- 
ftancy; and that if the pains of difeafc be, as I believe 
they are, fometimes greater than thofe of artificial tor- 
ture, they are therefore in their own nature (horter, 
the ¥ital frame is quickly broken, or the union be- 
tween foul and body is for a time fufpended by in- 
ienfibilky, and we foon ceafe to feel our maladies 
when they once become too violent to be borne. I 
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thihk there is fomc reafon for queftioning whether 
the body and mind are not fo proportioned, that the 
one can bear all that can be inflicted on the other,- 
whether virtue cannot ftand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a foul well principled will not be fe- " 
parated fooner than fubdued. 

In calamities which operate chieBy on our paffions^ 
fuch as diminution of fortune, lofs of friends, or dc- 
clenfion of charadter, the chief danger of impa- 
tience is upon the firft attack, and many expedients 
have been contrived, by which the blow may be 
broken. Of thefe the moft general precept is, not 
to take pleafure in any thing, of which it is not in 
our power to fecure the poffeffion to ourfelves. 
This counfel, when we confidcr the enjoyment of 
any terreftrial advantage, as oppofite to a conilant 
and habitual folicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly juft, and delivered by that authority 
which cannot be difputed; but in any other fenfc, 
is it not like advice, not to walk left we fhould 
ftumble, or not to fee left our eyes (hould light upon 
deformity ? It feems to me reafonable to enjoy blef- 
fings with confidence as well as to refign them with 
fubmiffion, and to hope for the continuance of goocj 
which we poffefs without infolence or voluptuoufnefs, 
a3 . for the reftitution of that which we lofe without 
defpondency or murmurs. 

The chief fecurity againft the fruidefs anguifh of 
impatience, muft arife from frequent refleftion on 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the God of nature, in 
whofe hands are riches and poverty, honour and dif- 
grace, pleafure and pain, and Tife and death. A 

fettled 
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ietded convidtion of the tendency of every thing to 
our good^ and of the poffibility of turning miferies 
into happinefs, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to ilefs the name of the Lord^ whether he 
gives or takes away.. 



Numb. t^^. Tuesday, July 10, 1750. 

^uod caret altemd requie durahile non eft. O v i D « 

Alternate red and labour long endure. 

IN the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to thofe who arc verfed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and fimplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment 
of continual pleafure, and conftant plenty, under 
the proteftion of Rest \ a gentle divinity, who re- 
quired of her worlhippers neither altars nor.facri- 
fices, and whofe rites were only performed by pro- 
ftrations upon turft of flowers in Ihades of jafmine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
flowing with milk and neftar. 

Under this eafy government the firft generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual fpring, eat the 
fruits, whlch^ without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and flept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds finging over their heads, and the 
beafts fporting about them. But by degrees they 
began to lofe their original integrity ; each, though 
there was more than enough for all, was defirous of 
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appropriating part to himfelf. Then entered vio* 
lence and frauds and theft and rapine. Soon after 
pride and envy broke into the world, and brought 
with them a new ftandard of wealth ; for men, who 
till then thought thcmfelves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the calls 
of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and began 
to confider themielves as poor, when they beheld 
their own pofleflions exceeded by thofe of their 
peighbours. Now only one could be haj^y, bc- 
caufe only one could have moft, and that one was 
always in danger, left the fame arts by which he had 
fupplanted others fliould be praftiled upon himfelf. 

Amidft the prevalence of this corruption, the 
ftate of the earth was changed ; the year was divided 
into feafons ; part of the ground became barren, and 
the reft yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
fummer and autumn indeed furniftied a coarie and 
inelegant fufHciency, but winter was without any 
reliefi Famine, with a thoufand difeafes, which the 
inclemency of the air invited into the upper regions,^ 
made havock among men, and there appeared to be 
danger left they Ihould be deftroyed before they were 
reformed. 

To oppofe the devaftations of Famine, who feat- 
tered the ground every where with carcafes. Labour 
came down upon earth. Labour was the fon of 
Necessity, the nurfeling of Hope, and the pupil of 
Art 5 he had the ftrength of his mother, the Ipirit 
cJf his nurfe, and the dexterity of his governefs. His 
face was wrinkled with the wind, and fwarthy with 
the fun ; he had the implements of hufbandry in one 
hand, with which he turned up the earth; in the 

other 
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dther he had the tools of architefture, and raifed 
walls and towers at his pleafure. He called out 
with a rough voice, " Mortals ! fee here the power 
** to whom you are configned, and from whom you 
^* are to hope for all your plcafures, and all your 
♦* fafety. You have long languifhed under the do- 
«« minion of Rest, an impotent and deceitful 
** goddefe, who can neither proteft nor relieve you, 
«^ but refigns you to the firft attacks of either Fa- 
«* MINE or Disease, and fuffers her fhades to be 
*^ invaded by every enemy, and deftroycd by every 
<* accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
<* will teach you to remedy the fterility of the earth, 
^« and the feverity of the fkyj I will compel fum- 
" mer to find provifions for the winter; I will 
** force the waters to give you their fifh, the air its 
<* fowls, and the foreft its beafts ; I will teach you 
^* to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring out 
«« from the caverns of the mountains metals which 
** Ihall give ftrength to your hands, and fecurity 
•^ to your bodies, by which you may be covered 
«« from the aflaults of the ficrceft beafts, and with 
<« which you fhall fell the oak, and divide rocks, 
** and fubjeft all nature to your ufe and pleafure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe confidered Labour as their 
only friend, and hafted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and fhewed 
them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marlhes, and change the courfe of rivers. The face 
of things was immediately transformed j the land 
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was covered with towns and villages, encompaflfed 
with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit-trees 1 
and nothing was feen but heaps of grain, and bafkets 
of fruit, full tables, and crowded ftorehoufes. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
hour new acquifuions to their conquefts, and faw 
Famine gradually difpofTefled of his dominions; 
till at laft, amidft their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depreffed and amazed by the approach of Las- 
$iTUDE;j who was known by her funk eyes, and de- 
jefted countenance. She came forward trembling 
and groaning : at every groan the hearts of all thofe 
that beheld her loft their courage, their nerves 
flackened, their hands fhook, and the inftruments 
of labour fell from their grafp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they refleded 
with regret on their eafy compliance with the folici- 
tations of Labour^ and began to wi(h agaiq for the 
golden hours which they remembered to have palled 
under the reign of Rest, whom they refolved again 
to vifit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
remaining part of their lives. Rest had not left 
the world; they quickly found her, ^nd to atone 
for their former defertion, invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of thpfe acquifitions which Labour had pro* 
cured them. 

Rest therefore took leaye of the groves and valt 
lies, which ihe had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into paUces, repofed herfelf in alcoves, and flum-f 
bered away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
fummer in artificial grottos with cafcades playing be, 
fore hpr. There w^s indeed ^Iw^ys fom?thing 
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wanting to coniplcte her felicity, and (he could 
never lull her returning fugitives to that ferenity, 
which they knew before their engagements with 
Labour : Nor was her donninion entirely without 
controul, for Ihe was obliged to fhare it with 
Luxury, though Ihe always looked upon her as a 
falfe friend, by whom her influence was in reality 
deftroyed, while it feemed to be promoted. 

The two foft aflbciates, however, reigned for fome 
time without vifible difagreement, till at laft Luxury 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to feizeupon 
her worlhippers. Rest then flew away, and left the 
place to the ufurpers j who employed all their arts 
to fortify themfelves in their pofleflion, and to 
ftrengthen the intereft of each other. 

Rest had not always the fame enemy : in fome 
places Ihe efcaped the incurfions of Disease ; but 
had her refidence invaded by a more flow and fubtlc 
intruder, for very frequendy, when every thing was 
compofed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes^ 
Satiety would enter with a languifliing and repin- 
ing look, and throw herfelf upon the couch placed 
and adorned for the accommodation of Rest. No 
fooner was flie feated than a general gloom fpread 
itfelf on every fide, the groves immediately loft theii* 
verdure, and their inhabitants defifted from theiF 
melody, the breeze funk in fighs, and the flowers 
contradted their leaves, and Ihut up their odours. 
Nothing was feen on every fide but multitudes wan- 
dering about they knew not whither, in qucft they 

kaew 
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knew not of what j no voice was heard but of com* 
plaints that mentioned no pain^ and murmurs that 
could tell of no misfortune* 

Rest had now loft her authority. Her followers 
sgain began to treat her with contempt; fome of 
them united themfelves more clofely to Luxury^ 
who promifed by her arts to drive Satiety away 1 
and others, that were more wife^ or had more for* 
titude^ went back again to Labour, by whom they 
were indeed protefted from Satiety, but delivered 
up in time to Lassitudsj and forced by her to the 
bowers of Rest, 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of ihort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from thofe who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their fub- 
jefts unfaithful, and ready to defert them upon every 
opportunity. Labour faw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offering to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying 
from her to beg help of Labour. They, therefore, . 
at laft determined upon an interview, in which they 
agreed to divide the world between them, and go- 
vern it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day 
to one, and that of the night to the other, and pro- 
mifed to guard the frontiers of each other, fo that, 
whenever hoftilities were attempted. Satiety Ihould 
be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled 
by Rest. Thus the ancient quarrel was appeafed, 
and as hatred is often fucceeded by its contrary^ 
Rest afterwards became pregnant by Labour, 
and was delivered of Health, a benevolent God- 

defs. 
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defsy who confolidaced the union of her parent^ 
and contributed to the regular viciflitudes of their 
reign, by difpenfing her gifts to thofe only who 
fliared their lives in juft proportions between Rest 
and Labour* 



Numb. 34. Saturday, July 14, 1750. 

■ Nonjine vana 

Jlurarum etjilme metu.- ■ Hoa* 

Alann'd with evVy rifing gale. 

In cv^ry wood, in ev'ry vale. £i.phik8tok« 

I Have been cenfured for having hitherto dedi* 
cated fo few of my fpeculations to the ladies % 
and indeed the moraliil, whofe inftruftions are ac« 
commbdated only to one half of the human fpecies^ 
muft be confefied not fufficiently to have extended 
his views. Yet it is to be ponfidered, that mafcu- 
line duties afibrd more room for counfels and ob- 
iervations, as they are lefs uniform, and connefted 
with things more fubjeffc to vicifljtude and acci«> 
dent; we therefore find that in philofophical dif-* 
eourfes which teach by precept, or hiftorical nar- 
ratives that inftruft by example, the peculiar vir-^ 
tues or faults of women fill but a fmall part -, per- 
haps generally too fmall, for fo much of our do- 
meilick happinefs is in their hands, and their influ<* 
ence is fo great upon our earliefl years, that the 
univerfal intercft of the world requires them to be 
well infbruftcd in their province i nor can it be 
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thought prdper that the qualities by which lb muck 
pain or pleafure may be given^ fhould be left to the 
dircdtion of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
ufclefs to them whofe chief ambition is to pleafe, as it 
ihews how certainly the end is miflfed by abfurd and 
injudicious endeavours at diftinftion* 

To the RAMBLER, 

SIR, 
T AM a young gentleman at my own difpofal, with 
* a confiderable eftate ; and having paffed through 
the common forms of education, fpent fome time in 
foreign countries, and made myfelf diftinguiftied 
fince my return in the politeft company, I am now 
arrived at that part of life in which every man is ex- 
pefted to fettle, and provide for the continuation of 
his lineage. I withftood for fome time the Iblicita- 
tions and remonftrances of my aunts and uncles, but 
at laft was perfuaded to vifit Jntbea^ an heirefs, 
whofe land lies contiguous to mine, and whofe birth 
and beauty are without objeftion. Our friends de- 
clared that we were born for each other, all thofe on 
both fides who had no intereft in hindering our 
union, contributed to promote it, and were confpi- 
ring to hurry us into matrimony, before we had an 
c^portunity of knowing one another, I was, how- 
ever, too old to be given away without my own con- 
fent, and having happened to pick up an opinion, 
which to many of my relations feemed extremely 
pddj that a niaq ipight J)e:\jnhappy .with a large 
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eftate, determined to obtain a nearer knowledge of 
tfic perfon with whom I was to pafs the remainder of 
my time. To protraft the courtfhip was by no 
means difficult, for Antbea had a wonderful &cility 
of evading queftions which I feldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eager- 
nefs to prefs. 

Thus the time pafled away in viHrs and ciirilkieSy 
without any ardent profeffions of love, or formal 
offers of fetdements. I often iattended her to publick 
places, in which, as is well known, all behaviour is 
i[i much regulated by cuftom, that very little infight 
can be gained into the private character, and there* 
fore I was not yet able to inform myfelf of her hu- 
mour and inclinations. ' 

At laft I ventured to propofe to her to make one of 
a fmall party, and fpend a day in viewing a feat and 
gardens a few miles diflant ; and having, upon iher 
compliance, coUefted the refl of the company, < I 
brought, at the hour, a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy one 
myielf, till I fhould have an opportunity of taking 
the lady's opinion for whofe ufe it was intended* 
Antbea came down, but as fhe was going to ftep into 
the coach, flarted back with great appearance of.t^« 
ror, and told us that fhe durft not enter, for the 
ihocking colour of the lining had fo much the air of 
the mourning- coach, in which fhe followed her aunt'9 
funeral three years before, that fhe fhould n^v^ 
have her poor dear aunt out of her head, . » 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their miftrefTes; I therefore fent back the coach, 
and got another more gay. Into, this wc all epr 
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tcrcd, the coachman began to drive, and we were 
amufing ourfelves with the expe&ation of what 
we (hould fee> when, upon a fmall inclination of 
the carrtage^ Antbea fcreamed out^ that we were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fix ail our at- 
tention upon her, which flie took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, at every corner where 
we had occafion to turn: at intervals fhe enter- 
tained us with fretful complaints of the uneafioeis 
of the coach, and obliged me to call feveral times 
on the coachman to take care and drive without 
;plting« The poor fellow endeavoured to pleaie 
tts, and therefore moved very flowly, till Aitha 
found out that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the (tones, and defired that I would order him 
to make more Ipeed. He whipped his horfes^ the 
coach joked again, and Anthea very complaifatttly 
told us how much fhe repented th^^ (he made one of 
our company. 

. At lad we got into the fmooth road, and began 
to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a fud- 
den, Anthea faw a brook before us, which fhe could 
not venture to pafs. We were, therefore, obliged 
to alight, that we might walk over the bridge 5 but 
when we came to it, we found it fo narrow, that 
Anthea durfl not fet her foot upon it, and was con* 
tent, after long confultation, to call the coach back> 
and with innumerable precautions, terrors, and la-^ 
taentations, crofled the brook. 

It was necefTary, after this delay, to amend our 
Jjacc, and direftions were accordingly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea informed us, that it was 
comnrK)n for the axle to catch fire with a quick 
I • motion. 
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motion, and begged of me to look out every minute, 
left we Ihould all be confumed. I was forced to 
obey, and gave her from time to time the moft folemn 
declarations that all was fafe, and that I hoped we 
ihould reach the place without loling our lives either 
by fire or water. 

Thus we paffed on, over ways foft and hard, with 
more or lefs fpeed, but always with new viciffitudes 
of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we were jolted ; 
if fbft, we were finking. If we went faft, we fliould 
be overturned ; if flowly, we Ihould never reach the 
place. At length fhe faw fomething which fhe 
called a cloud, and began to confider that at that 
time of the year it frequently thundered. This 
feemed to be the coital terror, for after that the 
coach was fulFered to move on ; and no danger was 
thought too dreadful to be encountered, provided 
(he could get into a houie before the thunder. 

Thus our whole converfation pafled in dangers, 
and careSi and fears, and confolations, and ilories 
of }a4ies dragged in the mire, forced to fpend all 
the night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightning; and no fooner had a hairbreadth 
efcape fet us free from one calamity, but we were 
threatened with another. 

At length we reached the houfe where we intended 
to regale ourfclves, and I propofed to Antbea the 
choice of a great number of diflies, which the place, 
being well provided for entertainment, happened ta 
afford. She made fomc objeftion to every thing 
chat was offered % one thing fhe hated at that tinK of 
the year, another (he could not bear fince (he had 
it^xi it fpoiled at lady F^edweW% table, another ihc 

was 
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was fure they could not drefs at this houfc^ and 
another (he could not touch without French fauce* 
At lafl: (he fixed her mind upon falmon, but there 
was no falmon in the houfe. It was however procured 
with great expedition, and when it came, to the tabic 
fhe found that her fright had taken away her ftomach^ 
which indeed fhe thought no great lofs, for fhe 
colild never believe that any thing at an inn could 
be cleanly got* 

Dinner was now over, and the company pro- 
pofed, for I was now paft the condition of making 
overtures, that we fhould purfue our original defign 
of vifiting the gardens. Anthea declared that fhe 
could not imagine what pleafure we expefted from, 
the fight of a few green trees and a litde gravel, and 
two or three pits of clear water; that for her part 
Ihe hated walking till the cool of the evening, and 
thought it very likely to rain ; and again wifhed 
that fhe had flaid at home. We then reconciled 
ourfelves to our difappointment, and began to talk 
on common fubjefts, when Anthea told us, that 
fince we came to fee gardens, (he would not hinder 
our fatisfadtion. We all rofe^ and walked through 
the enctofures for fome time, with no other trouble 
than the neceffity of watching left a frog (hould hop 
acrofs the way, which Anthea told us would certainly 
kill her, if (he (hould happen to fee him. 
. Frogs, as it fell out, there were none ; but when 
we were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea faw 
Ibme fheep, and heard 'the wecher clink his bell^ 
which (he was certain was not hung upon him iot 
nothing, and therefore no aflurances nor intreaties 
Ihould prevail upon her to go a ftep farther ; (he was 

forry 
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forry to difappoint the company^ but her life was 
dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea now dif- 
covcred that there was no time to be loft in return- 
ingi for the night would come upon us, and a thou- 
fand misfortunes might happen in the dark. The 
horfes were immediately harnefled, and Antbea 
having wondered what could feduce her to ftay fo 
long was eager to fet out. But we had now a new 
fccne of terrour, every man we faw was a robber, 
and we were ordered fometimes to drive hard, left a 
traveller whom we faw behind fhould overtake us ; 
and fometimes to ftop, left we fhould come up to 
him who was paffing before us. She alarmed many 
an honeft man, by begging him to fpare her life as 
he pafled by the coach, and drew me into fifteen 
quarrels with perfons who encreafed her fright, by 
^ndly flopping to enquire whether they could affift 
us. At lafl we came home, and fhe told her com- 
pany next day what a pleafant ride fhe had been 
taking. 

I fuppofe. Sir, I need not enquire of you what 
deductions may be made from this narrative, nor 
what happinefs can arife from the fociety of that wo- 
man who miftakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to confift in refuting to be 
pleafed. 

I am, &C4 



Vol. IV. 
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• Non pronuha Juno» 



Non Hymenseus aJtfti non illi Gratia leSo* OriOtf 

Withoat connulnal Juno*^ aid they wed ; 

Kor Ujmtn nor the Graces blefs the bed • E L p H x v 8 TOir^ 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS you have hitherto delayed the perfbntiance 
of the promife, by which you gave us reafim 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, I ima- 
gine you defirous of coUedling more materials than 
your own experience^ or obfcrvation, can fupfdyi 
and I fhall therefore lay candidly before you an ac^- 
Gount of my own entrance into the conjugal ftate. 

I was about eight and twenty years old, when^ 
having tried the diverfions of the town till I began 
to be weary, and being awakened into attention to 
more ferious bufinefs, by the failure of an attorney 
to whom I had implicitly trufted the conduft of my 
fortune, I refolved to take my eftate into my own 
care, and methodife my whole life according to the 
Itrifteft rules of economical prudence. 

In purfuance of this fcheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who difmifled me with numberlefs 
jells upon my new fyftem ; having firft endeavoured 
to divert me from a defign fo little worthy of a man 
uf wic, by ridiculous accounts of the ignorance 

and 
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and roftrcity info" y^hich rrtany had funk iri their 
retirement, after having diftirigUifhed themfelvei 
in tav'dmS and plaiyhoufeSi and given hopes of rifihg 
^ to unconinnon eminence among the gay part of 
riiankind. 

WhcA Jf Came firft into* the country, whicK by a 
ncgldd not untommbn among yoiing heirs^ I had 
never feen fince the death of my father, I found 
every thing in fuch confufion, thar^ being utterly 
witTiout pradlice in bufinefs, I had great difficulties 
to encounter in difentangling the perplexities of my 
circumftances ; they however gave way to diligent 
application} and I perceived that the advantage of 
keeping my own accounts would very much over-^ 
balance the tinfie which they could require, 

I had now viQted my tenants^ furveyed my land, 
and repaired the old houfe, which, for fome years, 
had Been running to decay. Thefe proofs of pecu- 
niary wifdom began to recommend me, as a fober, 
judicious, tTiriving gentleman, to all my graver 
rieigfhbours of the country, who never failed to cele- 
braiJe my management in oppofitibn to Thrifilefs and' 
Ldtterwiti two fmart fellows, who had eftates in the 
fame part of tlie kingdom, which they vifited now 
and then iii a frolick, to take up their rents before- 
hand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feaft for the 
village, and tell (lories of their own intrigues, 
and then rode poll back to town to fpend their 
money. 

It was doubtful, however, for Ibme time, whe* 

ther I Ihould be able to hold my refolution ; but a 

ihort pcrfeverance removed all fulpicions. I rofe 

t ^ery day in reput%fion, by the decency of my 

\ 0^2 c;onveria- 
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converfation, and the regularity of my conduft, 
and was mentioned with great regard at the aflizes^ 
as a men very fit to be put in commiffion for the 
peace. 

During the confufion of my affairs, and the daily 
neceffity of vifiting farms, adjufting contrails, let- 
ting leafes, and fuperintending repairs, I found very 
little vacuity in my life, and therefore had not many 
thoughts of marriage i but, in a little while, the 
tumult of bufinefs fubfided, and the exaft method 
which I had eftablifhed enabled me to difpatch my 
accounts with great facility, I had, therefore, now 
upon my hands, the tafk of finding means to fpend 
my time, without falling back into the poor amufe- 
ments which I had hitherto indulged, or changing 
them for the fports of the field, which I faw purfued 
with fo much eagernefs by the gentlemen of the 
country, that they were indeed the only pleafurcs in 
which I could promife myfelf any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this fituation naturally 
difpofed me to wifh for a companion, and the known 
value of my eftate, with my reputation for fruga- 
lity and prudence, eafily gained me admiflSon into 
every family ; for I foon found that no enquiry was 
made after any other virtue, nor any teftimonial ne- 
ceffary, but of my freedom from incumbrances, 
and my care of what they termed the main chance. 
I faw, not without indignation, the eagernefs with 
which the daughters, wherever I came, were fet out 
to (how ; nor could I confider them in a ftate much 
different from proflitution, when I found them 
ordered to play their airs before me, and to exhibit 
by fome feeming chance, fpecimens of their mufick, 

their 
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their work, or their houfewifery. No fooner was 
I placed at table, than the young lady was called 
iipon to pay me fome civility or other ; nor could I 
find means of efcaping, from either father or mbther, 
ibme account of their daughters excellencies, with 
a declaration that they were now leaving the world, 
and had no bufinefs on this fide the grave, but to 
fee their children happily difpofcd of; that flie 
whom I had been pleafed to compliment at table 
was indeed the chief pleafure of their age, fo good, 
fo dutiful, fo great a relief to her mamma in the 
care of the houfe, and fo much her papa's favourite 
for her cheerfulnefs and wit, that it would be with 
the laft reludtance that they fliould part; but to a 
worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom 
they might often vifit, they would not fo far confult 
their own gratification, as to refufe her; and their 
tcndernefs fliould be ftiewn in her fortune, whenever 
a fuitable fcttlement was propofed. 

As I knew thefe overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, 
I could not but look with pity on young pcrfons 
condemned to be fet to audion, and made cheap by 
injudicious commendations; for how could they 
know themfelves offered and rejefted a hundred 
times, without fome lofs of that foft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, fo ncceflary to the completion of 
female excellence ? 

I fliall not trouble you with a hiftory of the ftra- 

tagems praftifed upon my judgment, or the allurcr 

ments tried upon my heart, which, if you have, in 

any part of your life, been acquainted with rural 

0^3 politicks^ 
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politiicks, you will eafily conceive. Their ^rts have 
no great variety, they thinjc nothing worth theif 
care but naoney, and fuppoflng its influence th^ fame 
upon all the world, feldom cpdeavour to deceive hy 
3ny other means than faifc computations. 

I will not dfny that, by hearing myfdf lo^dlj^ 
pommended for my difcretion, I bpgan tp fct fqipe 
yalue wpon my charafter, and was gnwijlipg w 1©& 
my credit by marrying for love. | thereforp rc-^ 
folved to know the fortune of the lady YfhQtfk ] 
ihould addrefs, before I enquired after hgr wfc dpr 
ijicacy, or {^auty. 

This determination led me to Nlitifl^j the davg^-f 
ter of Chryfophilus, whqfe perfop w^s at l?aft wifb? 
put deformity, and whofe m4nners w^re fre^ frptu 
reproach, a§ fhe had been t>red MP at a dif^ancc. froim 
fill ^ommop temptations. To Mitifla therefore ] 
obtained leave from her parents to pay npy court^ 
and was referred by her again to her father, wbofis 
fiireftiop fhe wa^ refolved to fpUow. The queftioq 
;hen was, only, what fhould be fettled. The tjH 
gentleman made an enormous demand, with which 
I refufed to comply. Mitifla was ordered tq cxsn 
her power ; fhe told me, that if I could rcfufe her 
papa, I had no love for her ; that fhe was an un- 
happy creature, and that I was a perfidious man 5 
then fhe burfl into tears, and fell into fits. All this, 
as I was no pafTionate lover, had little effpft. She 
next refuted to fee me, and becaufe I thought ray- 
felf obliged to write in terms of diflrefs, they had 
once hopes of flarving me into meafures ; but find- 
ing me inflexible, the father complied with my pro- 

pofal^ 
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pofal^ and tx>Id me he liked me the more for being 
fb good at a bargain. 

I was now o^rried to Mitifla, and was to experi- 
ence the happinefs of a match made without pafliofi* 
Mitifia foon difcovcred, that fhe was equally prudent 
with my&lf> and had taken a hufband only to be ac 
her own command, and to have a chariot at her own 
call. She brought with her an old maid recom^ 
mended by her mother, who taught her all the arts* 
of 4orpeftick management, and was, on every oc-^ 
cafion, her chief agent and diredrefs. They foon 
invented pne reafon or other, to quarrel with all my 
fervants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
away, or treated them fo ill, that they left me of 
themfelves, ^nd always fupplied their places with 
fome brought from my wife's relations. Thus they 
cftabliflied a family, over which I had no authority, 
and which was in a perpetual confpiracy againft me ; 
fiir Mitiflk confidered herfelf as having a feparate 
intereft, and thought nothing her own, but what 
ihc laid up without my knowledge. For this reafon 
file brought me falfe accounts of the expcnces of 
the houfe, joined with my tenants in complajnu of 
hard times, and by means of a fteward of her own, 
took rewards for foliciting abatements of the rent. 
Her great hope is to outlive me, that flie may enjoy 
what Ihe has thus accumulated, and therefore fhe is 
always contriving fome improvements of her jointure 
land, and once tried to procure an injunftion to 
hinder me from felling timber upon it for repairs. 
Her father and mother aflift her in her projefts, and 
are freaucntly hinting that fhe is ill ufed, and re- 

0^4 proaching 
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proaching me with the prefents that other ladies re-» 
ceive from their hulbands. 

Such, Sir, was my fituation for feven years, till 
at laft my patience was exhaufted, and having one 
day invited her father to my houfe, I laid the date 
of my affairs before him, detefted my wife in feveral 
of her frauds, turned out her fteward, charged a 
conftable with her maid, took my bufinefs in my 
own hands, reduced her to a fettled allowance, and 
now write this account to warn others againft mar-* 
rying thofc whom they have no reafon to efteepfi. 

I am, &<:, 



Numb. 36. Saturday, ^ufy 21, i750t 

"Ajx* smovlo ro/xy/6? 

*■ Piping on their reeds, the fhepher»is gOj 

Nor fear ^n ambufh, nor fufpe£t a foe, Popb^ 

THERE is fc^rcely any fpecics of poetry that 
has allured more readers, or excited more 
writers, than the paftoral. It is generally pleafingj^^ 
becaufe it entertains the mind with reprefentations 
of fcenes familiar to almoft every imagination, and 
qf which all cm equally judge whether they are 
well defcribed. It exhibits a life, to which we have 
been always accuflomed to affociate peace, and lei- 
furc, and innocence: and therefore we readily fet open 
the heart for the admiflion of its images, which con^ 

tribute 
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tribute to drive away cares and perturbations, and 
iufFcr ourfelves, without rcfiftance, to be tranfport- 
cd to elyfian regions, where we are to meet with no- 
thing but joy, and plenty, and contentment; where 
every gale whifpers pleafure, and every Ihade pro- 
mifes repofe. 

It has been maintained by fome, who love to talk 
of what they do not know, that paftoral is the moft 
ancient poetry j and indeed, fince it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the fame antiquity with rational 
nature, and fince the life of the firft men was cer* 
tainly rural, we may reafonably conjefture, that, as 
their ideas would neceffarily be borrowed from thofe 
objefts with which they were acquainted, their com- 
pofures, being filled chiefly with fuch thoughts on the 
vifible creation as muft occur to the firft obfervers, 
were paftoral hymns, like thofe which Milton in- 
Q*oduces the original pair finging, in the day of inno- 
cence, to the praifc of their Maker. 

For the fame reafon that paftoral poetry was the 
firft employment of the human imagination, it is ge- 
nerally the firft literary amufement of our minds. 
We have feen fields, and meadows, and groves, from 
the time that our eyes opened upon life; and are 
pleafed with birds, and brooks, and breezes, much 
earlier than we engage among the adtions and paf- 
fions of mankind. We are therefore delighted with 
yural pictures, becaufc we know the original at an 
^ge when our curiofity can be very little awakened, 
by defcriptions of courts which we never beheld, or 
reprefentations of paflTion which we never felt. 

The fatisfadion received from this kind of writ- 
ing not only begins early, but lafts long; we do 

not. 
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not^ as we advance into the inteilediial world, thiow 
it away among other cbildiih amufements and p^ 
times, but willingly return to it in any hour of in- 
dolence and relaxation. The images of true paf* 
toral have always the power of exciting delight^ be-* 
caufe the works of nature, from which they are 
drawn, have always the fame order and beauty, and 
continue to force themfelves upon our thoughts, be- 
ing at once obvious to the mod carelefs regard, aad 
more than adequate to the ftrongeft reafon, and fe- 
vered contemplation- Our inclination to (tillneis 
and tranquillity is feldom much leffened by long 
knowledge of the bufy and tumultuary part of the 
world. In childhood we turn our thoughts to the 
country, as to the region of plcafure j we recur to it 
in old age as a port of reft, and perhaps with that fe- 
condary and adventitious gladnefs, which every maa 
feels on reviewing thofe places, or recoUeding thofe 
occurrences, that contributed to his youthful en- 
joyments, and bring, him back to the prime of life, 
when the world was gay with the bloom of novelty, 
when mirth wantoned at his fide, and hope fparkied 
before him. 

The fenfe of this univerfal pleafure has invited 
numbers without number to try their (kill in paftoral 
performances, in which they have generally fucceeded 
after the manner of other imitators, tranfmitting the 
fame images in the fame combination from one to 
another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may 
guefs at the whole fcrics of the compofitionj nor wiU 
a man, after the perufal of thoufands of thefe per- 
formances, find his knowledge enlarged with a fingle 
view of nature not produced before;^ or his imagina- 
tion 
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f^OQ ^mu&d with ^ny new appU(:ation of thofe views 
^o mpr^l pDfpofes. 

Th^ range of paftoral is indeed narrow, for 
y^ough nature itf^lf, ptiilofophically confidered> b^ 
}t)ip9{:l)aufl:ib]e^ yet jts general effeds on the eye and 
§n fhe ear are unifprm, and incapable of much va- 
riety of defcription. Poetry cannot dwell upon the 
flfiinutcr diftinftions, by which one fpecies differs 
(rpm another, without departing from that fimpli- 
c\y of gr^ndpur which fill$ the imagination; nor 
difleft th^ latent qualities of things, without lofing 
it? general power of gratifying every mind by re- 
falling tfs qonceptions. However, as each age 
ipakfs fome difcoveries, and tho(€ difcoveries are by 
f](Sgre^s gfenerally known^^ as new plants or noKKles of 
culture ^r^ introduced, and by little and little be- 
pjgtm? common, palloral might receive, from time to 
i\mc, fmall augmentations, and e^ihibit once in a 
pentviry a fcene fomewhat varied. 

But paftoral fubjeds have been often, like others, 
t9^ea into ;he hands of thofe that were not qualified 
tQ adorn them, men to whom the fece of nature was 
fo little known, that they have drawn it only after 
(heir own imagination, and changed or diftorted her 
features, that their portraits might appear fomething 
m/or^ tbin fervile copies from their predeceflbrs. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the occa- 
fions. on which they can be properly produced, arc 
few and general. The ftate of a man confined tq 
thp employments and pleafures of the country, is fo 
little diverfified, and expofed to fo few of thofe acci- 
tljfOt* which produce perplexities^ terrors, and fur- 

prifes. 
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prifes, in more complicated tranfadions, that he can 
be (hewn but feldom in fuch circumftances as at« 
traft curiofity. His ambition is without policy, and 
his love without intrigue. He has no complaints t6 
make of his rival, but that he is richer than himfelf ; 
nor any difafters to lament, but a cruel miftrefs, or a 
bad harveft. 

The conviftion of the neccflity of fbmc new 
fource of pleafure induced Sannazarius to remove the 
fccne from the fields to the fea, to fubftitute fiiher-^ 
men for Ihepherds, and derive his fentiments fi-om 
the pifcatory life; for which he has been cenfured 
by fuccceding criticks, becaufe the fea is an objeft 
of terror, and by no means proper to amufe the mind 
and lay the paflions afleep. Againft this obje£tion 
he might be defended by the eftablifhed maxim, that 
the poet has a right to feleft his images, and is no 
more obliged to fhew the fea in a ftorm, than the 
land under an inundation; but may difplay all the 
pleafures, and conceal the dangers of the water, as 
he may lay his Ihepherd under a fliady beech, with- 
out giving him an ague, or letting a wild beaft loofe 
upon him. 

There are, however, two defefts in the pifcatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be fupplied. The 
fea, though in hot countries it is confidered by thofe 
who live, like Sannazarius^ upon the coaft, as a 
place of pleafure and diverfion, has notwithftanding 
much lefs variety than the land, and therefore will 
be fooner exhaufted by a defcriptive writer. When 
he has once ftiewn the fun rifing or fetting upon it, 
curled its waters with the vernal breeze, rolled the 

waves 
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waves in gentle fuccefTion to the fhore, and enunne^ . 
rated the fifli fporting in the (hallows^ he has nothing 
remaining but what is common to all other poetry, 
the complaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, or the 
indignation of a fiflier that his oyfters are refufed> 
and Mycon's accepted. 

Another obftacle to the general reception of this 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime plea- 
ibres, in which the greater part of mankind mufl: 
always live. To all the inland inhabitants of every 
region, the fea is only known as an immenfe dif- 
flifion of waters, over which men pafs from one coun- 
try to another, and in which life is frequently loft. 
They have, therefore, no opportunity of tracing 
in their own thoughts, the defcriptions of winding 
fhores, and calm bays, nor can look on the poem 
in which they are mentioned, with other fenfations 
than on a fea chart, or the metrical geography of 
Dionyjius. 

This defeft Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to readers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature; but 
if he had made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, 
he would foon have difcovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to make that loved, which was not un- 
derftood. 

I am afraid it will not be found eafy to improve 
the paftorals of antiquity, by any great additions or 
diverfifications. Our defcriptions may indeed differ 
from thofe of Virgil, as an Englilh from an Italian 
jTummer, and, in fome refpefts, as modern from 
ancient life j but as nature is in both countries 
nearly the fame, and as poetry has to do rather with 

the 



the paffions of men, which arc tinifbrm, thaft thtif 
cuftoms, which are changeable, the varieties, which 
tknc or phice can furrtiffr, will be inconfiderabte : 
and I Ihall endeavour to ftiew, in the neiu pipit, 
bow little the latter ages have contributed to the itn- 
provement of the ruftick mufe. 
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Catrfo qudffolitus, Jtquando armentd <vocalaf, 

Amphitn Dkcdstts. Vr R o • 

Such ftrains I fing as once Amphion play'd> 
When Mining flocks the powerful call pbey'd. 

£lphinstok< 

IN writing or judging of paftoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor criticks of latter times feem to 
have paid fufficient regard to the originals left us by 
anitiquitj^, but have entangled themfelves with uri- 
neceflary difficulties, by advancing principles, which, 
having no foundation in the nature of things, are 
ivholly to be rejefted from a f^Decies of compofition, 
in which, above all others, mere nature is to be re- 
garded. 

It is therefore neceflary to enquire after fome more 
diftindt and exaft idea of this kind of writing. This 
may, I think, be eafily found in the paftorals of Vir- 
gil, from whofc opinion it will not appear very fafc 
to depart, if we confider that every advantage of na- 
ture, and of fortune, concurred to complete his pro- 

dudionsi 
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ctuAioW) that be was born with great accuracy and 
fevcrity of judgment, enlightened with all the learn- 
ing of one of the brighteft ages, and cmbcllilhed 
iwth the elegance of the Roman court; that he em- 
ployed his powers rather in improving, than in- 
rcntbg, and therefore muft have endeavoured to 
necompenfe the want of novelty by exaftncfs ; that 
taking Theocritus for his original, he found paftoral 
fer advanced towards perfeftion, and that having fo 
great a rival, he muft have proceeded with uncom- 
mon caution. 

If we fearch the writings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a paftoral, it will be found a poem in 
which any aSfion or pajjion is reprefented by its effeSls 
upon a country life. Whatfoever therefore may, ac- 
cording to the common courfe of things, happen 
itt the country, may afford a fubjeft for a paftoral 
pbct. 

In this definition it will immediately occur to 
thofe who are verfed in the writings of the modern 
criricks, that there is no menrion of the golden age. 
I Cannot indeed eafily difcovcr why it is thought ne- 
ccflary to refer defcriprions of a rural ftate to remote 
times, nor can I perceive that any writer has cbn- 
fiftently preferved the Arcadian manners and fenti- 
ments. The only rp afon, that I have read, on which 
this rule has been founded, is, that, according to 
Ac- cuftoms of modern life, it is improbable that 
Ihcphcrds fhould be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate fentiments j and therefore the reader muft 
exalt his ideas of the paftoral charadler, by carrying 
his thoughts back to the age in which the care of 

5 herds 
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herds and flocks was the employment of the wifeft 
and greatcft men. 

Thefe reafoners fcem to have been led into their 
hypothefis, by confid^ring paftoral^ not in generalj 
as a reprefentation of rural nature, and confequently. 
as exhibiting the ideas and fentiments of thofe, who* 
ever they are, to whom the country affords plea- 
fure or employment, but fimply as a dialogue, or 
narrative of men adually tending fheep, and bufied 
in the loweft: and moll laborious offices; from 
whence they very readily concluded, fince charac* 
ters muft neceflfarily be preferved, that either the 
fentiments muft fink to the level of the Ipeakers, or 
the fpeakers muft be raifed to the height of the fenti-^ 
timents. 

In confequence of thefe original errors, a thou- 
fand precepts have been given, which have onlj^ 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necefTary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age fhould be univerfally preferved, and 
have therefore believed, that nothing more could 
be admitted in pafloral, than lilies and rofes, and 
rocks and flreams, among which are heard the gentle 
whifpers of chafle fondnefs, or the foft complaints of 
amorous impatience. In pafloral, as in other writ- 
ings, chaflity of fentiment ought doubtlcfs to be ob- 
ferved, and purity of manners to be reprefented; not 
becaufe the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but becaufe, having the fubjedt in his 
own choice, he ought always to confult the intcrefl 
of virtue, 

Thefe 
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Thefe advocates for the golden age lay down 
Other principles, not very confiftent with their ge- 
neral plan; for they tell us, that, to fupport the 
charafter of the (hepherd, it is proper that all re- 
finement Ihould be avoided, and that fome flight in- 
ftances of ignorance Ihould be inter fperfed. Thus 
the Ihephered in Virgil is fuppofed to have forgot 
the name of Anaximander, and in Pope the term 
Zodiack is too hard for a ruftick apprehenfion. 
But if we place our fliepherds in their primitive con- 
dition, we may give them learning among their 
other qualifications; and if we fufFer them to allude 
at all to things of later exiftence, which, perhaps, 
cannot with any great propriety be allowed, there 
can be no danger of making them fpeak with too 
much accuracy, fince they converfed with divinities, 
and tranfmitted to fucceeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and defpicable 
condition of a fhepherd always before them, conceive 
it neceffary to degrade the language of paftoral by 
obfolcte terms and ruftick words, which they very 
learnedly call Dorick, without reflefting, that they 
thus became authors of a mangled dialeft, which no 
human being ever could have fpoken, that they may 
as well refine the fpeech as the fentiments of their per- 
fbnage, and that none of the inconfifl:encies which they 
endeavour to avoid, is greater than that of joining 
elegance of thought with coarfenefs of didtion . Spen- 
fer begins one of his paftorals with ftudied barbarity 5 

Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miflay. 
Dig, Her was her while it was day-light. 
But now her is a moil wretched wight. 

Vol. IV. R What 
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What will the reader imagine to be the fubje6t on 
which fpeakers like thefe cxcrcife their eloquence? 
Will he not be fomewhat difappointed, when he finds 
them met together to condemn the corruptions of the 
church of Rome ? Surely, at the fame time that a 
fhepherd learns theology, he may gain fome ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 

Paftoral admits of all ranks of perfons, becaule 
perfons of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
cludes not, therefore, on account of the charafters 
neceffary to be introduced, any elevation or delicacy 
of fentiment ; thofe ideas only are improper, which, 
not owing their original to rural objedts, are not paf- 
toral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil^ 

Nuncfiio quid Jit Afker, duris in cautihus ilium 
Jfinarus, out Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nee generis nofiri fueruniy nee fanguinis , edunt. ^ 

I know thee. Love, in defarts thou wert bred. 

And at the dugs of favage tygers fed ; 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains . D r y d e n • 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
jftill greater impropriety : 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain ; 
Thou wert from -Etna's burning entrails torn ; 
Begot in tempeils, and in thunders born ! 

Sentiments like thefe, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem; but 
in paftoral they are particularly liable to cenfure, 
becaufe it wants that exaltation above common life^ 

which 
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vhich in tragick or heroick wrirings often reconciles 
us to bold flights and daring figures. 

Paftoral being the repre/entation of an aStion or pa/- 
fiofiy hy itseffeSts upon a country life^ has nothing pe* 
culiar but its confinement to rural imagery, without 
which it ceafcs to be paftoral. This is its true cha- 
rafteriftick, and this it cannot lofe by any dignity 
of fentiment, or beauty of diftion. The Pollio of 
Virgil, with all its elevation, is a compofition truly 
bucolick, though rejefted by the criticks; for all the 
images are either taken from the country, or from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more difputable kind> 
becaufe Aough the fcene lies in the country, the fong 
being religious and hiftorical, bad been no lefs ad- 
apted to any other audience or place. Neither can 
it well be defended as a fiftion, for the introduftion 
of a god feems to imply the golden age, and yet he 
alludes to many fubfequent tranfadions, and men* 
cions Gallus the poet's contemporary. 

It feems neceffary to the perfcftion of this poem, 
that the occafion which is fuppofed to produce it, be 
at leaft not inconfiftent with a country life, or lefs 
likely to intereft thofe who have retired into places 
of folitude and quiet, than the more bufy part of 
mankind. It is therefore improper to give the title 
of a paftoral to verfes, in which the fpeakers, after 
the flight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints 
of errors in the church, and corruptions in the go- 
vernment, or to lamentations of the death of fome 
illuftrious perfon, whom, when once the poet has 
called a fliepherd, he has no longer any labour upon 
his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies 
R a wither. 
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wither, and the (heep hang their heads, without art 
oriearning, genius or ftudy. 

It is part of Claudian's charadber of his ruftick, 
that he computes his time not by the fucceffion of 
confuls, but of harvefts. Thofe who pafs their days 
in retreats diftant from the theatres of bufinefs, are 
always lead likely to hurry their imagination with 
publick affairs. 

The facility of treating adions or events in the 
paftoral ftyle, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been cxpefted, to put 
the forrow or the joy which the occafion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrfis, and as one 
abfurdity muft naturally be expefted to make way for 
another, they have written with an utter difregard 
both of life and nature, and filled their produftions 
with mythological allufions, with incredible fiftions, 
and with fentiments which neither paffion nor reafon 
could have diftated, fince the change which religion 
has made in the whole fyftem of the world. 
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Numb. 38. Saturday, July 28, 1750. 



Auream qui/qids mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret ohfoleti 
SorMus te^i, caret invidendd 

Sobrius aula, HoR. 

The man within the golden mean» 

Who can his boldefl wifh contain^ 

Securely views the ruin'd cell. 

Where fordid want and forrow dwell ; 

And in himfelf ferenely great. 

Declines an envied room of ftate. Francis. 



AMONG many parallels which men of imagi- 
nation have drawn between the natural and 
moral ft ate of the world, it has been obferved that 
happinefs, as well as virtue, confifts in mediocrity; 
that to avoid every extreme is neceffary, even to him 
who has no other care than to pafs through the pre- 
fent ftate with eafe and fafety ; and that the middle 
path is the road of fccurity, on either fide of which 
are not only the pitfals of vice, but the precipices of 
ruin. 

- Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, jwetjov 
a^irovy Mediocrity is hefty has been long confidered as 
an univerfal principle, extended through the whole 
compafs of life and nature. The experience of every 
age feems to have given it new confirmation, and to 
fliew that nothing, however fpecious or alluring, is 
purfued with propriety, or enjoyed with fafety, be- 
yond certain limits. 

R 3 Even 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
confidered as the mofl: folid and durable of all ter- 
reftrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the poffeflbr into many 
calamities, eafily avoided by others that have been 
lefs bountifully enriched or adprned. Wc fee every 
day women perifh with infamy, by having been 
too willing to fet their beauty to fhew, and others, 
though not with equal guilt or mifery, yet with very 
Iharp remorfe, languifliing in decay, negleft, and ob- 
fcurity, for having rated their youthful charms at too 
high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 
be thought to deferve much regard, very few fighs 
would be vented for eminent and fuperlative elc- 
gance of form ; " for beautiful women,*' fays he, 
f * are feldom of any great accomplifhments, becaufe 
*' they, for the moft part, ftudy behaviour rather 
** than virtue." 

Health and vigour, and a happy conftitution of 
the corporeal frame, are of abfolute neceffity to the 
enjoyment of the comforts, and to the performance 
of the duties of life, and requifite in yet a greater 
meafure to the accomplifhment of any thing illuftri- 
ous or diftinguilhed i yet even thefe, if we can judge 
by their apparent confequences, are fometimes not 
very beneficial to thofe on whom they are moft li- 
berally beftowed. They that frequent the cham- 
bers of the fick, will generally find the fharpeft 
pains, and moft ftubborn maladies, among them 
whom confidence of the force of nature formerly be- 
trayed to negligence and irregularity; and that fu- 
perfluity of ftrength, which was at once their boaft 
and their fnare, has often, in the latter part of life, 

no 
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no other efFeft than that it continues them long in 
impotence and anguilh. 

Thefe gifts of nature are, however, always bleffings 
ki themfelves, and to be acknowledged with grati- 
tude to him that gives them 5 fince they are, in 
their regular and legitimate eflfefts, produdtive of 
happinefs, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
tary corruption or idle negligence. And as there 
is little danger of purfuing them with too much 
ardour or anxiety, becaufe no (kill or diligence can 
hope to procure them, the uncertainty of their in- 
fluence upon our lives is mentioned, not to depre- 
ciate their real value, but to reprefs the difcontent 
and envy to which the want of them often gives oc- 
cafion in thofe who do not enough fufpeft their own 
frailty, nor confider how much lefs is the calamity 
of not pofleffing great powers, than of not ufing them 
aright. 

Of all thofe things that make us fuperior to others, 
there is none fo much within the reach of our endea- 
vours as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or con- 
ftantly defired. Poverty is an evil always in our 
view, an evil complicated with fo many circum- 
fiances of uneafinefs and vexation, that every man 
is ftudious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is 
therefore required, that we may be exempt from the 
gripe of neceflity 5 when this purpofe is once attain- 
ed, we naturally wifh for more, that the evil which is 
regarded with fo much horror, may be yet at a 
greater diftance from us 5 as he that has once felt or 
dreaded the paw of a favage, will not be at reft till 
they are parted by fome barrier, which may take 
away all poflibility of a fecood attack. 

R4 To 
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To this point, if fear be not unreafonably indulged, 
Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refufe to extend hia 
mediocrity. But it almoft always happens, that the 
man who grows rich, changes his notions of poverty^ 
ftates his wants by fome new meafure, and from fly- 
ing the enemy that purfued him, bends his endea- 
vours to overtake thofe whom he fees before him. 
The po^yer of gratifying his appetites encreafes their 
demands i a thoufand wifhes crowd in upon him, 
ifnportunate to be fatisfied, and vanity and ambi- 
tipp open profpefts to defire, which ftill grow wider, 
d$ they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want js enlarged without bounds i 
an eagerpefs for increafe of poffejiions deluges the 
foul^ and we fink into the gulphs of iafatiabjlity, pnly 
becaufe we cjo not fufficiently confider, that all real 
Deed is very foon fupplied, and all real danger of iw 
invafion eafily precluded j that the claims of vanity 
being without limits, muft be denied at laft j and that 
the pain of reprefling them \s lefs pungent before 
they have been long accuftomed to compliance. 

Whofoever fhall look heedfully upon thofe who arc 
eminent for their riches, will not think; their condi- 
tion fgch as that he fhould hazard his quiet, and 
much Ipfs his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more room for thp freaks of caprice, and more privi- 
lege for ignprance and vice, a quicker fucceflion of 
fjatt(;rie§, and a larger cif cle of voluptuoufnefs. 

There is ope reafoq feldom remarked which 
tpakes riches lefs dpfirable. Too much wealth is 
very frequently the occafipn of poverty. He whom 
,^e wantonnefs of ^bundapce has once foftened, 

eafily 
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eaiily finks into negledt of his affairs ; and he that 
thinks he can afford to be negligent^ is not far from 
being poor. He will foon be involved in perplexi- 
ties, which his inexperience will render unfurmount- 
able ; he will fly for help to thofe whofe intereft it is 
that he (hould be more diflrefTed, and will be at laft 
torn to pieces by the vultures that always hover ovcj^ 
fortunes in decay. 

. When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Rafchid, two 
neighbouring fhepherds, faint with thirft, flood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with their 
flocks and herds panting round them, and in ex- 
tremity of diflrefs prayed for water. On a fudden 
the air was becalmed, the birds ceafed to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes every 
way, and faw a being of mighty flature advancing 
through the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer 
approach to be the Genius of diflribution. In one 
hand he held the (heaves of plenty, and in the other 
the fabre of deftruftion. The fhepherds flood 
trembling, and would have retired before him ; but 
he called to them with a voice gentle as the breeze 
that plays in the evening among the fpices of Sabasa -, 
*f Fly not from your benefaftor, children of the 
** dufl ! I am come to offer you gifts, which only 
^^ your own folly can make vain. You here pray 
^* for water, and water I will beflow; let me know 
^^ with how much you will be fatisfied : fpeak not 
*^ rafhly ; confider, that of whatever can be enjoyed 
*^ by the body, excefs is no lefs dangerous than 
^f fcarcity. When you remember the pain of thirfl, 
^^ do not forget the danger of fuffociaiion, - Now, 
ff Hamet, tell me your recjuefl/* 

^« O Being, 
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«* O Being, kind ai\d beneficent," fays Hamet^ 
•* let thine eye pardon my confuGon. I entreat a 
<« little brook, which in fumnacr fhall never be dry, 
<* and in winter never overflow." «* It is granted,'* 
replies the Genius ; and immediately he opened the 
ground with his fabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet fcattered its rills over the meadows ; 
the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees fpread 
a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched 
their thirft. 

Then turning to Rafchid,,the Genius invited him 
likcwife to oflTer his petition. " I requefl:," fays 
Rafchid, <' that thou wilt turn the Ganges through 
** my grounds, with all his waters, and all their in- 
** habitants." Hamet was ftruck with the great- 
nefs of his neighbour's fentiments, and fecretly re- 
pined in his heart, that he had not made the fame 
petition before him ; when the Genius fpoke, " Ralh 
*^ man, be not infatiable ! remember, to thee that 
*^ is nothing which thou canft not ufe ; and how arc 
*^ thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?" 
Rafchid repeated his delire, and pleafed himfelf with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make m the 
prefence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the two 
Ihepherds flood waiting the event. As Rafchid was 
looking with contempt upon his neighbour, on a 
fudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they found 
by the mighty ftream that, the mounds of the Ganges 
were broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Rafchid, his plantations were torn up, his 
flocks overwhelmed, he was fwept away before it* 
and a crocodile devoured him. 
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Numb. 39. Tuesday, yuly 31, 1750. 

Jnfelix '-^^nuUi bene nupta marito^ Ausokivs, 

Unbleit, flill doomed to wed with mifery. 

TH £ condition of the female fex has been fre« 
quently the fubjedt of compaffion to medical 
writers, becaufe their conftitution of body is fuch, 
that every ftate of life brings its peculiar difeafes : 
they are placed according to the proverb between 
Scylla and Charybdis, with no other choice than of 
dangers equally formidable ; and whether they em- 
brace marriage, or determine upon a fingle life, arc 
expofed, in confequence of their choice, to ficknefs, 
mifery, and death. 

It were to be wifhed that fo great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increafed by adventi- 
tious and artificial miferies ; and that beings whofe 
beauty we cannot behold without admiration, and 
whofe delicacy we cannot contemplate without 
tcndernefs, might be fufFered to enjoy every allevia- 
tion of their forrows. But, however it has hap- 
pened, the cuftom of the world feems to have beea 
formed in a kind of confpiracy againft them, though 
it does not appear but they had themfelves an equal 
Ihare in its eftablifhment j and prefcriptions which 
by whomfoever they were begun, are now of long 
continuance, and by confequence of great authority, 
fcem to have almoft excluded them from content, 
in whatfocver condition they fliall pafs their lives. 

If 
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If they refufe the fociety of men, and continue 
in that ftate which is reafonably fuppofed to place 
happinefs nnoft in their own power, they ieldom 
give thofe that frequent their converfation, any 
exalted notions of the blefling of liberty ; for whether 
it be that they are angry to fee with what incon- 
fiderate eagernefs other heedlefs females rufh into 
flavery, or with what abfurd vanity the married 
ladies boaft the change of their condition, and con- 
demn the heroines who endeavour to aflert the 
natural dignity of their fex j whether they arc con- 
fcious that like barren countries they are free, only 
bccaufe they were never thought to deferve the 
trouble of a conqueft, or imagine that their fincerity 
is not always unfufpefted, when they declare their 
contempt of men ; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have fome great. and inceflant caufe of 
uneafinefs, and that many of them have at laft 
been perfuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to try 
the life which they had fo long contemned, and put 
on the bridal ornaments at a time when they lead 
became them. 

What are the real caufes of the impatience which 
the ladies diicover in a virgin ftate, I fliall perhaps 
take fome other occafion to examine. That it is 
not to be envied for its happinefs, appears from the 
folicitude with which it. is avoided; from the 
opinion univerfally prevalent among the fex, that no 
woman continues long in it but becaufe fbe is not 
invited to forfake it; from the difpofition always 
ihewn to treat old maids as the refufe of the world s 
and from the willingnefs with which it is often 
quitted at laft, by thofe whofe experience has en- 
abled 
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abled them to judge at leifure, and decide with au- 
thority. 

Yet fuch is life, that whatever is propofed, it is 
much eafier to find reafons for rejefting than em- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain fecurity from 
die reproach an'd folitude of antiquated virginity, 
has yet, as it is ufually conduced, many difadvan- 
tages, that take away much from the pleafure which 
fociety promifes, and might afford, if pleafures and 
pains were honeftly fhared, and mutual confidence 
inviolably preferved. 

The miferies, indeed, which many ladies fufFer 
tinder conjugal vexations, are to be confidered with 
great pity, becaufe their hufbands are often not taken 
by them as objefts of afFeftion, but forced upon 
them by authority and violence, or by perfuafion 
and importunity, equally refiftlefs when urged by 
thofe whom they have been always accuftomed to re- 
verence and obey ; and it very feldom appears that 
thofe who are thus defpotick in the difpofal of their 
children, pay any regard to their domeftick and per- 
ibnal felicity, or think it fo much to be enquired 
whether they will be happy, as whether they will be 
rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other refpeft to be num- 
bered with robbers and aflfaflins, frequently commit, 
that, in their eftimation, riches and happinefs are 
equivalent terms. They have pafled their lives with 
no other wifh than that of adding acre to acre, and 
filling one bag after another, and imagine the ad- 
vantage of a daughter fufficiently confidered, when 
they have fecured her a large jointure, and given her 

rcafonable 
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reaibnable expe6lations of living in the midft of thofe 
pleafures, with which fhe had feen her father and 
mother folacing their age. 

There is an oeconomical oracle received among 
die prudential part of the world, which advifes 
fathers to marry their daughters ^ left they flsould marry 
them/elves \ by which I fuppofe it is implied, that 
women left to their own conduft, generally unite 
themfelves with fuch partners as can contribute very 
Ktde to their felicity. Who was the author of this 
maxim, or with what intention it was originally ut- 
tered, I have not yet difcovered ; but imagine that 
however folemnly it may be tranfmitted, or however 
implicitly received, it can confer no authority which 
nature has denied, it cannot licenfe Titius to be un- 
juft, left Caia ftiould be imprudent ; nor give ri^t 
to imprifon for life, left liberty fhould be ill employed. 

That the ladies have fomctimes incurred imputa- 
tions which might naturally produce edifts not much 
in their favour, muft be confefled by their warmeft 
advocates j and I have indeed feldom obferved that 
when the tendernefs or virtue of their parents has 
preferved them from forced marriage, and left them 
at large to chufe their own path in the labyrinth of 
life, they have made any great advantage of their 
liberty : They commonly take the opportunity of 
independence to trifle away youth and lofe their 
bloom in a hurry of diverfions, recurring in a fuc- 
ceflion too quick to leave room for any fettled reflec- 
tion \ they fee the world without gaining experience,, 
and at laft regulate their choice by motives trifling 
as thofe of a girl, or mercenary as thofe of a 
mifer. 

Melan- 
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Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the repu- 
tation of a much larger ; ihe was therefore followed 
and careffed by many men of rank, and by fome of 
underftanding J but having an infatiable defire of 
pleafure, ftie was not at leifure, from the park, the 
gardens, the theatres, vifits, aflemblies, and maf- 
querades, to attend ferioufly to any propofal, but 
was ftill impatient for a new flatterer, and negleded 
marriage as always in her power j till in time her ad- 
mirers fell away, wearied with expence, dilgufted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconftancy ; flie 
heard of concerts to which ithe was not invited, and 
was more than once forced to fit (till at an aflfembly 
for want of a partner. In this diftrefs, chance threw 
in her way Philotryphus, a man vain, glittering, and 
thoughtlefs as herfelf, who had fpent a fmall fortune 
in equipage and drefs, and was fhining in the lafl: 
fuit for which his tailor would give him credit. He 
had been long endeavouring to retrieve his extrava- 
gance by marriage, and therefore foon paid his court 
to Melanthia, who after fome weeks of infenfibility 
faw him at a ball, and was wholly overcome by his 
performance in a minuet. They married ; but a 
man cannot always dance, and Philotryphus had no 
other method of pleafing : however, as neither was 
in any great degree vicious, they live together with 
no other unhappinefs, than vacuity of mind, and that 
tafteleflhefs of life, which proceeds from a fatiety of 
juvenile pleafures, and an utter inability to fill their 
place by nobler employments. As they have known 
the fafliionable world at the fame time, they agree in 
their notions of all thofe fubjeds on which they ever 

Ipeak, 
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ipeak, and being able to add nothing to the ideas 
of each other, are not much inclined to converfa-^ 
tion, but very often join in one wilh, '* That they 
*^ could fleep more, and think lefs." 

Argyris, after having rcfiifed a thoufand offers^ 
at laft confented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, 
beauty of perfon, or force of underftanding 5 who^ 
while he courted her, could not always forbear al- 
lufions to her birth, and hints how cheaply fhe would 
purchafe an alliance to fo illuftrious a family. His 
conduct from the hour of his marriage has been in- 
fufFcrably tyrannical, nor has he any other regard to 
her than what arifes from his defire that her appear* 
ance may not difgrace him. Upon this principle^ 
however, he always orders that fhe (hould be gaily 
drefled, and fplendidly attended j and (he haS| 
among all her mortifications, the happinefs to take 
place of her eldefl fifler* 
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Numb. 40. Saturday, Auguji i^^ JJSo* 



'Nee diceti cur ego amUum 



Offendam in nugis f H^ nugaferia duftnt 

In mala denfiim femeL Ho R • 

Nor fay, for trifles why fliould I difpleafe 
The man I love ? For trifles fach as thefe 
To ferious mifchiefs lead the man I lovc« 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove« F it a n c 1 1 • 



IT has been remarked, that authors are genus 
irritabiley a generation 'Very eaftly "put out of temper ^ 
and that they feldonn fail of giving proofs of their 
irafcibility upon the flighteft attack of criticifm, or 
the mod gentle or modeft offer of advice and inform- 
ation. 

Writers being beft acquainted with one another, 
have reprefented this charafter as prevailing among 
men of literature, which a more extenfive view o^ 
the world would have fhewn them to be difFufed 
through all human nature, to mingle itfelf with 
every fpecies of ambition and defire of praife, and 
to difcover its efFefts with greater or lefs reftraint, 
and under difguifes more or lefs artful> in all places 
and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
ferved, becaufe they neceflarily appeal to the dc- 
cifion of the publick. Their enmities are incited 
by applaufes from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diverfionij 
•Vol. IV. S and 
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and when the conteft happens to rife high between 
men of genius and learning, its memory is continued 
for the fame reafon as its vehemence was at firft 
promoted, becaufc it gratifies the malevolence or 
curiofity of readers, and relieves the vacancies of 
life with amufement and laughter. The perfonal 
difputes, therefore, of rivals in wit arc fometimes 
tranfmitted to pofterity, when the grudges and heart- 
burnings of men Icfs confpicuous, though carried 
on with equal bittcrnefs, and produdive of greater 
evils, are expofed to the knowledge of thofe only 
whom they nearly affeft, and fufFered to pafs off and 
be forgotten among common and cafual tranfadions. 

The refentaicnt which the difcovery of a fault or 
folly produces, mufl: bear a certain proportion to 
our pride, and will regularly be rpore acrimonious 
as pride is more immediately the principle of adion. 
In whatever therefore we wifh or imagine ourfelves 
to excel, we fhall always be difpleafed to have our 
claims to reputation difputed, and more difpleafed, 
if the accompliftiment be fuch as can expeft reputa- 
tion only for its reward. For this reafon it is com- 
mon to find men break out into rage at any infinua- 
tions to the difadvantage of their wit, who Iwve borne 
with great patience reflcftions on their morals ; and 
of women it has been always known, that no cenfure 
wounds fo deeply, or rankles fo long, as that which 
charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling purfuits, and pleafe themfelves mofl: with 
things of fmall importance, I have often known very 
fcvere and lafting malevolence excited by unlucky 
cenfures, which wouki have fallen without any effe^^i 

jiad 
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had they not happened to wound a part remarkably 
tender. Guilulus^ who valued himfelf upon tho 
nicety of his palate, difmherited his cldeft fon for 
telling him that the wine, which he was then com* 
mending, was the fame which he had fent away the 
day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
his kindnefs from a nephew, whom he had alwaya 
coniidered as the moft promifing genius of the age, 
for happening to praife in his prefencc the graceful 
horfemanfliip of Marius. And Fortunio, when he 
was privy couoielbr, procured a clerk to be dif-- 
mifled from one of the publick offices, in which he 
was eminent for his (kill and alTiduity, becaufe he 
had been heard to fay, that there was another man 
in the kingdom on whofe fkill at billiards he would 
lay his money againfl: Fortunio's. 

Fdida and Fioretta had been bred up in one 
houfe, and ihared all the pleafures and endearments 
of infancy together. They entered upon life at the 
ferae time, and continued their confidence and 
fiiendfhip i confulced each other in every change of 
dieir drefs^ and every admilQon of a new lover; 
choa^t every diverfion more entertaining whenever 
k happened that both were prelent, and when 
fepzrzscd juftified the condudi:, and celebrated the 
exceUendes, of one another. Such was their inti- 
macy, and fuch their fidelity ; till a birth-night ap« 
proached, when Fioretta took on^ morning an op^ 
portunity, as they were confulting upon new clothes, 
fo advife her friend not to dance at the ball, and 
informed her that her performance the year before 
had not anfwered the expeftation which her other 
accomplifhments had raifed. Felicia commended 

S 2 her 
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her fihcerity, and thanked her for the caution; but 
told her that fhe danced to pleafe herfelfj and was : 
in very little concern what the men might take the • 
liberty of faying, but that if her appearance gave 
her. dear Floretta any uneafincfs, fhe would ftay away. 
Eloretta had now nothing left but to make new pro- . 
tcftations of fincerity and affedtion, with which Fe- 
licia was fb . well fatisfied, that they parted with . 
more than ufual fondnefs. They ftill continued to 
vifit, with this only difference, . that Felicia was 
more punftual than before, and often declared how 
high a value fhe put upon fincerity, how much fhe: 
thought that goodnefs to be efleemed which would 
venture to admqnifh a friend of an. error, and with: 
what gratitude advice was to.be received, even when 
it might happen to proceed from miftake. 
: In a few months Felicia, with great ferioufncfs, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was fuch as' 
gave charms to whatever fhe did, and her qualifi-' 
cations fo extenfive, that fhe could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet fhe thought herfelf 
obliged by the duties of friendfhip to inform her, 
that if ever fhe betrayed want of judgment, it was* 
by too frequent compliance with folicitations to 
fing, for that her manner was fomcwhat ungrace- 
ful, and her voice had no great compafs^ It is 
true, fays Floretta, .when I fung three nights ago 
at lady Sprightly 's, I was hoarfe with a cold; but I. 
fing for my own fatisfa£bion, and am not in the leafl 
pain whether I am liked. However, my dear Fe- 
licia's kindnefs is not the lefs, and 1 fhall always 
think myfelf happy in fo true a friend, 

Frona 
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: From this time they never faw each other without 
mutual profeffions of efteem, and declarations of 
confidence, but went foon after into the country to 
vifit their relations. When they came back> they 
were prevailed on, by the importunity of new ac- 
tjuaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of 
the town, and had frequent occafion when they met, 
to bewail the diftance at which they were placed, 
and the uncertainty which each experienced of find- 
ing the other at home. 

• Thus are the fondeft and firmeft friendfhips dif- 
folved, by fuch opennefs, and fincerity, as inter- 
rupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recal 
^s to the remembrance of thofe failings, which wc 
are more willing to indulge than to correft. ^ 

•• it is by no means neceflary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the faulty 
and refents the admonition as a falfc charge; for 
perhaps it is moft natural to be enraged, when there 
is the ftrongeft conviftion of our own guilt. While 
we can eafily defend our charafter, we are no more 
difturbed at an accufation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are fure to conquer ; arid whofe 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without dan- 
ger. But when a man feels the , reprehenfion of a 
friend feconded by his own heart, he is eafily heated 
into refentment and revenge, either becaufe he hoped 
that the fault of which he was confcious had efcaped 
the. notice of others; or that his friend had looked 
upon it with tendernefs and extenuation, and ex- 
cufed it for the fake of his other virtues ; or had 
confidered him as too wife to need advice, or too 
delicate to be fhocked with reproach ; or, becau(Q 

S3 wc 
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V9C cannot feel without pain thbfe reflexions roufed 
which we have been endeavouring to lay aflecpj 
ind when pain has produced anger, who would not 
willingly believe, that it ought to be difchargcd oa 
others, rather than on himfclf ? 

The refentment produced by fincerity, whatever 
be its immediate caufe> is fo ccrtain> and generally 
fo keen, that very few have magnanimity fufficienC 
for the pradticc of a dutyi whichj above moft others, 
e^Lpofes its votaries to hardfhips and perfecutions 1 
yet friendlhip without it is of a very little value, 
fince the great ufe of fo clofe an intimacy is that 
dur virtues may be guarded and encouraged, and 
our vices reprefled in their firft appearance by timely 
detedlion, and falutary remonftranccs. 

It is decreed by providence that nothing truly 
valuable (hall ^be obtained in our prefent ftate, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unreftrained 
communication, mull fometimes hazard, by un- 
pleafing truths> that friendlhip which he afpires to 
merit. The chief rule to be obfervcd in the exer- 
cife of this dangerous office, is to prcfervc it pure 
from all mixture of intereft or vanity j to forbear 
admonition or reproof, when our confciences tell 
us that they are incited, not by the hopes of re- 
forming faults, but the defirc of fhewing our dif^ 
cernment, or gratifying our own pride by the mor- 
tification of another. It is not indeed certain thai 
the moft refined caution will find a proper time for 
bringing a man to the knowledge of his own fail- 
ings, or the moft zealous benevolence reconcile him 
to that judgment, by which they are deteded ^ but 

he 
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he wbo endeavours only the happinefs of him whonn 
he reproves, will always have either the (atisfaftion 
of obtaining or dcferving kindnefs ; if he fuccecds, 
he benefits his friend, and if he fails, he has at leait 
the cohfoiaufnefs that he foffers for only doing well. 



Numb, 41. Tuesday, Auguft 7, 1750. 

iiulUi recofdanti iux tjt ingreUa grceotf^ue^ 

NuUafuit ci^Us non tnemniffe 'velit, 
Amfliat atatii ffatiumjibi *vir bonus ^ hoc eft 

Fi'vere hisy vita pqffe pr tore f mi. Mart. 

No dny's remembranoe (hall the good regret^ 

Nor wiih one hitter moment to foi-get ; 

They ftretch the limits of this narrow fpan. 

And, by enjoying, live paft life again. F. Lewis. 

SO few of the hours of life are filled up with 
objects adequate to the mind of man, and fo 
frequently are we in want of prefent pleafure or 
employment, that we are forced to have recoqrfe 
every moment to the paft and future for fupple- 
mental fatisfaftions, arid relieve the vacuities of our 
being, by recolleftion of former paflages, or antici- 
pation of events to come, 

I cannot but conQder this neceflity of fearching 
on every fide for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a ftrong proof of the fuperior and 
celeftial nature of the foul of man. We have no 
reafon to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extenfive capacities, than the pre- 

S 4 fervation 
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iervatioti of themfelves, or their Ipecies, requires; 
they feem always to be fully employed, or to ht 
completely at eafe without employment, to feel few 
.intelledual miferies or pleafures, and to have no 
.exuberance of underflanding to lay out upon curio* 
lity or caprice, but to have their minds exadlly 
adapted to their bodies, with few other ideas than 
fuch as corporal pain or pleafure Imprefs upon 
them. 

Of memory, which makes fo large a part of the 
excellence of the human foul, and which has fo 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
fmall portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief, with which the dams la- 
ment the lofs of their young, proportionate to the 
tendernefs with which they carefs, the afllduity with 
which they feed, or the vehemence with which they 
defend them. Their regard for their offspring, 
when it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance, 
lefs than that of a human parent i but when it is 
taken away, it is very foon forgotten, and, after a 
fliort abfence, if brought again, wholly difregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their fenfes, and fcarce 
any power of comparing the prefent with the paft, 
and regulating their conclufions from experience, 
may be gathered from this, that their intelleds are 
produced in their full perfeftion. The iparrow that 
was hatched laft fpring makes her firft neft the ctir 
fuing feafon, of the fame materials, and with the 
fame art, as in any following year; and the hen 
conducts and fhelters her firft brood of chickens 
with all the prudence that Ihe ever attains. 

It 
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It has been afked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common underltandings^ 
how reafon differs from inftindt; and Prior has 
.with no great propriety made Solomon himfelf 
declare, that to diftinguifti them is the fooVs igno-- 
ranee, and the pedant's pride. To give an accurate 
anfwer to a qucftion, of which the terms are not 
completely underftood, is impoflible ; we do not 
;know in what either reafon or inftindt confift, and 
therefore cannot tell with exadtnefs how they differs 
Jbut furely he that contemplates a (hip and a bird's 
jieft, will not be long without finding out, that the 
idea of the one was impreffed at once, and continued 
through all the progreffive defcents of the fpecies, 
without variation or improvement; and that the 
other is the refult of experiments compared with ex- 
periments, has grown, by accumulated obfervation, 
from lefs to greater excellence, and exhibits the 
coUeftive knowledge of different ages and various 
profellions. . 

Memory is the purveyor of reafon, the power 
which places thofe images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercifed, and which 
n^eafures up the determinations that are once paffcd, 
as the rules of future adtion, or grounds of fubfe- 
quent conclufions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
ftiay be faid to place us in the clafs of moral agents. 
If we were to a6t only in confequence of fome imv 
mediate impulfe, and receive no direftion from 
internal motives of choice, we fhould be pulhed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or rea- 
fon for the moft pare to prefer one thing to another, 

becaufe 
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becauie m^ could make no comparifon but of obgeds 
which might both happen to be prefent. 

We owe to mcaK>ry not only the increafe of our 
knowledge^ and our progrefs in rational enquiries^ 
but many other intellectual pleafures. Indeed^ al* ' 
moft all that we can be faid to enjoy is pad or future i 
the prefent is in perpetual motion, leaves us as (bon 
as it arrives^ ceafes to be prefent before its prefence 
is well perceived, and is only known to have e:kifted 
by the effeds which it leaves behind. The greateft 
part of our ideas arifes, therefore, from the view be- 
fore or behind us, and we are happy or miferaUe, 
according as we are affeAed by the furvey of our life, 
or our profped: of future exiftencc. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at fuch 
a diftance from us, that we cannot take the whole 
concatenation into our view, we have generally 
power enough over our imagination to turn it upon 
pleafmg fcenes, and can promifc ourfelves riches, 
honours, and delights, without intermingling thofc 
vexations and anxieties, with which all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on one fide, 
and alarms us with dangers and difappointments, 
we can call in hope on the other, to folace us with 
rewards, and efcapcs, and victories ; fo that we arc 
feldom without means of palliating renDote evils, 
and can generally footh ourfelves to tranquillity, 
whenever any troublefome prefage happens to attack 
us« 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common for 
the foliury and thoughtful, to amufe themfelves widi 
fchemes of the future, than reviews of the paft. For 
the future is pliant and duiSile, and will be eafily 

moulded 
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moulded by t ftrong fancy into any form. But the 
images which memory prefents are of a ftubborn and 
tintraftable nature, the objefts of remembrance have 
miready exifted, and left their fignaturc behind them 
impreflfed upon the mind> fo as to defy all attempts 
of ralure or of change* 

As the fatisfeftions, therefore, arifing from me- 
mory are le& arbitrary> they are more folid, and are, 
indeed, the only joys which we can call our own^ 
Whatever we have once repofited, as Dryden ex- 
prefles it, in the Jacrei trtdjkre of the pafi^ is out of 
the reach of accident, or violence, nor can be loft 
either by our own weaknefs, or another's malice : 

■ " ■■ Km tMUt itrittm 
^mdcunque retro tft efficiet^ nejui 
Dijfingeti infe£tujnque reddet, 
^uodfugies/emel hora *U€Xit» 

fie fair or foa1> or ram or ihine. 

The jo/s I have poflefs'd in fpite of fate are fiuiie» 

Not heav'n itfelf upon the paf): has pow'r. 

But what has been has been« and I have had my hour* 

There is certainly no greater happinefs than to be 
ftble to look back on a life uiefuUy and virtuoufly 
employed, to trace our own progrefs in exiftence, by 
fuch tokens as excite neither fhame nor forrow» 
Life, in which nothing has been done or fufFered to 
diftinguiih one day from another, is to him that has 
pafled it, as if it had never been, except that he is 
confcious how ill he has huibanded the great depofit 
of his Creator. Life, made memorable by crimes, 

and 
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and diverfified through its feveral periods by wicked^ 
ncfs, is indeed eafily reviewed, but reviewed only 
with horror and remorfe. 

The great confideration which ought tq iufluence 
m in the ufe of the prefent moment^ is to arife 
from the cfFeft, which, as well or ill applied, it 
mufl: have upon the time to come; for though its 
aAual exiftence be inconceivably ihort, yet its ef«- 
feds are unlimited; and there is not the fmallefl: 
point of time but may extend its confequences, either 
to our hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, 
and give us reafon to remember it for ever, with 
anguiih or exultation. : ; « 

The time of life, in which memory feems par- 
ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
faculties of the miild, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 
men are generally 'narrative, and fall eafily into 
recitals of paft tranfaftions, and accounts of per- 
fons known to them in thc;r youth. When we ap- 
proach the verge of the grave it is more eminently 
true J 

Vit^fumma hrewffem nos vetat inchoart longam^ 

Life's fpan forbids thee to extend thy cares. 

And ftretch thy hopes beyond thy years. C r b b c H, 

We have no longer any poffibility of great viciffi- 
tudes in our favour; the changes which are to hap- 
pen in the world will come too late for our accom- 
modation; and thofe who have no hope before them, 
and to whom their prefent ftate i$ painful and irkt 

fomc. 
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fome, mufl: of neceflity turn their thoughts back 
to try what retrofpeft will afford. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the care of thofe who wifh to pafi d)p 
laft hours with comfort, to lay up fuch a treafure of 
plcafing ideas, as (hall fupport the expences of that 
rime, which is to depend wholly upon the fond al- 
ready acquired. 

Petite hinc, juvenejfuejetti/que 
Finem animo eertum, mijeri/que viatica eanis* 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of yojir mind ; . 
Here, fuff'ring age, a blefs'd proyilion find. 

< Elphinston, 

In youth, however unhappy, we folace ourfelves 
with the hope of better fortune, lind however vici- 
ou3i appeafe our confciences with intentions of re- 
pentance; but the time comes at laft, in which life 
has no more to promife, in which happinels can 
be dr^wp only from recoUedion, and virtue will be 
alltthat we can recollect vyith pleafure. ' 
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Numb. 42. Saturday, ^ugujf ii, 1750. 

Um tarda fiuunt ingrataqiUi tanpora* Ho R • 

How heavily my time revolves along* El p 8 1 n stok. 
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Mr. Rambler, 

AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers afide 
before I have read them through; yet I cartnot but 
confefd that, by floiv degrees, you have raifed my 
opinion of your underftanding, and that^ though I 
believe it will be long before I can be prevailed 
upon to regard you with much kindnefs, you have, 
however, more of my efteem than thole whom I 
ibmetimes make happy with opportunities to fill my 
tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I {hall therefore chufe 
you for the confident of my diftrefles, and aflc your 
counfel with regard to the means of conquering or 
cfcaping them, though I never expeft from you any 
of that foftnefs and pliancy, which conftitutes the 
perfeftion of a companion for the ladies : as, in the 
place where I now am, I have recourfe to the maftiff 
for proteftion, though I have no intention of making 
him a lap-dog. 

My Mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent affemblies at her houfc 
than any other pcrfon in the fame quarter of the 
town. I was bred from my earlieft infancy in a per- 
petual 
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petual tumult of plcafure, and remember to have 
heard of little elfe than nfie0ag€ls> vifits, playhouies^ 
and balls j of the awkwardnefs of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another; the charming convenience 
of fome riling fafhion, the difEculty of playing a 
new game,^ the incidents of a mafquerade, and the 
dreflfes of a court- night, I knew before I was tea 
years old all the rules of paying and receiving vifits, 
and to how much civility every one of my acquaint* 
ance was entided ; and was able to return, with the 
proper degree of referve ior of vivacity, the ftated 
and eftabKfhed anfwer to every compliment; fo that 
I was very ibon celebrated as a wit, and a beauty, 
and had heard before I was thirteen all that is ever 
fadd to a young lady. My mother was generous to 
fo uncortinrion a degree as to be pleafed with my ad-- 
▼ance into life, and allowed me, without envy or re- 
proof, to enjoy the fame happinefs with herfelf j 
though moft women about her own age were very 
angiy tb'fce young girls fo forward, and many fine 
gentlemen told her how cruel it was to throw new 
chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize over them 
at the fanne tinne with her own charms, and thofe of 
her daughter. 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and have 
pafled of each year nine months in town, and three 
at Richmond ; fo that my time has been ipent uni- 
fornnly in the fame company, and the fame amufe* 
ments, except as fafliion has introdufed new di^, 
yerfions, or the revolutions of the gay world 
have afforded new fucceflions of wits and beaus. 
However, my mother is fo good an economifl: of 
jpleafijre, that I have no fpare hours upon my hands; 

for 
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for every morning brings fome new appointment^ 
and every night is hurried away by the neceflSty of 
making our appearance at different places, and of 
being with one lady at the opera, and with another 
at the card- table. 

When the time came of fettling our fcheme of 
felicity for the fammer, it was determined that I 
Ihould pay a vifit to a rich aunt in a remote county. 
As you know the chief converfation of all tea-tables^- 
in the fpring, arifes from a communication of the. 
manner in which time is to be palTed till winter, ic 
was a great relief to the barrennefs of our topicks^: 
to relate the pleafures that were in ftore for me, to 
defcribe my uncle's feat, with the park and gardens,; 
^e charming walks and beautiful waterfalls; and 
every one told me how much ftie envied me, and 
what fatisfadion ihe had once enjoyed in a fituatioQ 
of the fame kind. 

As we are all credulous in our own favour, and, 
filling to imagine fome latent fatisfaftion in any thing 
which we have not experienced, I will confels to 
youy without reftraint, that I had futFered my head 
to be filled with expectations of fome namelefs plea- 
fure in a rural life, and that I hoped for the happy 
hour that fhould fet me free from noife, and flutter, 
and ceremony, difmils me to the peaceful (hade, 
and lull me in content and tranquillityi To folacc^ 
myfelf under the mifery of delay, I fometimes heard 
a ftudious lady of my acquaintance read paftorals, I^ 
was delighted with fcarce any talk but of leaving the 
town, and never went to bed without dreaming of 
groves, and meadows, and frifking lambs, 

M 
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At length I had all my clothes in a trunks and faw 
the coach at the door; I fprung in with ecftafy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too long ia 
taking leave of the other fervants, and rejoiced as 
the ground grew lefs which lay between me and the 
completion of my wilhes. A few days brought me 
to a large old houfe, encompaffed on three fides with 
woody hills, and looking from the front on a gentle 
river, the fight of which renewed all my expefta- 
.tions of pleafure, and gave me fome regret for 
having lived fo long without the enjoyment which 
thefe delightful fcencs were now to afford me. My 
aunt came out to receive me, but in a drefs fo far 
removed from the prefent fafhion, that I could 
icarcely look upon her without laughter, which 
.would have been no kind requital for the trouble 
which flie had taken to make herfelf fine againfl: my 
arrival. The night and the next morning were 
ciriven along with enquiries about our family ; my 
aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me fto- 
rics of my great grandfather's bravery in the civil 
wars, nor was it lefs than three days before I could 
pcrfuade her to leave me to myfelf. 

At laft economy prevailed j fhe went in the ufual 
manner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wildernefs, and fit by the cafcade. 
The novelty of the objefts about me pleafed me for a 
while, but after a few days they were new no longer, 
and I foon began to perceive that the country was 
not my element; that fliades, and flowers, and 
lawns, and waters, had very foon exhaufted all their 
power of pleafing, and that I had not in myfelf any 
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ftihd of fatisfadtion with <vhich I could fupply the 
tefs of my ciiftomary amufements. 

I unha[ipily told my aunt, in the firft warmth of 
cur embraces, that I had leave to ftay with h%r teri 
weeks. Six bnly arc yet gone, and how ihdi I live 
through the remaining four ? ! gb out and return s 
I ^ludc a flower, and throw it away; I catch ia% 
hlfeft, ^rid when I havt exiAiined its colotirs, fet it 
at liBeity ; I fling a pebbfe into the water^ ind fed 
bttie circle Jpread after another. When it chahdts 
io rain, I walk in the greit hall, and watch the mi- 
hute-band upon the dial, or play with a litter of 
kittens, which the cat hapf)ehs to have brought in % 
lucky thne. 

My aunt is afraid I ftiall grow itielancholy, ani 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to yifit 
us. They came at firft with great eagerncfs to fee 
th^ fine lady from London, but when we met, \trc 
)iad ho common topick on which we coiiH converfej 
they had no curioffty after plays, operas, or mufick: 
iahd I find as little fatisfaftion from their accounts of 
the quarrels or alliances of families, whofe iiames, 
when once I can efcape, I fhall never hear. The 
women have now feen me, know how my gown is 
made, and are fatisfied; the men are generally afraid 
of me, and fay litde, becaufe they think tbemfelvcs 
not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus am I condemned to folitdde ; the day moves 
llowly forward, and I fee the dawn with trnfeafinefs, 
tfecairie I confider that night is at a great diftknce. I 
have tried to fleep by a brook, but find its murmurs 
irieficftual -, fo that I am forced to be awake at leaft 
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twelve hours, without vifits, without cards, without 
laughter, and without flattery. I walk becaufe I 
am difgufted with fitting ftill, and fit down becaufe 
I am weaty with walking. I have no motive to ac- 
tion, nor any objeft of love, or hate, or fear, or in- 
clination. I cannot drefs with fpirit, for I have nei- 
ther rival nor admirer. I cannot dance without a 
partner, nor be kind, or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and fuch it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. 1 have not yet 
declared againfi: exiftence, nor called upon the defl:i- 
nies to cut my thread; but I have fincerely refolved 
not to condemn myfelf to fuch another fummer, nor 
too haftily to flatter myfelf with happinefs. Yet I 
have heard> Mr. Rambler, of thofe who never 
thought themfelves (b much at eafe as in folitude, 
and cannot but fufpedt it to be fome way or other my 
own &ult, that, without great pain, either of mind 
or body, I am thus weary of myfelf: that the current 
of youth ftagnates, and that I am languifliing in a 
dead calm, for want of fome external impulfe. I 
(ball therefor© think you a benefadlor to our fex, if 
you will teach me the art of living alone ; for I am 
confident that a thoufand and a thoufand and a thou- 
land ladies, who affedt to talk with ecfl:afies of the 
pleafures of the country, are in reality, like me, 
longing for the winter, and wifhing to be delivered 
from themfelves by company and diverfion. 

I am, SIR, Yours, 
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Numb. 43. Tuesday, 4ngujl 14, 1750. 

Flumine perpttuo torrens/okt acrius ire, 

Sed tamen hac bre'vis eft, illaperennis aqua. Ovid. 

In courfe impetuous foon the torrent dries. 

The brook a conftant peaceful ftream fupplies. F. Li wis. 

IT is obferved by thofe who have written on the 
conftitution of the human body, and the origi- 
nal of thofe difeafcs by which it is affliftcd, that every 
man comes into the world morbid, that there is no 
temperature fo exaftly regulated but that fbme hu- 
mour is fatally predominant, and that we are generally 
impregnated, in our firft entrance upon life, with the 
feeds of that malady, which, in time, fliall bring us 
to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intelleftual faculties. Some, that imagine thcm- 
felvts to have looked with more than common 
penetration into human nature, have endeavoured 
to perfuade us that each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purpofes, and with dc- 
fires unalterably determined to particular objefts, 
from which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and which alone, as they are well or ill purfued, 
muft produce the praife or blame, the happinefs or 
mifery of his future life. 

This pofition has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with ftrength proportionate to the affurancc 

with 
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with which it has been advanced, and, perhaps, 
will never gain much prevalence by a clofe examina- 
tion. 

• If the doftrine of innate ideas be itfelf difputable, 
there feems to be little hope of eftablifhing an opi- 
nion, which fuppofes that even complications of ideas 
have been given us at our birth, and that we are 
made by nature ambitious, or covetous, before we 
know the meaning of either power or money. 

• Yet as every ftep in the progreJTion of exiftence 
changes our pofition with refpeft to the things 
about us, fo as to lay us open to new aflaults and 
particular dangers, and fubjefts us to inconve- 
iiiencies from which any other fituation is ex- 
empt; as a public or a private life, youth and 
age, wealth and poverty, have all fome evil clofcly 
adherent, which cannot wholly be efcaped but by 
quitting the date to which it is annexed, and fuh- 
mitting to the incumbrances of fome other condi- 
tion ;• fo it cannot be denied that every difference in 
the ftrufture of the mind has its advantages and its 
wants J and that failures and defefts being infepa- 
rable from humanity, however the powers of under- 
ftanding be extended or contrafted, there will on one 
fide or the other always be an avenue to error and 
mifcarriage. 

There feem to be fome fouls fuited to great, and 
others to little employments "i fome formed to foar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a nar- 
row fphere. Of thefe the one is always in danger of 
becoming ufelefs by a daring negligence, the other 
by a fcrupulous folicitude; the one collefts many 

T 3 ideas. 
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ideas, but confufed and indiftinfl; the other it 
bufied in minute accuracy^ but without compafs auul 
without dignity. 

The general error of thofe who poflefs power* 
ful and elevated underftandings, is, that they form 
fchemes of too great extent, and flatter themfelves 
too haitily with fuccefs; they feel their own force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man furveys himfelf, imagine it ftill greater : 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very little 
precaution, for they imagine that, without preme-' 
ditated meafures, they fhall be able to find expedi^ 
cnts in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
conGder all prudential maxims as below their regard, 
to treat with contempt thofe fecuritics and reiburces 
which others know themfelves obliged to provide, 
and difdain to accomplifh their purpofes by eftablifh- 
cd means, and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intellect 
tual fuperioricy, is very fatal to great defigns. The 
refolution of the combat is fcldom equal to the vehe^ 
mence of the charge. He that meets with an oppo- 
fition which he did not expcft, lofes his courage. 
The violence of his firfl onfet is fucceeded by a Uft- 
ing and unconquerable languor; mifcarriage makes 
him fearful of giving way to new hopes j and the 
contemplation of an attempt in which he has fallen 
below his own expeftations, is painful and vexatious ; 
he therefore naturally turns his attention to more 
pleafing objeds, and habituates his imagination to 
other entertainments, till, by flow degrees, he quits 
his fiifl purfuit, and fuffers fome other projeiS: to 

take 
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take poiTefljon of his thoughts^ in which the fame 
^dour of mind promifes him again certain fucccft, 
and which difappointments of the fame kind compel 
him tu abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of ^ 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the ftea- 
dinefs and perfeverance always ncceflary in the 
conduct of a complicated fcheme, where many in- 
terefts are to be conneded, many movements to be 
adjufted, and the joint effort of diftinft and inde- 
pendent powers to be direded to a fingle point. In 
all important events which have been fuddenly 
brpught to pafs, chance has been the agent rather 
than reafon; and, therefore, however thofe, who 
ieemed to prefide in the tranfaftion, may have been 
cclpbrated by fuch as loved or feared them, fucceed- 
ing times have commonly confidered them as fortu- 
nate rather than prudent. Every defign in \vhich 
the connexion is regularly traced from the firft nrjo- 
tion to the laft, muft be formed and executed by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only courage which 
danger cannot turn afide, but conftancy ^yhich fa- 
tigues cannot weary, and contrivance which inipedi- 
ments cannot exhauft. 

All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praife or wonder, are inftances of the re- 
fiftlefs force of perfeverance: it is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that diftant coun- 
tries arp united with canals. If a man was to com- 
pare the efFeft of a fingle ftroke of the pick- axe, or of 
one impreffion of the fpade, with the general defign 
iitid laft refult, he would be overwhelmed by the 
fenfe of their dilproportion j yet thofe petty opera- 
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tions, inceffantly continued, in time furmount the 
grcateft difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the flender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmoft importance that thofe 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation fuperior to 
names hourly fwept away by time among the refufe ^ 
of fame, fhould add to their reafon, and their fpirit, 
the power of perfifting in their purpofesj acquire the 
art of fapping what they cannot batter^ and the 
habit of vanquifliing obftinate refiftance by obftinate 
attacks. 

The ftudent who would build his knowledge oij 
folid foundations, and proceed by juft degrees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is direfted by the great philofopher 
of France to begin by doubting of his own cxift- 
ence. In like manner, whoever would complete 
any arduous and intricate cnterprife, fliould, as 
foon as his imagination can cool after the firft 
blaze of hope, place before his own eyes every 
poflible embarraffment that may retard or defeat 
him. He fhould firfl queflion the probability of 
fuccefs, and then endeavour to remove the objec- 
tions that he has raifed. It is proper, fays old Mark- 
ham, to exercife your horfe on the more inconve- 
nient fide of the courfe, that if he fhould, in the 
race, be forced upon it, he may not be difcouragcd ; 
and Horace advifes his poetical frieqd to confider 
every day as the laft which he fhall enjoy, becaufe 
that will always give pleafure which we receive be- 
yond our hopes. If we alarm ourfelve^ beforehand 
with more difficulties than we really find, we fJiaU 
\>c animated by uriexpeftcd facility with double 
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fpirit ; and if we find our catJtions and fears juftificd 
by the confequcnce, there will however happen 
nothing againft which provifion has not been made, 
no fudden fliock will be received, nor will the main 
icheme be difconcerted. 

There is, indeed, fome danger left he that too 
fcrupuloufly balances probabilities, and too perfpica- 
cioufly forefees obftacles, fhould remain always in a 
ftate of inaftion, without venturing upon attempts 
on which he may perhaps fpend his labour without 
advantage. But previous defpondence is not the fault 
of thofe for whom this effay is defigned -, they who 
require to be warned againft precipitation, will not 
fuffer more fear to intrude into their contemplations 
than is ncceflary to allay the efFervefcence of an 
agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly (hewn how 
a man may prove to himfelf his own exiftence, if 
once he can be prevailed upon to queftion it, fo the 
ardent and adventurous will not be long without 
finding fome plaufible extenuation of the greateft 
difficulties. Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, that fecurity and defpair are equal 
follies, and as it is prcfumption and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs, it is weaknefs and cowardice to 
prognofticate mifcarriages. The numbers that have 
been ftopped in their career of happinefs are fuffi- 
qient to Ihew the uncertainty of human forefight| 
but there are not wanting contrary inftances of fuch 
fuccefs obtained againft all appearances, as may war- 
rant the boldeft flights of genius, if they are fup- 
ported by unfhaken perieverance. 
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Numb. 44. Saturday, Augufi 18, 1750. 

*OMg ty A»o? ifu Homer, 

Dreams defcend from Jo<ve^ Popb, 

f(7 /it^ RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I Had lately a very remarkable dream^ which made 
fo ftrong an impreflion on me, that I remember 
jt every WQr4; and if you are not better employed^ 
you may read the relation pf it as follows : 

Methought I was in the midft of a very entertain- 
ing fet of copapany, apd extremely delighted in at- 
tending to a lively converfation, when on a fuddep I 
perceived one of the mod Ihocking figures imaginar 
tipn can frame, advancing towards me. She wa^ 
dreft in black, her fkin was contracted into a thou- 
fand wrinkles, her eyes deep funk in her head, and 
|ier cornplexion pale and livid as the countenance of 
death. Her looks were filled with terror and unre- 
lenting feverity, and her hands armed with whip^ 
and fcorpions. As foon as Ihe came near, with 4 
horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very bloody 
ihe bad me follow her. I obeyed, and fhe led me 
through rugged paths, befet with briars and thorns, 
into a deep folitary valley. Wherever fhe paflTcd 
the fading verdure withered beneath her fteps ; her 
peftilential breath infefted the air with malignant 
vapours, obfcured the luflre of the fun, and involved 
the fair face of heaven in univerfal gloom. Difmai 
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bowlings refounded through the ibreft^ from tvtrf 
baleful tree the night ravea uttered his dreadful 
note, and the prpfpeft was filled with defolatioa 
and horror. In the midft of this tremendous fcen^ 
my execrable guide addreiTed me in the following 
manner: 

*^ Retire with ine, O ra(h unthinking mortal^ 
«* from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 
'^ learn that pleafure was not defigned the portion 
^^ of human Ufe. Man was born to mourn and to 
^^ be wretched i this is the condition of all below 
^^ the ftars, and whoever endeavours to oppole it^ 
f^ afts in concradiftion to the will of heaven. Fly 
^^ then from the fatal enchantments of youth, and 
^^ focial delight, and here confecrate the folitary 
<^ hours to lamentation and woe. Mifery is the duty 
^^ of all fublunary beings, and every enjoyment is 
^ an offence to the Deity, who is to be worfhipped 
*• only by the mortification of every icnfe of pleafure, 
^< and the everlafting exercife of fighs and tears." 

This melancholy piAure of life quite funk my 
fpirits, and feemed to annihilate every principle of 
joy within me. I threw myfelf beneath a blafted yeugh, 
where the winds blew cold and difmal round my 
head, and dreadful apprehenfions chilled my heart. 
Here I refolved to lie till the band of death, which 
I impatiently invoked, ihould put an end to the 
mi&ries of a life fo deplorably wretched. In this 
fad fituation I fpied on one hand of me a fieep muddy 
river, whofe heavy waves rolled on in flow fuUen 
murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and was 
ji^ upon the brink, when I found myfelf fuddenly 
ilrawn back* I turned about, and was furprifed by 

the 
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the fight of the lovclieft objeft I had ever beheld. 
The moft engaging charms of youth and beauty ap- 
peared in all her form ; effulgent glories fparkled in 
her eyes, and their awful fplendours were foftened 
by the gentleft looks of compaffion and peaces At 
her approach the frightful fpefkre who had before 
tormented me, vaniftiedaway, and with her all the 
horrors fhe had caufed. The gloomy clouds 
brightened into cheerful funfhinfb, the groves re- 
covered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was 
quite tranfported at this unexpeffced change^ and 
reviving plcafure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpreffible fweetnefs, my beauteous 
deliverer thus uttered her divine inftruftions : 

" My name is Reuqion. I am the offspring 
*« of Truth and Love, . and the parent of Bene- 
«« voLENCE, Hope, and Joy. That monfter from 
*^ whofe power I have freed you is called Supersti- 
*' tioN, fhe is the child of Discontent, and her 
** followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different 
^^ as we are, fhe has often the infolence to aflumc 
** my name and charafter, and feduces unhappy 
*« mortals to think us the fame, till fhe, at length, 
*' drives them to the borders of Despair, that 
^^ dreadful abyfs into which you were juft going to 
«' fink. 

" Look round and furvey the various beauties of 
*' the globe, which heaven has deftined for the 
*« feat of the human race, and confider whether a 
** world thus exquifitely framed could be meant 
*^ for the abode of mifery and pain. For what end 
•^ has the lavifh hand of providence diffufed fuch in- 
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'^ numerable objeds of delight^ but that all might 
*« rejoice in the privilege of exiftence, and be filled 
*' with gratitude to the benefic^t author . of it i 
*« Thus to enjoy the bleffings he has lent, is virtue 
" and obedience; and to rejeft them merely as 
«* means of pleafure, is pitiable ignorance, or ab- 
/* furd perverfcnefs. Infinite goodnefs is the foiirce 
•« of created exiftence ; the proper tendency of every 
*« radonal being, from the higheft ordw- of raptured 
** feraphs, to the meaneft rank of men, is to rife 
" inceflantly from lower degrees of happincfs to 
«* higher. They have each faculties affigned thefn 
^ for various orders of delights/' 

"What,*' cried I, " is this the language of Re- 
'* LiGiON ? Does fhe lead her votaries through 
^< flowery paths, and bid them pafs an unlaborbus 
<* life ? Where are the painful toil$ of virtue, .the 
^' mortifications of penitenfs, the fclf-denying ex* 
f* ercifcs of faints and herpes ?" .. ' 

. <« The true enjoyments of a reafonable beinjg,'' 
anfwered fhe mildly, <^ do not confift in unbounded 
«« indulgence, or luxurious edfe, in the tumult 6f 
^' paflTions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
^f of light amujfements. Yielding to immoral plea- 
<* fure corrupts the mind, ^ living to animal and 
<^ trifling ones debafes it i both in their degree dif- 
" qualify it for its genuine good^ and confign it 
** over to wretchedncls. Whoever would be really 
<^ happy muft make the diligent and regular exer- 
5^ cife pf his fuperior powers his chief attention^ 
f« adoring the perfcftions of his Maker, expreffing 
f* good- will to his fellow- creatures, cultivating in^^ 
<« ward reditude* To his lower faculties he muft 
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** allow fuch gratifications as will, by refncfhing 
•* him, invigorate his nobler ptirfuits. In the re- 
*^ gioDS inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled 
*« felicity for ever bloonfis, joy flows there with a 
•* perpetual and abundant ftream, nor needs there 
** any mound to check its coorfe. Beings con- 
** fcious of a frame of mind originally difeafed, as 
*' all the human race has caufe to be, muft ufe the 
*« regimen of a ftriAer felf- government* Whoever 
«' has been guilty of voluntary excefles, muft pa- 
*^ tiently fubmit both to the painful workings of 
■' nature, and needful fev critics of medicine, in 
" order to his cure. Still he is entitled to a mo- 
** derate fliare of whatever alleviating accommo- 
« dations this fair manfion of his merciful Parent 
** afibrds, confiftent with his recovery- And in 
** proportion as this recovery advances, the live- 
■* lieft joy will fpring from his fecret fenfe of an 
** amended and improving heart, — So far from the 
** horrors of deJpair is the condition even of the 
■< guiky. — Shudder^ poor mortal, at the thought of 
<* the gulf into which thou waft but now going to 
<^ plunge. 

** While the moft faulty have ever encourage- 
« ment to amend, the more innocent foul will be 
*' fupported with ftill fweeter confolations under all 
*f its experience of human infirmities; fupported 
" by the gladdening affurances that every fincerc 
*' endeavour to oucgrow them ftiall be aflifted, ac- 
** cepted, and rewarded. To fuch a one the low- 
** lieft felf-abafement is but a deep-laid foundation 
<^ for the moft elevated hopes i fince they who faith- 
** fully examine and acknowledge what they are 
A. ** Ihal 
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" Ihall be cnaWcd under itty conduft to become 
^^ what they defire. The chriftian and the hero are 
*•* ihfbparable ; and to alpirings of unafluming truft, 
*' and filial confidence, are fet no bounds. To hirh 
•* wh6 is animated with a view of obtaining appro- 
<* batio'n from the ibvereign of the uniVCffe, no dif- 
^^ ficulty is infurmountable. Securfe in this pmfuit 
^ of cvify needful aid, his conflift with th6 fevereft 
•* pain's and trials, is little ttibre than the vigorous 
^ iexerciles of a mind in health, fiis patient de- 
** pendence on that providence which looks thfOUgh 
•* all eternity, his filent refignation, his ready ac- 
** commodation of his thoughts and behaviour to 
'* its infcrutable ways, is at once the mofl: excellent 
'^^ fort of felf-denial, and a fource of the mofl: ex- 
*' alted tranfports. Society is the true fphere of 
** human virtue. In focial, aftive life, difEculties 
*' will perpetually be met with; reftraints of many 
** kinds will be neceflfaryj and fl:udying to bfehave 
**' right in refpeft of thcfe is a difciplinc of the hu- 
^* man heart, ufeful to others, and improving to 
** 4tfelf. Suffering is no duty but where it is nc- 
^' ceflfary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor plea- 
" fure a crime, but where it flrengthens the influ- 
*' cnce of bad inclinations, or leflens the generous 
•* adtivity of virtue. The happinefs allotted to man 
** in his prefent flate, is indeed faint and low, com* 
*' pared with his immortal profpefts, and noble ca- 
*• pacities; but yet whatever portion of it the dif- 
** tributing hand of heaven offers to each individual, 
** is a needful fupport and refrefhment for the pre- 
** fent moment, fo far as it may not hinder the at- 
<^ taining of his final deftination* 

« Return 
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" Return then with me from continual mifery to 
<^ moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. Re- 
** turn from the contrafted views of folitudc to the 
*' proper duties of a relative and dependent being. 
<< Religion is not confined to cells and clofets^ nor 
«' reftrained to fuUen retirement. Thefe are the 
" gloomy do6lrines of Superstition, by which Ihe 
«* endeavours to brdak thofe chains of benevolence 
«^ and fecial afFefkion, that link the welfare of every 
** particular with that of the whole. Remember 
" that the greateft honour you can pay to the Au- 
'^ thor of your being is by fuch a cheerful beha- 
** viour, as difcovers a mind fatisficd with his difpcn- 
*^ fations.'' 

Here my preceptrefs paufcd, and I was going to 
cxpreis my acknowledgments for her difcourfe, when 
a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and 
a new-rifen fun darting his beams through my win* 
dows^ awaked me. 

I am, YourSj &c. 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, Augufi 21, 1750. 



Hfp«» f*f^(r*} y*yw1«» ©"wltj^ia^ 
NDf f la^^ci 9<J>1« ' EURIP. 

Thu is the chief felicity of life. 

That concord fmile on the connubial bed ; 

B«t now 'ds hatred all — — -. 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

HOUGH, in the diflertations which you 



T 



have given us on marriage, very juft cau- 
tions are laid down againft the .common caufes of 
infelicity, and the neceffity of having, in that im- 
portant choice, the firft regard to virtue, is carefully 
inculcated ; yet I cannot think the fubjeft fb much 
cxhaufted, but that a little refleftion would prefent 
to the mind many queftions, in the difcuffion of 
iMfhich great numbers are interefted, and many pre* 
ccpts which defervc to be more |)articularly and for- 
cibly impreffed. 

You feem, like moft of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed as an uncontefted 
principle, that Marriage is generally unhappy : but I 
know (ipt whether a man who profeffes to think for 
himfelf, and concludes from his own obfervations, 
^oes not depart from his charadter when he follows 
the crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims 
without recalling them to a new examination, elpe- 
'Vol, 'IV. U daily 
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cially when they comprife fo wide a circuit of life, 
and include fuch variety of circumftances. As I 
have w equal right with others to give my c^inion 
of the objedts about me, and a better title to deter- 
mine concerning that ftate which I have tried> than 
many who talk of it without experience, I am un- 
willing to be retrained by mere authority from ad- 
vancing what, I believe, an accurate view of the 
world will conBrm, that marriage is not comnnonly 
unhappy, otherwife than as life is unhappyi and 
that moft of thofe who complain of connubial mi- 
feries, have as much fatisfadtion as their nature 
would have admitted, or their condufl; procured, in 
any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both fexes repine 
at their change, relate the happinefs of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rafhnefs of their own 
choice, and warn thofe whom they fee coming into 
the world againft the fame precipitance and infatua- 
tion. But it is to be remembered that the days 
* which they fo much wifli to call back, are the day^ 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of no- 
velty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of 
health and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightnefs 
of heart. It is not eafy to furround life with any 
circumftances in which youth will not be delightful; 
and I am afraid that whether married or unmarriedi 
we Ihall find the vefture of terreftrial exiftencc mor^ 
heavy and cumbrous, the longer it is worn. 

That they cenfure themfclves for the indifcrction 
of their choice, is not a fufficicnt proof that they 
have chofen ill, fince we fee the fame difcontent at 
every other part of life which we cannot change. 

Converfc 
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Converfe with almoft any man, grown old in a pro-* 
feflion^ and you will find him regretting that he did 
ftot enter into fome different courfe, to which he too 
bte finds his genius better adapted, or in which M 
.difcovefs that wealth and honour are more eafily 
attained. " The merchant/* fays Horace, ^*^ en* 
♦^ vies the foldier, and the foldicr recounts the fe- 
^* licity of the merchant i the lawyer, when hisi 
^^ clients harafs him, calls out for the quiet of the 
^ countryman j and the countryman, when bufinefi 
** calls him to town, proclaims that there is no hap- 
** pinefs but amidft opulence and crowds.'* Every 
man recounts the inconveniencies of his own ftacion, 
and thinks thofe of any other lefs, becaufc he has 
not felt them. Thus the married praife the eafe 
And fi-ecdom of a fingle ftate, and the fingle fly to 
marriage from the wearinefs of folitude. From all 
otif obfervations we may colleft with certainty, that 
ftiifery is the lot of man, but cannot difcover in 
tehat particular condition it will find moft allevia- 
tions; or whether all external appendages are not, 
as we ufe them, the caufes either of good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for eafe 
fi-om change of pofturej he changes it, and finds 
himfelf equally tormented : and of the fame kind 
arc the expedients by which we endeavour to ob- 
viate or elude thofe uneafinefles, to which mortality 
will always be fubjeft. It is not likely that the 
married ftate is eminently miferable, fince we fee 
iuch numbers, whom the death of their partners has 
fct free fi-om it, entering it again- 

Wives and hulbands are, indeed, ineeffantly com- 
plaining of each othei-j and there would be reafon 
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for imagining that almoft every houfe was infefted 
with pcrvcrfcnefs or oppreflion beyond human fuf- 
fcrance, did we not know upon how fmall occafions 
fome minds burft out into lamentations and re- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal reveng^ft 
his pain upon thofe who happen to be near, without 
3ny nice examination of its caufe. We are always 
willing to fancy ourfelves within a little of happinefs^ 
and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
perfuade ourfelves that it is intercepted by anilL* 
paired mate, fince, if we could find any other obftacle, 
it would be our own fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomiils have often remarked, that though our 
^ifeafes are fufficiently numerous and feverc, yet 
when we enquire into the ftriifture of the body, the 
tendernefs of fome parts, the minutenefs of others^ 
and the immenfe multiplicity of animal funftion^ 
that muft concur to the healthful and vigorous ex- 
Crcife of all our powers, there appears reafon to 
wonder rather that .we are preferved fo long, than 
that we pcrifti fo foon, and that our frame fubfift^ 
for. a fingle day, or hour, without diforder, rather 
than that it (hould be broken or obftruftcd by vio- 
lence of accidents, or length of time. 

The fame refleftion arifes in my mind, upon ob- 
fervation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently contradled. When I fee the avaricious and 
Crafty taking companions to their tables, and their 
beds, without any enquiry, but after farms and mo- 
ney J or the giddy and thoughtlefs uniting themfelvcs 
for life to thofe whom they have only feen by the 
light of tapers at a ball; when parents make articled 
for their children, without enquiring after their con- 
* ' - ^ ' " ferit; 
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fcnt j when fome marry for heirs to difappoint their 
brothers, and others throw thcmfelves into the amnis 
of thofe whom they do not love, becaufe they have 
found themfelves rejefted where they were mod foli- 
citous to pleafe ; when fome marry becaufe their Icr- 
vants cheat them, fome becaufe they fquander their 
own money, fome becaufe their houfes are peftered 
with company, fome becaufe they will live like other 
people, and fome only becaufe they are fick of them-' 
felves, I am not fo much inclined to wonder that 
iparriage is fometimes unhappy, as that it appears 
fo'little loaded with calamity j and cannot but con- 
clude' that fociety has fomething in itfelf eminently' 
agreeable to human nature, when I find its plea^fures' 
fo great that even the ill choice of a companion can 
hardly overbalance them. . ' 

By the ancient cuftom of the Mufcovites,the* 
men and women never faw each other till they were^ 
j6ined beyond the power of partirtg. It may be fuf.. 
pcded that by this fnethod many unfuifable matches^- 
were produced, add many tempers aflbciated that 
were not qualified to give pleafure to each other* 
Yet, perhaps, among a people fo little delicate, 
where the paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity 
of life gave no opportunity for imagination to inter- 
pofe its objeftions, there was not much danger of ca- 
pricious diflike, and while they felt neither cold nor 
hunger, they might live quietly together, without 
any thought of the defefts of one another. 

Amongft us, whom knowledge has made nice, and 
affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions 
requifite to fecure tranquillity ; and yet if we ob- 
fcrvc thip manner in which thofe converfe, who have 

U 3 fingled 
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fiogled out each Qther for marriage, we fhall^ per« 
^aps^ no( ^ink that the Ruffians loft much by their 
rcftrnint. For the whole endeavour of both parties, 
during the tincic of courtftiip, is fo hinder thcmfelves 
from being known, and. to difguife their natural tem^ 
per,. and real defircs> in hypocritical imiution, ftu-» 
died compliance, and continued aflFeftation. From 
the time that their love ia avowed, neither fees thq 
other but in a maik, and the cheat is managed often 
pn bo(h fides with fo much art, and difcovered af- 
terwards witfi fo much abruptnefs, that each has re^« 
ion to fufpe^l that fome transformation has happened 
qn the wedding- night, wid that by a ft range impof*. 
tu.re one ha3 been courted, and another married. 

I dcQre you, therefore, Mn Rambler, to queftion 
all who ft^all hereafter come tp you with matrimonial 
cpiopl^iotSi wneerning their behaviour in the time 
of coiirtftip, and inform them that they are neither 
to wonder nor repine, when a contrafi begun with 
(r^^^ tia§ fnd?4 in cji%ppintmcnt. 
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Numb. 46. Saturday, Auguft 25, 1750. 

^'''^Genm, et proavos, et ftue mnficimus ipfi. 

Fix ea nofira voco> Ovid. 

Nought from my birth or anceHors I claim ; 
AU i& ^y own> ixif honour and my fhame. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

SINCE I find that you have paid fo much re- 
gard to my complaints as to publifli them, I am 
inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to continue our cor- 
relpondence; and indeed, without either of theft 
motives, am glad of an opportunity to write, for I 
am not accuftomed to keep in any thing that fwells 
my" heart, and have here none with whom I can freely 
convcrfe. While I am thus employed, fome tedious 
hours will flip away, and when I return to watch the 
clock, I (hall find that I have dift^urdened myfelf of 
part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write with 
much confideration of any thing but my own con- 
venience s and, not to conceal from you my real fen- 
timents, the little time which I have fpent, againft 
my will, in folitary meditation, has not much contri- 
buted to my veneration for authors. I have now 
fufficient reafon to fufpcft that, with all your Iplendid 
profeffions of wifdom, and feeming regard for truth, 
ybu have very little fincerity; that you either write 
what you do not thinks and willingly impoft upon 

U 4 mankinds 
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mankind, or that you take no care to think right, 
but while you fet up yourfclves as guides, miflead 
your followers by credulity pr negligence i that you 
produce to the publick whatever notions you can fpc- 
cioufly niaintain, or elegantly exprefs, without en- 
quiring whether they are juft; and tranfcribc here- 
ditary falfehoods from old authors perhaps as igno- 
rant and carelcfs as yourfelves. ' 

You may perhaps wonder that I exrprcfs myfelf 
with fo much acrimony on a queftion in which wo- 
men arc fuppofed to have- very little intereft j and 
you are likely enough, for I have feen m^y in- 
ftances of the iaucinefs pf fcholars, -to tell me, that I 
am more properly employed in playing with my kit- 
tens, than in giving myfelf airs of criticifm, and 
ccnfuring the learned. But you are miftaken, if you 
imagine that I, am to be i'ntimidatjed by your con- 
tempt, or filenced by your reproofs. As I read, I 
have a right to judge ; as I am injured, I have a 
right to complain 5 and thefe privileges, which I' 
have purchafed at fo dear a rate, I fhall not cafily 
be perfuaded to refign. 

To read has, 'indeed, never been my bufinefs, but 
as there- are hours of leifure in the moft a6live life, I* 
have paffed the fuperfluities of time, which the di- . 
verfions of the town left upon my hands, in turning 
oyer a large colledion of tragedies and romances, 
where, amongft other fentiments, common to all au- 
thors of this clafs, I have found almoft every page 
filled with the charms and happinefs of a country 
life J that life to which every ftatefman in the higheft. 
elevation of his profperity is contriving to retire; 
that life to which every tragic heroine in fomc fcenc 

or 
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or other wi(hes to have been born, and which is re- 
prefented as a certain refuge from folly, from anxiety^ 
from padion, and from guilt. 

It was impofTible to read fo many pafConate GC-i 
damations, and Toothing defcriptions, without feeU 
ing fomc defire to enjoy the ftate in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed; and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and 
cxpe&ed ths^t by.fome unknown influence I (hould 
gnd all hppes and fears, jealoufies and competitions, 
vanifh from my heart upon my firft arrival at the 
£eats of innocence and tranquillity; that I ihould 
fleep in halcyon bowers^ and wander in elyiian gar*, 
dens, whefe I ihould meet with nothing but the jbfc-, 
neis of benevolence, the candour of fimplicity, and 
die cheerfiilnefs of content; where I fhould ice rca-f. 
.fon exerting her Sovereignty over life, without any 
interruption from envy, avarice, • or ambition^ and* 
every day pafling in fuch a manner as the icvereit; 
wifdom fliould approve. - 

, This, Mr. Rambler, I; tell you I expeftcd, and. 
this I had by an hundred authors been taught 
to expedk. By this expeftation I. was led hither, 
and here I live in perpetual imeaiineis, without 
any other comfort than that of hoping to return to 
LiOndon. 

Having, fince I wrote my former letter, been dri- 
ven, by the mere necelfity of efcaping- from abfolutc 
inadtivity, to make myfelf more acquainted with the; 
affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am now no 
longer an abfolute itranger to rural converfation and 
employments, but am far from difcovering in them ■. 
more innocence or wifdom^ than in the fentiments. 

or 
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orcohduS of thafe with whom I have pafled taore 
Cbeorful and more fafhionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, tnd th6 
pirk>7with giving opportunities and encoors^ement 
to ftandaU I cannqt wholly cka^ ichem from the 
charge; but mxsSt, however^ obfcrve tn favour of the 
taodifk prattlers^ chat, if not by principle^ we are at 
Itaft by accident, kfsi ginky of de&nfiation than ther 
country ladies* For having greater numbers to ob« 
f^rve and cenfurey we are commonly content tx> charge^ 
tlMnronly with their own faults or foHies, and iei^ 
d6m givie way to. rbakvolence, but fuch as ariie^ 
firom foonre injury OF affront^ real or imaginary^ 
ofiered to ourfclves. But m thefediftant provinces> 
iJiFbere the fame fam?Hes infcafait the feme houfes from 
age* to 4^^ they tranfmit and recount the* faults of a 
i^hol^-focceffion^ i have been inarmed bdw every 
cfealte cin- the neijghbourhood was originally got, and 
flttdy' if I- ma^ CFcdit the accounts given me, that 
there is not a fingle acre in the hands of the right 
owner. I have been told of intrigues between 
teauSr and toafts that have been now three centuries" 
m their quiet graves^ and am ofteti^ entertained with 
tf aditiortal fcandd en perfons of whofe names there 
would have been .no remembrance, had they not 
committed fomewhat that might difgrace their de- 
feendents, 

Jii one of my vijSt^ I happened to commend the 
aJv and dignity of^ a young lady, who had juft left- 
tt?e eompany y upon which two grave ' niatrons 
iMked with great flinels at each other, and the elder 
a(ked me whether I hiaid ever feen the pifture of 
J*|ani^ the eighths Ybu may imagine that I did-not 
*> imme- 
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immediately perceive the propriety of the queftion ; 
but after having waited a while for infornlation, I 
was told that the lady's grandmother bad a great 
great grandmother that was an attendant on Anna 
Aullen, and fuppofed to have been too much a fa- 
vourite of die king. 

If once there happens a qi^arrel between the prin^ 
cipal perfons of two families^ the malignity k con« 
tinued without end, and it is common for oid n^id) 
to faU out about fome eleftion, in which their graod-> 
i&thers were competitors; the heart-burnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguifhedj thehe arc two 
femilies in the neighbourhood who have dcftroyed 
each other's game from the time of Philip and 
Mary; and when an account came of an inundation, 
which had injured the plantations of a worthy gentle- 
man, one of the hearers remarked, with exultation^ 
that he might now have fome notion of the ravages 
committed by his anceftors in their retreat from Bof- 
worth. 

Thus malice and hatred defcend here with an in- 
heritance, and it is neceflary to be well verfed in 
hiftory, that the various fadlions of this county may 
be underftood. You cannot expedt to be on good 
terms with families who are refolved to love nothing 
in common^ and, in fcleding your intimates, you 
are perhaps to confider which party you moft favour 
in the barons wars* I have often loft the good 
opinion of my aunt's vifitants by confounding the 
interefts of York and Lancafter, and was once cen-? 
fured for fitting filent when William Rufus was 
failed a tyrant, J havp, howcveri PQW thrown 

aCdc 
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afid^ all pr^ences to circumfpeftion, for I find it 
impoffible in lefs thftil fe^en years to learn all the 
requifite captions. At London^ if you know your 
con^any, and their parents, you are faferbut you 
arc here fufpededof alluding to the flips of greats 
grandmothers, and of reviving contcfts which were 

dccid^ ^'^ • ^'"^^ '^ ^ ^^^ redoubted knights of 
ancient times: I hdpe therefore that yoii will not 
cbhdenui/my impatience, if I. am weary of attend-^ 
iog where nothing can be learned, and of quarrel-* 
ling where there is nothing to conteft, and that yoa 
will contribute to divert me while I ftay here by- 
ibnie facetious perforniance. 

, i am, SIR, 

••■"''•* ';^ ' EUPHELIA, 



^1 ::' 
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^an^uatn his fiUltis mc^uiefcam^ iehilitor IS frangor eadem iltd 
bumcMitate qua nuy ut hoc ipfum permitterenti induxity non ide9 

• Uuntn 'velim durior feri: nee ignori alios hi^ufmdi cafus nihil 
amplius *vocart quam damnum ; eoque Jibi magnos homines kS fapi'- 
£ntes 'videri. ^i an magni fapientefque jintt ne/eio : homines nost 
Junt. Hominis efi enim affici dolore, /entire : rejijiere tamen^ H 
JMntia eulmittere ; non folatiis non egere, P l i N • 

Thefe proceedings have afForded me fome comfbrt in my diilrdi i 

notwithftanding which* I am (till difpirited, and unhinged by. 

the fame motives of humanity that induced me to gnmt fuch 

' indulgences. However, I by no means wifh to become Icfs 

fuiceptible of tendernefs. I know thefe kind of misfiiMtunes 

would be eftimated by other perfons only as common lofles> and 

from fuch fenfations they would conceive themfelvcs great and 

wife men. I ihall not determine either their greatnefs or their 

' wifdom ; but I am certain they have no- humanity. It is the 

-part of a man to be afFefted with grief; to feel forrow, at the 

iame time diat he is to refill it, and to admit of comfbrt. 

Earl of Okrery. 



OF the paflions with which the mind of man U 
agitated, it may be obfcrved, that they natu-- 
rally haften towards their own extinftion, by inciting 
and quickening the attainment of their objefts. 
Thus fear urges our flight, and defire animates our 
progrefs ; and if there are fome which perhaps may 
be indulged till they outgrow the good appropriated 
Xo their fatisfaftion, as it is frequently obferved of 
avarice and ambition, yet their immediate tendency 
is to fome means of happincfs really exifling, and 
generally within the profpedt. The miicr alwayi 
I . i imagines 
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imagines that there is a certain fum that will fill his 
heart to the brim; and every ambitious man^ like 
king Pyrrhiis^ has a^n aequifition in bis thoughts 
that is to terminate his labours, after which he (hall 
pafs the reft of his life in eafe or gaiety^ in repofe or 
devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only afFcftion of the breaft 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore defcrves the particular attention of thofc 
who have aflumed the arduous province of prefcrvihg 
the balance of the mental conftitution. The other 
f)affions are difeafes indeed, but they neceflarily 
dircft us to their proper cure. A man at once feels 
the pain, and knows the medicine, to which he is 
carried with greater hafte as the evil which requires 
it is more excruciating, and cures himiclf by uner- 
ring inftinft, as the wounded ftags of Crete arc re- 
laced by iElian to have recourfe to vulnerary herbs. 
But for forrow there is no remedy provided by na- 
ture ; it is often occafioned by accidents irreparable, 
and dwells upon objcfts that have loft or changed 
their exiftence; it requires what it cannot hope, 
that the laws of the univerfc fhould be repealed i 
that the dead fhould return, or the paft ihould be 
lecalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or errdf* 
which may animate us to future care or aftivity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however irre- 
Tocable, our Creator has promifed to accept it as an 
atonement; the pain which arifes from thefe caufeS 
has very falutary effects, and is every hour extenuat- 
ing itlclf by the reparation of thofe mifcarriagcs that 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that ftate of the 

mind 
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fnifid in whkh our defires are fixtd upon the patft^ 
without looking forward to the future^ an incefiant 
VfiSi that (bmething were ottm'wife than it has been* 
a tornnenting and haraffing want of fome enjoyment 
or poflcffion which we have loll, and which no en<> 
deavours can poflibly regain. Into fuch anguift 
many have funk upon fome fudden diminution of 
their fortune^ an unexpe£ted blaft of their reputa* 
tion, or the \o& of children or of friends. They 
have fuffcrcd all fcnfibility of pleafurc to be de* 
flxoyed by a fingle blow, have given up for ever the 
hopes of fubftituring any other objed in the room 
of that which they lament^ refigned their lives to 
gloom aixl defpondency, and worn themfelves out in 
unavailing mifery. 

Yet to much is this pafilon the natural confe- 
qiience of tendernefs and endearment, that, however 
painful and however ufelefs, it is juft]y reproachful 
not to feel it on fome occafions -, and fo widely and 
conftantly has it always prevailed, that the laws of 
ibme nations, and the cultoms of others, have li^ 
mited a time for the external appearances of grief 
c^uied by the difTolution of clofe alliances, and the 
breach of domeflick union. 

It fcems determined by the general fuffrage of 
mankind, that forrow is to a certain point laudablct 
as the offspring of love, or at leaft pardonable, as the 
cfiefb of weaknefs; but that it ought not to be fuf-^ 
fered to increafe by indulgence, but muft give way, 
after a ftated time* to focial duties, and the conc^mon 
avocations of life. It is at firft unavoidable, and 
therefore mud be allowed, whether with or without! 
our choices it may afterwards be admitted as a 

decent 
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decent and afFeftionate teftimony of kindnefs and 
cfteem ; fomething will be extorted by nature, and 
ibmething may be given to the world. But all be- 
yond the burfts of pafiion, or the forms of folemnity> 
as not only ufelefs^ but culpable; for we have no 
right to facrifice, to the vain longings of aflFedtion, 
that time which providence allows us for the tafk of 
our ftation. 

• Yet it too often happens that forrow, thus lawful^ 
ly entering, gains fuch a firm poiTeflion of the mind> 
chat it is not afterwards to be ejefted; the mournful 
ideas, fird violently imprelTed, and afterwards wil- 
lingly received, fo much engrols the attention, as to 
predominate in every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
perplex ratiocination. An habitual fadnefs feizes 
upon the foul, and the faculties are chained to a 
fingle objeft, which can never be contemplated but 
with hopelefs uneafinefs. 

From this ftate of dejeftion it is very difficult to 
rife to cheerfulnefs and alacrity, and therefore many 
who have laid down rules of intelleftual health, 
think prefervatives eafier than remedies, and teach 
us not to truft ourfelves with favourite enjoyments, 
not to indulge the luxury of fondnefs, but to keep 
our minds always fufpended in fuch indifference, that 
we may change the objefts about us without emotion. 

An exaft compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but furely it would 
never produce happinefs. He that regards none fo 
much as to be afraid of lofing them, mutf live for 
ever without the gentle pleafures of fympathy and 
confidence; he muft feel no melting fondnefs, no 
warmth of benevolence, nor any of thofe honeft jo)rs 

which 
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which nature annexes to the power of pkafing. And 
as no man can juftly clainfi more tenderncfs than he 
pays> he muft forfeit his fhare in that officious and 
watchful kindnefs which love only can diftate, and 
thofe lenient endearments by which love only can 
feftcn life. He may juftly be overlooked and ne- 
glected by fuch as have more warmth in their heart j 
for who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever affiduity he may be courted, and with 
whatever fervices obliged, his principles will not 
fufier to make equal returns, and who, when you 
have exhaufted all the inftances of good will, can 
only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preferve life in a ftate of neutrality 
and indifference, is unreafonable and vain. If by 
excluding joy we could fhut our grief, the fcheme 
would deferve very ferious attention; but fince, 
however we may debar ourfelves from happinefs, 
roifcry will find its way at many inlets, and the af- 
faults of pain will force our regard, though we may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleafure, we may 
Airely endeavour to raife life abov€ the middle point 
of apathy at one time, fince it will necefTarily finkt 
b^tow it at another. 

' But though it cannot be reafonable not to gain hap- 
juaefs for fear of lofing it, yet it muft be confeffedy 
that in proportion to the pleafure of polTeffion, will 
be for fome time our forrow for the lofs ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralift to enquire whether 
luch pains may not quickly give way to mitigation* 
Some have thought that the moft certain way to clear 
the heart from its embarralTment is to drag it by 
V .you IV. X force 
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force into fccnes of merriment. Others imagine, 
that fuch a tranfition is too violent, and recommend 
rather to footh it into tranquillity, by making it 
acquainted with miferies more dreadful and afflic- 
tive, and diverting to the calamities of others thef 
regard which we are inclined to fix too clofely upon 
our own misfortunes. " 

It may be doubted whether either of thofe re- 
medies will be fufEciently powerful The efficacy 
of mirth it is not always eafy to try, and the in- 
dulgence of melancholy may be fufpefted to be one 
of thofe medicines, which will deftroy, if it happens 
not to cure. 

The fafe and general antidote againft forrow, is 
employment. It is commonly obferved, that 
among foldiers and feamen, though there is much 
kindnefs, there is little grief j they fee their friend 
fall without any of that lamentation which is in-- 
dulged in fecurity and idlenefs, becaufe they have 
no leifure to fpare from the care of themfelves j and 
whoever fhall keep his thoughts equally bufy, will 
find himfelf equally unafFeded with irretrievable 
lofles. 

Time is obferved generally to wear out forrow, 
and its efFedls might doubtlefs be accelerated by 
quickening the fucceffion, and enlarging the variety 
of objcdls. 

Si tempore longo 
Leniri poterit luSus^ tufperne morari, 
%/ /apiet fibt tempus erit, — • G R O T i V s« 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

To wifdom fly, ftie quickly brings relief. F. Lewis. 

Sorrow 
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Sorrow is a kind of ruft of the foul, which every 
new idea contributes in its paffage to fcour away* 
It is the putrefaftion of fiagnant life, and is reme- 
died by exercife and motion. 



Numb. 48. Saturday, Sept. i, 1750. 

Nm eft vtvere, fed <valere^ 'vita. Mart. 

For life is not to live, but to be well. Elphinston. 

AMONG the innumerable follies, by which we 
lay up in our youth repentance and remorfe 
for the fucceeding part of our lives, there is fcarce 
any againft: which warnings are of lefs efficacy, than 
the negleft of health. When the fprings of motion 
are yet elaftick, when the heart bounds with vigour, 
and the eye fparkles with fpirit, it is with difficulty 
that we are taught to conceive the imbecility that 
every hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine that 
the nerves which are now braced with fo much 
ftrength, and the limbs which play with fo much 
aftivity, will lofe all their power under the gripe of 
time, relax with numbnefs, and totter with debility. 

To tijie arguments which have been ufed againft 
complaints under the miferies of life, the philofo- 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of thofe to whom we recount our fufferings. But 
if the purpofe of lamentation be to excite pity, it is 
furely fuperfluous for age and weaknefs to tell their 
plaintive ftories; for pity prefuppofes fympathy, 
and a little attention will fliew them, that thofc 

X 2 who 
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who do not feel pain, feldom think that it is felt; 
and a fliort recolleftion will inform almoft every 
man, th^t he is only repaid the infult which he has 
given, fmce he may remember how often he has 
mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautions, and cen- 
fured its impatience. ^ 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by fufFering it to prevail over, all 
other confideratioris, as the mifer has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of mo- 
ney not to fliare, but to engrofs his mind: they 
both err alike, by confounding the means with the 
endi they grafp at health only to be well, as at mo- 
ney only to be rich ; and forget that every terreftrial 
advantage is chiefly valuable, as it furnifhes abilities 
for the exercife of virtue. 

Health is indeed fo neceflary to all the duties, as 
well as pleafures of life, that the crime of fquander-' 
ing it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a fhort 
gratification brings weaknefs and difeafes upon 
himfelf, and for the pleafure of a few years pafled 
in the tumults of diverfion, and clamours of merri- 
ment, condemns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the chamber and the couch, may 
be juftly reproached, not only as a fpendthrift of his 
own happinefs, but as a robber of the publick; 
as a wretch that has voluntarily difqualified himfelf 
for the bufinefs of his ftation, and refufed that part 
which providence affigns him in the general talk of 
human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 

be pitied than that of an aftive and elevated mind, 

labouring under the weight of a diftempered body ; 

- . • the 
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the time of fuch a man is always fpcnt in forming 
fchemes, Ivhich a change of wind hinders him frond 
executing, his powers fume away in projefts and 
in hope, and the day of aftion never arrives. He 
lies down delighted with the thoughts of to-mor- 
row, pleafes his ambition with the fame he fhall 
acquire, or his benevolence with the good he (hall 
confer. But in the night the Ikies are overcaft, the 
temper of the air is changed, he wakes in languor, 
impatience, and diftraftion, and has no longer any 
wifh but for eafe, nor any attention but to mifcry. 
It may be faid that difcafe generally begins that 
equality which death completes; the diftindlions 
which fet one man fo much above another are very 
little perceived, in the gloom of a fick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expeft entertainment from 
the gay, or inftrudion from the wife 5 where all hu- 
man glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the rea^ 
foner perplexed, and the hero fubduedj where the 
higheft and brighteft of mortal beings finds nothing 
left him but the confcioufnefs of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets, 
a (hort hymn to Health, in which her power of ex- 
alting the happinefs of life, of heightening the giftj 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to pofleffion, is 
inculcated with fo much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has ever languifhed under the difcom- 
forts and infirmities of a lingering difeafe, can read 
it without feeling the images dance in his heart, and 
adding from his own experience new vigour to the 
wifh, and from his own imagination new colours to 
the pi(5lure. The particular occafion of this little 
>tompofition is not known, but it is probable that 

X 3 the 
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the author had been fick^ and in the firft raptures 
of returning vigour addreffcd Health in the follow* 
ing manner : 

*TyUia wf tcrSlra MajwT^wr, 

*£< yoip rig 5 -aryiTs xaf if »j rvUuv^ 
Tag tuiatfAOVOi r avflfwVoij 

MfTflJ C***^ /-coj^a^/a 'XyUtOy 

Healthy mojl venerable of the powers of heaven! with thee 
tnay the remaining part of my life be pajfedy nor do thou refufe 
to hlefs me ivith thy reftdence. For whatever there is of beautj 
ar of pleafure in wealthy in defccndantSy or in fovereign conh 
tnandy the highefl fummit of human enjoymenty or in thofe olh 
Jeffs of deftre which we endeavour to chafe into the toils of love; 
whatever delight y or whatever folace is granted by the celeftialsy 
to foften our fatigues y in thy prefencey thou parent of happinejsy 
all thofe joys fpread out and flourifh ; in thy prefence blooms the 
fpring of pleafure y and without thee no man is happy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and lifekfs, 
as the powers of vegetation without the fun. And 
yet this blifs is commonly thrown away in thought- 
kfs negligence, or in foolifli experiments on our own 
ftrengthi we let it perifh without remembering its 

value, 
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value, or wafte it to fhow how much wc have to 
fpare; it is fometimes given up to the management 
of levity and chance, and fometimes fold for the 
applaufe of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglefted, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of bufmefs and the fol- 
lowers of pleafure. Some men ruin the fabrick of 
their bodies by inceflant revels, and others by in- 
temperate ftudiesi fome batter it by excefs, and 
others fap it by inaftivity. To the noify route of 
bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpofe that 
advice is offered, though it requires no great abili- 
ties to prove, that he lofes pleafure who lofes Jiealth j 
their clamours are too loud for the whifpers of cau- 
tion, and they run the courfe of life with too much 
precipitance to flop at the call of wifdom. Nor 
perhaps will they that are bufied in adding thou- 
lands to thoufands, pay much regard to him that 
fhall direft them to haflen more flowly to their 
wiflies. Yet fince lovers of money are generally 
cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they might furely 
confider, that the greater good ought not to be fa- 
crificed to the lefs. Health is certainly more va- 
luable than money, becaufe it is by health that mo- 
ney is procured ; but thoufands and millions are of 
fmall avail to alleviate the protra6led tortures of 
the gout, to repair the broken organs of fenfe, or 
refufcitate the powers of digeflion. Poverty is, in- 
deed, an evil from which we naturally fly; but let 
us not run from one enemy to another, nor take 
Ihelter in the arms of ficknefs. 

X 4 ■ Projecere 
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— Projeeere animam ! quam vellent atbere in alto 
Nunc £sf fauperiem, W duros tolerare lahnres ! 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray. 
In quefl of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Thofc who lofe their health in an irregular and 
impetuous purfuit of literary accomplifliments are 
yet lefs to be excufed; for they ought to know that 
the body is not forced beyond its ftrength, but with 
the lofs of more vigour than is proportionate to the 
cfFeft produced. Whoever takes up life before- 
hand, by depriving himfelf of reft and rcfrcfliment, 
muft not only pay back the hours, but pay them 
back with ufury ; and for the gain of a few months 
but half enjoyed, muft give up years to the lift- 
leflhefs of languor, and the implacability of pam. 
They whofe endeavour is mental excellence, will 
learn perhaps too late, how much it is endangered 
by difeafes of the body, and find that knowledge 
may eafily be loft in the ftarts of melancholy, the 
flights of impatience, and the peeviQinefs of decre* 
pitude. 
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Numb, 49. Tuesday, September 4, 1750. 

Non omnis moriar, muUaque pars met 

Fitabit Libitinamy u/que ego fojiera 

Crefcam laude recens* HoR» 

Whole Horace fliall not die ; his fongs fhall fave 

The greateft portion from the greedy grave. Cr£ech» 

TH E firft motives of human aftions are thofe 
appetites which providence has given to man 
in common with the reft of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirft and hun-» 
ger incline us to the breaft, which we draw by inftindj 
like other young creatures, and when we are fatisfied, 
we exprefs Qur uneafmefs by importunate and incef*' 
fant cries, till we have obtained a place or pofture 
proper for repofe. 

The next call that roufes us from a ftate of in^ 
activity, is that of our paffionsj we quickly begia 
to be fenfiblc of hope and fear, love and hatred^ 
dcfire and Averfion j thefe arifmg from the power 
pf comparifon and refledtion, extend their range 
wider, as our reafon ftrengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At firft we have no thought of 
pain, but when we adtually feel itj we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches u$ 
very nearly; but by degrees we difcover it at 9 
greater diftance, and find it lurking in remote con- 
fcquences. Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round with vigilance and 

folicitude. 
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folicitudc, to ftop all the avenues at which mifery 
can enter, and to perform or endure many things in 
themfelves toilfome and unpleafing, becaufe we know 
by reafon, or by experience, that our labour will be 
overbalanced by the reward, that it will either pro- 
cure fome pofitive good, or avert fome evil greater 
than itfelf. 

But as the foul advances to a fuller exercife of its 
powers, the animal appetites, and the paffions im- 
mediately arifing from them, are not fufficient to 
find it employment ; the wants of nature are foon 
fupplicd, the fear of their return is eafily precluded, 
and fomething more is neceffary to relieve the long 
intervals of inaftivity, and to give thofc faculties, 
which cannot lie wholly quiefcent, fome particular 
direftion. For this reafon, new defires and arti- 
ficial paffions are by degrees produced; and, from 
having wiflies only in confequence of our wants, 
we begin to feel wants in confequence of our wilhesi 
we perfuade ourfelves to fet a value upon things 
which are of no ufe, but becaufe we have agreed to 
value them ; things which can neither fatisfy hun- 
ger, nor mitigate pain, nor fecure us from any real 
calamity, and which, therefore, we find of no eftecm 
among thofe nations whofe artlefs and barbarous 
manners keep them always anxious for the necelTaries 
of life. 

• This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all thofe defires which arife from 
the comparifon of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himfelf poor becaufe his neighbour 
is richer j he that, like Caefar, would rather be the 
firft man of a village, than the fecond in the ca- 
. pital 
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pital of the world, has apparently kindled in himfelf 
cjefircs which he never received from nature, and adts 
vpon principles eftablifhed only by the authority of 
cuftom. 

^ Of thofe adfcititious paffions, fome, as avarice and 
envy, are univerfally condemned} fome, as friend- 
ihip and curiofity, generally praifed; but there arc 
others about which the fuffrages of the wife are di- 
vided, and of which it is doubted, whether they tend 
jnoft to promote the happinefs, or increafe the mife- 
ries of mankind. 

. Of this ambiguous and difputable kind is the 
love of fame, a defire of filling the minds of others 
yrith admiration, and of being celebrated by ge- 
nerations to come with praifcs which we ihall not 
hear. This ardour has been confidered by fome, 
9S nothing better than fplendid madnefs, as a 
flame kindled by pride, and fanned by folly 5 for 
what, fay they, can be more remote from wifdom, 
than to dire6t all our aftions by the hope of that 
which is not to exift till we ourfelves are in the 
grave ? To pant after that which can never be pof- 
feffed, and of which the value thus wildly put 
vpon it, arifes from this particular condition, that, 
during life, it is not to be obtained ? To gain the 
favour, and hear the applaufcs of our contempora- 
ries, is indeed equally dcfirable with any other pre- 
rogative of fuperiority, becaufe fame may be of 
ufe to fmooth the paths of life, to terrify oppo- 
fition, and fortify tranquillity; but to what end 
fliall we be the darlings of mankind, when we can 
no longer receive any benefits from their favour ? 
It is more reafonable to wiih for reputation, while 

it 
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it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon hU 
companions to give him for prefent ufe the wine 
and garlands which they purpofe to beftow upon his 
tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication, that it is a paffion natural and univer- 
fal ; a flame lighted by heaven, and always burning 
with greateft vigour in the moft enlarged and ele-' 
vated minds. That the defire of being praifed by 
j)oftcrity implies a refolution to defer ve their praifes, 
and that the folly charged upon it, is only a noble 
and difinterefted generofity, which is not felt, and 
therefore not underftood, by thofe who have been 
always accuftomed to refer every thing to themfclves, 
and whofe felfilhnefs has contrafted their under- 
ftandings. That the foul of man, formed for eter* 
nal life, naturally fprings forward beyond the limits 
of corporeal exiftence, and rejoices to conlider her- 
felf as co-operating with future ages, and as co-ex- 
tended with endlefs duration. That the reproach 
urged with fo much petulance, the reproach of la- 
bouring for what cannot be enjoyed, is founded on 
an opinion which may with great probability be 
doubted 5 for fince we fuppofe the powers of the 
foul to be enlarged by its feparation, why jftiould we 
conclude that its knowledge of fublunary tranfaftions 
is contrafted or extinguilhed ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is to 
be regulated rather than extinguiflied -, and that men 
fliould be taught not to be wholly carelefs about 
their memory, but to endeavour that they may be 
remembered chiefly for their virtues, fince no other 
- repu* 
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reputation will be able to tranfmit any plcafure bc^ 
yond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, confidercd merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not lefs likely to be the 
reward of bad aftions than of good ; he therefore has 
no certain principle for the regulation of his condudt, 
whofe fingle aim is not to be forgotten. And hiftory 
will inform us, that this blind and undiftinguifliing ' 
appetite of renown has always been uncertain in its 
ipffefts, and direfted by accident or opportunity, in- 
differently to the benefit or devaftation of the world. 
When Themiftocles complained that the trophies of 
Miltiades hindered him from fleep, he was animated 
by them to perform the fame fervices in the fame 
caufe. But Caefar, when he wept at the fight of 
Alexander's pidture, having no honeft opportunities 
ofaftion, let his ambition break out to the ruin of 
his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is fo far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular; but it may 
be ufefuUy employed as an inferior and fecondary 
motive, and will ferve fometimes to revive our 
aftivity, when we begin to languilh and lofe fight 
of that more certain, more valuable, and more 
durable reward, which ought always to be our firft 
hope and our laft. But it^ muft be ftrongly im- 
preflTed upon our minds, that virtue is not to be 
purfued as one of the means to fame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompence which mor- 
tals can beftow on virtue ; to be accepted with com- 
placence, but not fought with eagernefs. Sim- 
ply to -be remembered is no advantage ^ it is a pri- 
vilege 
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vilegc which fatire aS well as panegyrick can con- 
fer, and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Coft- 
ftantine, than by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom 
wc only know from his epitaph, that he bad eaten 
many a meal, drank many aflaggoHy and uttered many 
a reproach. 

The true fatisfaftion which is to be drawn from 
the confcioufnefs that we fhall (hare the attention of 
future times, muft arife from the hope, that, with 
our name, our virtues will be propagated ; and that 
thofc whom we cannot benefit in our lives, may re- 
ceive inftruftion from our examples, and incitement 
from our renown. 
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Numb. 50. Saturday, Sept 8, 1750. 

Credehani hoc grande ntfas^ et morte piandum. 
Si juvenis 'vetulo non ajfurrexeraty atque 
. Barbato cmcunque puer^ licet ipfe videret 
Pluradomifraga, et major es glandis acervoim Juv, 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd. 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear 'd. 
Both mufl have died, though richer ikins they wore^ 
And faw more heaps of acorns in their (lore. Creech. 

1H AV E always thought it the bufinefs of thofe 
who turn their fpeculations upon the living world, 
to commend the virtues, as well as to expofe the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a falfe 
as well as to fupport a juft accufation ; not only be- 
caufe it is peculiarly the bufinefs of a monitor to 
keep his own reputation untainted, left thofe who can 
once charge him with partiality, fliould indulge 
themfelves afterwards in difbelieving him at plea- 
fure;' but becaufe he may find real crimes fujfEcient 
to give full employment to caution or repentance, 
Without diftrafting the mind by needlefs fcruplcs and 
vain folicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and ftated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon an- 
other, which are regularly tranfmittcd through con- 
tinued fuccefiions, and which he that has once fuf- 
fered them is certain to ufe with the fame undiftinr 
guifhing vehemence, when he has changed his fta- 
tion, and gained the prefcriptive right of infliftrng 
on others, what he had formerly endured himfelf. 

To 
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To thefc hereditary imputations^ of which no man 
fees the juftice, till it, becomes his intereft to fee it> 
very little regard is to be (hewn ; fince it does not 
appear that they are produced by ratiocination or en- 
quiry, but received implicidy, or caught by a kind 
of inftantaneous contagion, and fupported rather by 
willingnefs to credit than ability to prove them. 
• It has been always the pradlice of thofe who arc 
defirous to believe themfelves made venerable by 
length of time, to cenfurc the new comers into life, 
for want of relpeft to grey hairs and fage experi- 
ence, for heady confidence in their own underftand- 
ings, for hafty conclufions upon partial views, for 
difregard of counfels, which their fathers and grand- 
fires are ready to afford them, and a rebellious imn 
patience of that fubordination to which youth is 
condemned by nature, as neceflary to its fecurity 
from evils into which it would be otherwife precipi- 
tated, by the rafhnefs of paffion, and the blindnefs of 
ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and infolencc of 
the rifing generation. He recounts the decency ancj 
regularity of former times, and celebrates the difci- 
pline and fobriety of the age in which his youth wa$ 
pafled ; a happy age which is now no more to be ex- 
pefted, fince confufion has broken in upon the worlds 
and thrown down all the boundaries of civility an4 
reverence. 

It is not fufEciently confidered how much he af- 
fumes who dares to claim the privilege of complain-, 
•ing : for as every man has, in his own opinion, a 
full (hare of the niiferies of life,, he is inclined ta 

confider 
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fconfiidcr all clamorous uneafinefs, as a. proof of im- 
patience rather than of affliftioni and to afk. What 
merit has this man to (how, by which he has acquir- 
ed a right td repine at the diftributions of nature ? 
Or, why does he imagine that exemptions (hould be 
granted him from the general condition of man ? 
We find ourfelves excited rather to captioufncfs than 
pity, and Inftead of being in h^fte to footh his com- 
plaints by fympathy and tendernefs, we enquire. 
Whether the pain be proportionate to the lamenta- 
tion; and whether^ fuppofing the afflidlion real, it 
is not the efiift of vice and follyj rather than ca- 
lamity. 

The queruloufncfs and indignation whidh is ob-^ 
lerved fo often to disfigure the laft fcene of life, na- 
turally leads us td enquiries like thefe. For furely 
it will be thought at the firft view of things^ that if 
age be thus contemned and ridiculed^ infulted and 
ncglefted, tlie crime muft at leaft be equal on cither 
part. They who have had opportunities of eftablifh-^ 
ing their authority over minds duftile and unrefift- 
ing, they who have been the proteftors of helplcff- 
nefs, aiitl the inftruftors of ignorance, and who yet 
retain in their own hands the power of wealth, and 
the dignity of command, muft defeat their influence 
by their own mifconduft, and make ufe of all thefe 
advantages with very little (kill, if they cannot fe- 
cure to themfelves an appearance of refpeft, and 
ward ofi^ open mockery, and declared contempt. 

The general ftory of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and fettled authority is very feldom refifted 
when it is well employed. Grofs corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is neceffary to the fuppreffion of 

Vol. IV. X that 
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that reverence with which the majority of mankind 
look upon their governors, and on thofe whom they 
fee furrounded by fplendour, and fortified by power* 
For though men are drawn by their paflions mco for- 
getfuhiefs of invifibk rewards and puni(hmeDt»> yer 
they are eafily kept obedient to thofe who have tem- 
poral dominion in their hands, till their veneratioD is 
diflipated by fuch wickednefs and foUy as can neither 
be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reafonably be fufpcdtd 
that the old draw upon thcmfclves the grcatcft part of 
thofe infults which they fo much lament, and that 
age is rarely defpifed but when it is contemptible. 
If men imagine that excefs of debauchery can be 
made reverend by time, that knowledge is the cod- 
fequencc of long life, however idly or thoughdefslf 
employed, that priority of birth will fupply the want 
of fteadinefs or honefty, can it raife much wondef 
that their hopes are difappointed, and th^ they fee 
their pofterity rather willing to truft their own eyes 
in their progrcfs into life, than enlift themfelves un- 
der guides who have loft their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
ceffarily and certainly teaches, and which might, by 
thofe who have learned them from experience, be 
communicated to their fucceflbrs at a cheaper rate: 
but diftates, though liberally enough beftowed, arc 
generally without efFeft, the teacher gains few profe- 
lyces by inftruftion- which his own behaviour contra^ 
difts; and young men mifs the benefit of counfel, be- 
caufe they are not very ready to believe that thofe who 
fall below them in pradlice, can much excel them in 
theory. Thus the progrefs of knowledge is retarded, 

• ' the 
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the world is kept long in the fame ftatc, and every 
new race is to gain the prudence of their predeceflbrs 
by committing and rcdrcffing the fame mifcarriagcs. 

To fecure to the old that influence which they are 
Iw^illing to daimi and which might fo much contri- 
bute to the improTcment of the arts of life, it is ab- 
folutely ncccflary that they give themfelves up to the 
duties of declining years; and contentedly refign to 
youth its levity^ its plcafure», its frdlicks, and its 
fopperies. It is a hopelefs endeavour to unite the 
contrarieties of Ipriog and winter } it is unjufl: to 
claim the privileges of age, and retain the playthings 
of childhood. The young always form magnificent 
ideas of the wifdom and gravity of men, whom they 
corifider as placed at a diftance from thenii in the 
ranks of exiftence, and naturally look on thofe whom 
they find trifling with long beards, with contempt 
and indignatioOj like that which woihen feel at the 
effeminacy of men^ If dotafds will contend with boys 
in thofe performances in which boys muft always ex- 
cel them; if they will drefs crippled limbs in em- 
broidery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices ; 
and darken affemblies of pleafure with the ghaftlinefs 
of difeafe, they may well expeft thofe who find their 
diverfions obflruflied will hoot them away ; and that 
if they defcend to competition with youth, they muft 
bear the infolence of fuccefsful rivals. 

Lujifti fatis f edifti/atis at que bibijii: 
Temfus abin tibi ejl. 

You've had your ftiare of mirth, of meat and drink; 
'Tis time to quit the fcene— 'tis time to think. 

Elphinstoit. 

Y a Another 
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Another vice of agCj by which the rifing genera* 
tion may be alienated from it, is feverity and cenfori^- 
oufnefsi that gives no allowance to the failings of 
early life, that expe£U artfulnefs from childhoodj and 
conftancy from youth, that is peremptory in every 
command, and inexorable to every failure. There 
are many who live merely to hinder happinefs, and 
whoie defcendants can only tell of long life, that it 
produces fufpicion> malignity^ peeviihnefs, and per- 
fecution : and yet even thefe tyrants can talk of the 
ipgratitude of the age, curfe their heirs for impa^ 
tience, and wonder that young men cannot take plea* 
fure in their fether's company. 

He that would pafs the latter part of life with ho- 
nour and decency, muft^ when he is young, conlider 
that he (hall one day be old; and remember, when 
he is old, that he has once been youngs In youth he 
muft lay up knowledge for his fupport, when hie 
powers of ading ihall forfake him s and in age for^^ 
bear to animadvert with rigour on feults which cxpfr* 
rience only can corredt. 
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Numb. 51, Tuesday, Sept. iq, 1750. 



m . Stultus labor eft inefttarum. M A R T 4 

How fooliih is the toilpf trifling cares ! Efr?i||H^TOii* 

r^ the RAMBLpR, 

SIR, 

AS you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Euphelia's letters from the country, and ap- 
pear to think no form of human life unworthy of 
your attention, I have refolved, after many ftruggles 
with idlenefs and diffidence, to give you fome ac- 
count of my entertainment in this fober feafon of 
univerfal retreat, and to defcribc to you the em- 
ployments of thofe who look with contempt on the 
pleafures and diverfions of polite life, and employ 
all their powers of cenfure and inveftivc upon the 
ufeleflhefs, vanity, and folly, of drefs, vilits, and 
converfation. 

When a tirefome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the houfe, where invitation, 
regularly fent for itvtn years together, had at laft 
induced me to pa(s the fummer, I was furprifed, 
after the civilities of my firft reception, to find, in- 
ftead of the leifure and tranquillity, which a rural 
life always promifes, and, if well conduced, might 
always afford, a confufed wildnefs of care, and a 
tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 
lady, \^ho was my father's relation, was, indeed, very 

y 3 full 
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full of the happinefs which (he received from my 
vifit, and, according to the forms of obfolcte breed- 
ings infifted that I fhould recompence the long de- 
lay of my company with a promife not to leave her 
till winter. But amidd all her kindnefs and ca- 
refles, fhe very frequendy turned her head afidc, 
and whifpered, with anxious earneftpefs, Ibmc order 
to her daughters, which neycr failed to fend thcin 
put -with unpolite precipitation. Sometimes her 
impatience would not fufFer her to ftay behind s (ha 
bagged my pardon, flie muft leave me for a nio- 
ment; fhe went, and returned and fat down agaioi 
but was again difturbed by fome new care, difmiffid 
her daughters with the fatiae trepidation, and fol- 
lowed them with the fame countenance of bufineft 
.and folicitude. 

However I w^s alarmed at (his ihow of eagemeft 
and difturbance, and however my curiolity was ex* 
cited by fuch bufy preparations as naturally pro- 
mifed fome great event, I was yet too much a ftrar^cr 
to gratify myfelf with enquiries ; but finding none of 
the family in mourning, I pleafed myfelf with ima- 
gining that I fhould rather fee a wedding than a fu- 
neral. 

At laft we fat down to fupper, when I was in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myfelf obliged to enquire, was under a 
peceflity of attending fome affair that could not be 
negleded : Soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the incon- 
venience of London hours ; and at laft let me know 
that they had purpofed that night p go to bed fooncr 
than was ufual, becaufe they were to rife early in the 

morning 
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morning to make cheefccakes. This hint fent mc to 
my chamber, to which I was accompanied by all the 
ladies, who begged me to excufe fome large fieves of 
leaves and flowers that covered two thirds of the floor, 
for they intended to diftil them when they were dry, 
and they had no other room that fo conveniently re- 
ceived the rifing fun. 

The fccnt of the plants hindered me from reft, , 
and therefore I rofe early in the morning with a re- 
Iblution to explore my new habitation. I fliole un- 
perceived by my bufy coufins into the garden, where 
I found nodiing either more great or elegant, than 
in the (amc number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket. Of the gardener I foon learned that his lady 
was the greateft manager in that part of the country, 
and that I was come hither at the time in which I 
might learn to make more pickles and conferves, than 
could be feen at any other houfe a hundred miles 
round. 

It was not long before her ladyfliip gave me fuf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her charafter, for 
flie was too much pleafed with her own accomplilh- 
mentfs to conceal them, and took occafion, from fome 
fweetmeats which ftie fet next day upon the table, to 
difcourfe for two long hours upon robs and gellies i 
laid down the befl: methods of conferving, referving, 
and preferving all forts of fruit ; told us with great 
contempt of the London lady in the neighbourhood, 
by whom thefe terms were very often confounded ; 
and hinted how much ihc fliould be afliamed to fet 
before company, at her own houfe, fweetmeats of 
fo dark a colour, as flie had often feen at mifl:refs 
Sprightly's. 

Y 4 It 
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; It is, indeed, the great buGnefe of her life, td 
watch the Ikillet on the fire, to fee it fimmer with the 
flue degree of heat, and to fnatch it off at the nnoment 
of projeftion ; and the employments to which fhe 
Jias bred her daughters, are to turn rofe-leavcs in the 
Jhade, to pick out the feeds of currants with a quill^ 
to gather fruit without bruifing it, and to extract 
l^ean-flowfr vyatpr fpr the Ikin. Such are the taiks 
with which every day, fince I came hither, has be-* 
gun and ended, to which the early hours of life are 
facrigced, and in which that time is pafling away 
yvhich never (hall return. 

But to reafon qr expoftulate are hopelcfs attempts^ 
The lady ha? fpttlcd her opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own performances with aU the firnineft 
of ftupjdity accuftqmed to be flattered. Her daugh^ 
fers having qever feen any hpwfe but their owq, be- 
jievf their mother's excellence on her ovjn word^ 
Her hufband is a mere fportfman, who is pleafed tq 
fee his table well furnifhed, and thinks the day fuf- 
ficiently fuccef§ful, iq which he brings homp a leafl^ 
pf hares tq be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want |?ooks, but 
yny lady foop told me that nope of her |?ooks would 
fuit pay tafte ; for her par; fhe never loved to fee 
young women give their minds to fuch follies, by 
which they would only learn to ufe hard words -, Ih§ 
l^red up her daughters to underftand a houfe, and 
whoever fliould marry them^ if they knew any thipg 
pf good cookery, would neycr repent it. 

There are, however, feme things in the culinary 
Sciences too fublime for youthful intelledls, myfterie? 
into which they muft not be initiated till the years 

, ■ of 
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#f ferious maturity, and which are referred to the 
day of marriage, as the fupreme qualification for 
connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, 
which is the envy of all the neighbourhood, and 
which Ihe has hitherto foqnd means of mixing and 
baking with fuch fecrecy, . that the ingredient to 
which it owes its flavour has never been difcovered. 
5he, indeed, conduds this great affair with all the 
caution that human policy can fuggeft. It is never 
known before-hand when this pudding will be prol 
duced ; (he takes the ingredients privately into her 
own clofet, employe her maid§ and daughters in 
different part« of the houfe, orders the oven to be 
heated for a pie, and places the pudding in it with 
her own h^nds, the mouth of the oven is then flop- 
ped, and all enquiries are vain. 

The compofition of the pudding f^e has, however> 
promifed Clarinda, that if ihe pleafcs her in mar- 
l"iage, (he (hall be told without referve. But the art 
of making Engli(h capers (he has not yet perfuaded 
herfelf to difcover, but feems refolved that fecret 
ihall perifh with her, as fome alchymifts have obfti- 
jiately fuppreflfed the art of tranfmuting metals, 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which (he left upon the table, having intel- 
ligence that a vefTel of goofeberry \yine had burft the 
hoops. But though the importance of the event 
fufficiently engro(red her car?, to prevent any recol- 
Icftion of the danger to which her fecrets were ex- 
pofed, I was not able to make yfe of the golden 
mopneiits ; for this treafqr? of hereditary knowledge 
was fo well concealed by th? rp^nner of fpelling ufed 
l>y her grandmother, her mother, and herfelfj that I 

was 
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was totally unable to underfland it, and loft the 
opportunity of confulting the oracle, for want of 
kiowing the language in which its anfwers were 
returned. 

It is, indeed, ncceffary, if I have any regard to 
her ladyibip's efleem, that I fhould apply myfelf to 
fome of thefe economical accompliflimcnts ; for I 
overheard her, two days ago, warning her daughters^ 
by my mournful example, againft negligence of 
paftry, and ignorance in carving : for you (aw, £ud 
fhe, that, with all her pretentions to knowledge, iho 
turned the partridge the wrong way when fhe at- 
tempted to cut it, and, I believe, fcarcely knows the 
difference between pafte raifed, and pafte in a difli. 

The reafon, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Buftle's charafter before you, is a defire to be in- 
formed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
knitation, and whether I Ihall throw away the books 
which I have hitherto thought it my duty to read, 
for the ladfs clojet opened^ the complete Jervant maid^ 
and the court cooky and refign all curiofity after right 
and wrong, for the art of fcalding damefcenes with- 
out burfting them, and preferving the whitencfs of 
pickled mufhrooms. 

Lady Buttle has, indeed, by this inceffant appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contrafted her cares into 
a narrow fpace, and fct herfelf free from many per- 
plexities with which other minds are difturbed. She 
has no curiofity after the events of a war, or the fate 
of heroes in diftrefs ; (he can hear, without the leaft 
emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devaftations of a 
ftorm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into 
the would or go out; of it, without regard^ while fhe 

is 
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is preffing the gelly-bag, or airing the ftore-room; 
but I cannot perceive that fhe is more free from 
difquiets than thofe whofe underftandings take a 
wider range. Her marigolds, when they are almoft 
cured, are often fcattered by the wind, the rain 
fometimes falls upon fruit, when it ought to be ga- 
thered dry. While her artificial wines are ferment- 
ing, her whole life is reftleflhefs and anxiety. Her 
fweetmeats are not always bright, and the maid 
fometimes forgets the juft proportions of fait and 
pepper, when venifon is to be baked. Her con- 
ferves mould, her wines four, and pickles mother; 
and, like all the reft of mankind, fhe is every day 
mortified with the defeat of her fchemes, and the 
difappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue (he feems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, 
nor any virtue but chaftity j fhe has no defire to be 
praifed but for her cookery, nor wifbes any ill to 
the reft of mankind, but that whenever they afpirc 
to a feaft, their cuftards may be wheyifh, and thek- 
pic-crufts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am 
to look on thefe ladies as the great patterns of our 
lex, and to confider Conferves and pickles as the 
bufinefs of my life 5 whether the cenfures which I 
now fuffer be juft, and whether the brewers of wines, 
and the diftillers of wafhes, have a right to look 
with infolence on the weaknefs of 

CORNEjLIA. 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, Se/>t. 15, 1750, 



"^otiesflenti Thefeius heros 



Sifte modum, dixit, neque enirn firtuna querenda 

Sola tua eftf finihs aliorum re/pice ca/us, 

Mitius ifta feres. Ovid, 

How oft in vjun the fon of Thefeus faid. 
The ftormy forrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh other's woes, and ieaj-n to bear ^y own. 

Catcott, 



AMONG the various methods of confolation, 
to which the miferies infeparable from our 
prcfent ftatc have given occafion, it has been, as 
I have already remarked, recommended by fome 
writers to put the fufFerer in mind of heavier pref- 
fures, and more excruciating c^^lamities, than thofe 
of which he has himf^lf reafon to cooiplain. 

This has, in all ages, been direfted and prac- 
tifedi and, in conformity to this cuftom, Lipfius, 
the great modern mafter of the Stoick philofophy, 
has, in his celebrated treatife on fteadinefs of mindy 
endeavoured to fortify the breaft againft too much 
fenfibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils 
which have in former ages fallen upon ^he world, 
the devaftation of wide-extended regions, the fack 
of cities, and m^ffacre of nations. And the com- 
mon voice of the multitude uninftrufted by precept^^ 
and unprejudiced by authority, which, in queftions 
^hat relate to the heart of naan, is, in my opinion, 

more 
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more decifive than the learning of Lipfius, feems to 
juftify the efficacy of this procedure ; for one of the 
firft comforts which one neighbour adniirxifters to 
another, is a relation of the like infelicity, cona- 
bined with circumftances of greater bitternefs. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many re-«. 
ixiedies applied to the body, of which, though we 
fee the effcdts, we are unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, fome, 
who are unwilling to fuppofe any thing out of the 
reach of their own fagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really thofe virtues for 
.which they are celebrated, and whether their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, ancj 
credulity. 

Confolation, of comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, fignify fome alleviation of 
that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy 5 they imply rather 
dh augmentation of the power of bearing, than » 
diminution of the burthen. A prifoner is relieved 
by him that fets him at liberty, but receives com- 
fort from fuch as fugged cbnfiderations by which 
he is made patient under the inconvenience of 
confinement. To that grief which arifcs fi-om a 
great lofs, he only brings the true remedy, who 
makes his friend's condition the fame as before ; 
but he may be properly termed a comforter, who by 
perfuafion extenuates the pain of poverty, and 
ihews, in the ftyle of Hefiody that half is more than 
the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how k 
can lull the memory of misfortune, or appeafe the 

throbbings 
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throbbings of anguifh, to hear that others are more 
miferable ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly in^ 
difTerenty whofe profperity raifes no envy, and whole 
fall can gratify no refentment* Sonne tojHcks of 
comfort arifingi like that which gave hope and 
ipirit to the captive of Sefbftris, from the perpetual 
▼iciflitudes of life, and mutability of human aiBfair% 
may as properly raife the dgecled as deprefi the 
proud, and have an immediate tendency to exhila* 
rate and revive. But how can it avail the man who 
languilhes in the gloom of ibrrow, without profjpeft 
of emerging into die funlhine of cheerfiilnefs, to 
hear that others are funk yet deeper in the dungeon 
of mifery, (hackled with heavier chains, and fuj>- 
roundcd with darker defperation ? 

The folace arifing from this confideration feems 
indeed the weakeft of ^1 others, and is perhaps 
never properly applied, but in cafes where there is no 
place for rcfledlions of more fpeedy and pleafing effi- 
cacy. But even from fuch calamities life is by no 
means free; a thoufand ills incurable, a thouiand 
lofles irreparable, a thoufand difficulties infur- 
mountable, are known, or will be known, by all 
the fons of men. Native deformity cannot be rec- 
tified, a dead friend cannot return> and the hours of 
youth trifled away in folly, or loft in ficknefs, cannot 
be reftored. 

Under the oppreffion of fuch melancholy, it has 
been found ufeful to take a furvey of the world, to 
contemplate the various fcenes of diftrefs in which 
mankind are ftruggling round us, and acquaint 
ourfelves with the terribilis vifu form^s^ the various 
ihapes of miiery, which make havock of terreftrial 

happi- 
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happinefs, range all corners alaioft without .reftraint, 
trample down our hopes at the hour of harveft, and, 
when we have built our fchennes to the top, ruin 
their foundations. 

The firft effcd: of this meditation is, that it for- 
nUhes a new employment for the mind, and engages 
the paflTions on remoter objeds ; as kings have fbme- 
times freed themfelvcs from a fubjeft too haughty to 
be governed and teo powerful to be cru(hed, by poft- 
ing hinn in a diftant province, till his popularity has 
fubfided, or his pride been reprefled. The atten- 
tion is diflipated by variety, and afb more weekly 
Upon any fingle part, as that torrent may be drawfi 
i>ff CO difierent channels, which, pouring down in 
one coUefted body, cannot be refifted. This fpe- 
cies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in fevercj)a- 
roxyims of corporal pain, when the mind is every in^ 
.ftant called back to mifery, and in the f\x& fho^rk of 
jiny fudden evil 5 but will certainly be of ufe againft 
encroaching melancholy, and ,^ fettled habit jof 
gloomy thoughts. . . .. ^ . . 

It is further advantageous, .as it fupplics us witb 
opportunities of making' con^parifons in >our .own 
favour./ We know that very little of .the. pain, or 
pla(ure, which 4oes not begia.and end in dur.&iifes, 
isjOtherwife than, relative 3 we %re rich or poor, great 
or little, in proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us, in any of thefe refpedls; and 
therefore, a man, whofe uncafinefs arifes from re- 
flexion pn any misfortune than throws him below th6ik 
with whom he was once eqqal, is comforted by find* 
ing that he is not yet loweft* • 

5 There 
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There is another kind of comparifon, lefs tend- 
ing towards the vice of envy, very well illuftratcd 
by an old poet, whofe fyftem will not afford many 
reafonablc motives to content. * It is/ fays he, 

• pleafing to look from ftiore upon the tumults of 
< a ftormj and to fee a Ihip ftruggling with the 
/ billows i it is pleafing, not becaufe the pain of 
^ another can give us delight, but becaufe we have 

* a ftronger impreffion of the happinefs of fafety/ 
Thus, When we look abroad, and behold the mul- 
titudes that are groaning linder evils heavier than 
thofe which we have experienced, we flirink back, to 
our own ftate, and inftead of repining that fb much 
mufi: be felt, learn to rejoice that we have not more 
to feeL 

By this obfervation of the miferies of others, foi*- 
titude is ftrengthenedj and the mind brought to i 
more extenfive knowledge of her own powers. As 
the heroes of aftion catch the flame from one an- 
other, fo they to whom providence has allotted tht 
harder talk of fuffering with calmnefs and dignity, 
may animate themfelves by the remembrance of thofe 
evils which have been laid on others, perhaps natu- 
rally as weak as themfelves, and bear up with vigour 
and refolution againfl; their own oppreilions, wheii 
they fee it poflible that more fevere affliftions iiiay bt 
borne. 

There is ftill another reafon why, to many minds, 
the relation of other men's infelicity may give a 
lafting and continual relief. Some, not well in-^ 
ftrudtcd in the meafures by which providence dif- 
tributes happinefs, are perhaps mifled by divines, 

who, 
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who, as Bellarmine makes temporal profpcrity one 
of the characters of the true church, have repre- 
iented wealth and eafe as the certain concomitants 
of virtue, and the unfailing refult of the divine ap- 
probation. Such fufFerers are dejefted in their mif- 
fortunes, not fo much for what they feel, as for 
what they dread ; not becaufe they cannot fupport 
the forrows, or endure the wants, of theii- prefent 
condition, but becaufe they confider them as only 
the beginnings of more (harp and more lafting painsl 
To thefe mourners it is an adt of the higheft charity 
to reprefent the calamities which not only virtue 
has fufFfred, but virtue has incurred; to inform 
them that one evidence of a future ftate is the un- 
certainty of any prefent reward for goodnefs; and 
to remind them, from the higheft authority, of the 
diftrefles and penury of men of whom the world wai 
not worthy. 



Vol. IV. 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday, Sef^t. 18, 1750. 

(^tiho ru9 iciteiwvf Epigram. Fit* 

Hafband thy pofieflions. 

THERE is fcarcely among the evils of human 
life any io generally dreaded as poverty* 
Every other ipccics of mifery, tbofe, who are not 
much accuftomed to difturb the prefent ^moment 
with refle£tion> can eafily forget^ becaufe it is not 
always forced upon their regard : but it is impoflible 
to pafs a day or an hour in the confluxes of meni 
without feeing how much indigence is expofed to 
contumely, negleft, and infult; and, in its loweft 
ftate, to hunger and nakednefsj to injuries againft 
which every paflion is in arms, and to wants which 
nature cannot fuftain. 

Againft other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by falfe notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus we fee dangers of every kind faced with willing- 
nefs, becaufe bravery in a good or bad caufe is 
never without its encomiafts and admirers. But in 
the profpeft of poverty, there is nothing but gloom 
and melancholy; the mind and body fufFer together; 
its miferies bring no alleviations ; it is a ftate in which 
every virtue is obfcured, and in which no conduft 
can avoid reproach: a ftate in which cheerfulnefs 
IS infenfibility, and dejeftion fuUennefs, of which the 
hardftiips are without honour, and the labours with- 
out reward* 

Of 
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Of thefe calamities there fcems not to be wanting 
a general conviAion; we hear on every fide tho 
noile of trade, and iee the ftreets thronged with nunl* 
berlefs multitudes, whofe faces are clouded with 
anxiety, and whofe fteps are hurried by precipita* 
tion, from no other motive than the hope of gaini 
and the whole world is put in motion, by the defire 
of that wealth, which is chiefly to be valued, as it 
fecures us from poverty; for it is more ufefiil for 
defence than acquifition, and is not fb much able to 
procure good as to exclude evil. 

Yet there are always fbme whofe paflions or fol- 
lies lead them to a conduft oppofite to the general 
maxims and practice of mankind -, fome who feem 
to ru(h upon poverty, with the fame eagcrnefs with 
which odiers avoid it j who fee their revenues hour- 
ly leflened, and the eftates which they inherit from 
their anccftprs mouldering away, without refolu- 
rion to change their courfe of life ; who perfevere 
againfl: all remonftrances, and go forward with full 
career, though they fee before them the precipice of 
deftrudion. 

It is not my purpofe in this paper, to expoftulatc 
with fuch as ruin their fortunes by expenfive fchemes 
of buildings and gardens, which they carry on with 
the fame vanity that prompted them to begin, chuf- 
ing, as it happens in a thoufand other cafes, the 
remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the 
&ame of repentance till they incur the rniferies of 
diftrefs. Thofe for whom I intend rjiy prefent ad- 
monitions, are the thoughtlefs, the negligent, and 
the difTolute; who having, by the vicioufnefs of 
their own inclinations^ or the feducemcnts of allur- 

Z 2 ing 
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ing companions, been engaged in habits of cxpencc, 
^nd accuftomed to move in a certain round of plea- 
fures difproportioned to their condition, are without 
power to extricate themfeives from the enchantments 
of cuftom, avoid thought becaufe they know it will 
be painful, and continue from day to day, and from 
month to month, to anticipate their revenues, an4 
fink every hour deeper into the gulphs of ufqry and 
extortion. ^ . 

This folly has lefs claim to pity> becaufe it can* 
not be imputed to the vehemence of fudden paf- 
fion; nor can the mifchief which it produces be 
extenuated as the cffcft of any fingle aft, which 
rage, or defire, .might execute before there could be 
tinie for an appeal to reafon. Thefe men are ad- 
vancing towards mifcry by fofc approaches, and 
dcftroying themfeives, not by the violence of a blow, 
which, when once given, can never be recalled, but 
by a flow poifon, hourly repeated, and obftinately 
continued. 

This conduft is fo abfurd when it is examined by 
the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but experience could evince its poflibility; 
yet, abfurd as it is, the fudden fall of fome families, 
and the fudden rife of others, prove it to be common; 
and every year fees many wretches reduced to con- 
tempt and want, by their coflly facrifices to pleafure 
and vanity. 

it is the fate of almoft every paflion, when it 
has paffed the bounds which nature prefcribes, to 
counteraft its own purpofe. Too much rage hin- 
ders the warrior from circumfpeftion, too much 
eagernefs of profit hurts the credit of the trader, too 

much 
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much ardor takes away from the lover that eafinefe 
-of addrefs with which ladies are delighted. Thus 
extravagance, though didated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuoufnefs, leldom procures ultimately either 
applaufe or pleafure. 

If praife be juftly eftimated by th.e character of 
thofe from whom it is received, little fatisfaftion will 
be given to the fpendchrift by the encomiums which 
he purchafes. For who are they that animate him in 
his purfuits, but young men, thoughtlefs and aban- 
doned like himfelf, unacquainted with all on which 
the wifdom of nations has imprefled the ftamp of ex- 
cellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of vir- 
tue ? By whom is this profufion praifed, but by 
wretches who confider him as fubfervient to their 
purpofes. Sirens that entice him to fhipwreck, and 
Qyclops that are gaping to devour him? 

Every man whofc knowledge, or whofe virtue, 
can give value to his opinion, looks with fcorn, or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury have' 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he fees parcelled out among the different minifters 
of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors 
and jockeys, vintners and attornies, who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and who are fecretly triumphing' 
over. his weaknefs, when they prefent new incitements 
to his appetite, and heighten his defires by counter- 
feited applaufe. 

Such is the praife that is purchafed by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not difcovered to be falic, it is 
the praife only of thofe whom it is reproachful to 
pleafe, and whofe fmcerity is corrupted by their in- 

Z 3 terefti 
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tereft; men who livfc by the riots which they encou- 
rage, and who know that whenever their pupil grows 
•wife, they (ball lofc their power. Yet with fuch 
flatteries, if they could laft, might the cravings of 
vanity, which is feldom very delicate, be fatisfied; 
but the time is always haftening forward when this 
triumph, poor as it is, (hall vanilh, and when thofe 
who now furround them with obfequioufnefs and 
compliments, fawn among his equipage, and animate 
his riots, fhall turn upon him with infolence, and re- 
proach him with the vices promoted by thcmfelves. 

And as little pretenfions has the man, who fquan- 
ders his eftate, by vain or vicious expences, to greater 
degrees of pleafure than are obtained by others. To 
make any happinefs fincere it is neceffary that we be- 
lieve it to be lading! fincc whatever we fuppofe our* 
fclves in danger of lofing, muft be enjoyed with fo- 
licitude and uncafmefs, and the more value we fet 
upon it, the more muft the prefent poffeflion be im- 
bittered. How can he then be envied for his feli- 
city, who knows that its continuance cannot be ex- 
pefted, and who is confcious that a very fhort time 
will give him up to the gripe of poverty, which will 
be harder to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceffes, wantoned in greater abundance, and in- 
dulged his appetites with more profufenefs ? 

It appears evident that frugality is neceffary even 
to complete the pleafure of expence; for it may be 
generally remarked of thofe who fquander what they , 
know their fortune not fufficient to allow, that in 
their moft jovial expence, there always breaks out 
fome proof of difcontent and impatience i they either 
fcatter with a kind of wild defperation, and affected 

lavilh- 
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laviftinefs, as criminals brave th^ gallows when they 
cannot efcape it, or pay their money with a peevifh 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to fpend idly, and to 
fave meanly : having neither firmneft to deny their 
paflions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur 
at their own enjoyments, and poifon the bowl of 
pleafure by refleftion on the coft. 

Among thefe men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very feldom the tranquillity of cheer- 
fulnefs ; they inflame their imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
confider it as the firft bufinefs of the night to ftupify 
recoUedion, and lay that reafon aflccp which difturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruiiL 

But this poor broken fatisfadion is of fhort con- 
tinuance, and muft be expiated by a long feries of 
mifery and regret. In a Ihort time the creditor grows 
impatient, the laft acre is fold, the paflions and ap- 
petites ftill continue their tyranny, with inceflant 
calls for their ufual gratifications, and the remainder 
of life pafies away in vain repentance^ or impotent 
defire. 



Z4 
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Numb. 54. Saturday, Sept. 22, 1750. 



Truditur dies dit, 
Koveeque fergunt interire luna ; 

Tu/ecanda marmora 
Locos fuh ipfumfunusy et/epuJcbri 

Immemor firms demos* Hoi* 

Day prcfTes on the heels of day. 

And moons increafc to their decay ; 

But you, with thoughtlefs pride elate, 

Unconfcious of impending fate. 

Command the pillar'd dome to rife. 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten lies. Fit ANCit« 



<ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of bufinefs and amufement, to attend the laft 
hours of an old friend; an office which has filled 
me, if not with melancholy, at lead with ferious rc- 
fiedions, and turned my thoughts towards the con- 
templation of thofe fubjefls, which, though of the 
utmoft importance, and of indubitable certainty, are 
generally feciuded from our regard, by the jollity of 
health, the hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diverfions of ftudy and fpeculation ; or if 
they become accidental topicks of converfation and 
argument, yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but 
give occafion only to fome fbbtilties of reafoning, 

or 
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or elegancies of declamation, which arc heard, ap- 
plauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accuftomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of caufes and efFedts, to trace things 
from their origin to*their period, and compare means 
with ends, may difcover the weaknefs of human 
fchemes j deteft the fallacies by which mortals are 
deluded i fhew the infufficiency of wealth, honours, 
and power, to real happinefs; and pleafe himfelf, 
and his auditors, with learned ledures on the vanity 
of life. 

But though the fpeculatift may fee and fhew the 
folly of terreftrial hopes, fears, and defires, every 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find him 
adbing upon principles which he has in common 
with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and 
pleafed like the loweft of the vulgar, purfuing, with 
the fame ardour, the fame defigns, grafping, with all 
the eagernefe of tranfport, tbofe riches which he knows 
he cannot keep, and fwelling with the applaufe which 
he has gained by proving that applaufe is of no value. 

The only conviftion that rufhes upon the foul, 
and takes away from our appetites and paflTions the 
power of refiftance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this fchool of wifdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians 5 the moft fublime and important 
precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
laborious preparations, they are enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, and underftood without ikill 
in analytick^ fcience. Every tongue can utter them, 

and 
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and every undcfftanding can conceive them. He 
that wifhes in earned to obtain juft fentiments con- 
cerning his condition^ and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find inftrudions on 
every fide. He that defires to enter behind the 
fcencj which every art has been employed to deco^ 
rate> and every pallion labours to illuminate, and 
wifhes to fee life ftripped of thofe ornaments which 
make it glitter on the ftage, and expofed in its natu*- 
ral meannefs, itnpotence, and nakednefs, may find 
all the delufion laid open in the chamber of difeftfe : 
he will there find vanity divefted of her robes, power 
deprived of her fceptre, and hypocrify without her 
mafk. 

The friend whom I have lofl: was a man embent 
for genius, and, like others of the fame clafs, fuf*- 
ficiently plealed with acceptance and applaiife. 
Being careflcd by thofe who have preferments and 
riches in their difpofal, he confidered himfelf as in 
the dired road of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its obje^l. But 
in the midft of his hopes, his projects, and his 
gaieties, he was feized by a lingering difeafe, 
which, fi-om its firft ftage, he knew to be incurable. 
Here was an end of all his vifions of greatnefs and 
happinefs ; from the firft hour that his health de- 
clined, all his former pleafures grew taflelefs. His 
friends expected to pleafe him by thofe accounts of 
the growth of his reputation, which were formerly 
certain of being well received ; but they fbon found 
how little he was now afFefted by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 
rate the languor of weaknefs, and relieve the folici- 
2 tude 
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tudc of approaching death. Whoever would know 
how much piety and virtue furpafs all external 
goods, might here have fcen them weighed againft 
each other, where all that gives motion to the ac- 
tive, and elevation to the eminent, all that fparkles 
in the eye of hope, and pants in the bofom of fufpi- 
cion, at once became duft in the balance, without 
weight and without regard. Riches, authority, and 
praife, lofe all their influence when they are confi- 
dered as riches which to-morrow (hall be beftowed 
upon another, authority which fhall this night expire 
for ever, and praife which, however merited, or 
however fincere, (hall, after a few moments, be heard 
no more. 

In thofe hours of ferioufnefs and wifdom, no^ 
thing appeared to raife his fpirits, or gladden his 
heart, but the recoUeftion of afts of goodnefs, nor 
to excite his attention but fome opportunity for the 
cxercife of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this fide of the grave was received 
with coldnefs and indifference, and regarded rather 
in confequence of the habit of valuing it, than from 
any opinion that it deferved values it had little 
mor-e prevalence over his mind than a bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from which he was awake. 
His whole powers were engrofled by the confidera- 
tion of another ftate, and all converfation was te- 
dious, that had not fome tendency to difeogage him 
from human affairs, and open his profpeds into fu- 
turity. 

It is now paft, we have clofed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
fight of this laft conflift, I felt a fenfation never 

known 
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known to me before ; a confufion of paffiont, an 
awful ftilnefs of forrow, u gloomy tcrrour witbom 
a name. The thoughts that entered my foul were 
too ftrong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured I but fuch violence cannot be lafting, the 
ftorm fubfided in a fhort tinne, I wept^ retired, and 
grew calm, 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the effects which the obfervation of death 
produces, in thofe who are not wholly without t)ic 
power and ufe of refleftion; for by far the greater 
part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raifmg any un- 
common emotion J or reminding them that they 
are thcmfdves on the edge of the precipice, and 
that they mufl (bon plunge into the gulph of crer- 
nity. 

It fecms to me remarkable that death increafts 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad, Thofe virtues which once we en- 
vied, as Horace obferves, becaufe they eclipfed our 
own, can now no longer obftruft our reputation, 
and we have therefore no inter eft to fupprefs their 
praife, Thar wickednefs, which we feared for its 
malignity, is now become impotent, and the man 
whofe name filled us with alarm, and rage, and in- 
dignation, can at laft be confidered only with pity, 
or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excufes for every weaknefs, and pallia- 
tions of every fault j we recoiled a thoufand en- 
dear mejits, which before glided off our minds 
without impreffion, a thoufand favours unrepaid, 

a thou- 
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a thoufahd duties unperformed, and wifh, vainly 
wifli for his return, not fo much that we may 
receivcj a3 that we may beftow happinefs, apd re<« 
compenfe that kindneis which before we never un-* 
derftood.' 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inftniaed, 
a more painful occurrence, than, the death. of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. . . Our 
crinfie fecms now irretrievable, it is indelibly re- 
corded, and the ftamp of fate is fixed upon it. * We 
confider, with the moft afflidtive anguiih, the paio 
which we have given, and now cannot alleviate, and 
the loffes which we have caufed, and now cannot 
repair. 

Of the fame kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealoufy, had 
excellence to deferve our fondnefs, and to what- 
ever ardour of oppofition intereft may inflame us, 
no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not 
then wilh to have made a friend. Thofe who arc 
verfed in literary hiftory know that the elder Squ^* 
liger was the redoubted antagonift of Cardan and 
Erafmus; yet at the death of each of his great 
rivals he relented, and complained that they were 
fnatched away from him before their reconciliation 
was completed. 

Ttt-ne etiam moreris ? Ah ! quid me Unguis, Era/Tne, 
Ante meus quamjit conciliatus amor ? 

Art thou too fallen ? ere anger could (liblide 
And love return, has great Ercjmus died ? 

Such 
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Such are the lentiments with which we finally re- 
▼iew the eflPefts of pa(fion> but which we ibmetimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. Let 
us therefore make hade to do what we (hall certainly 
at laft wi(h to have done i Jet us return the careflcs 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endear- 
ments to heighten that tendernefs which is the balm 
of life. Let us be quick to repent of injuries while 
repentance may not be a barren anguiih, and let u$ 
open our eyes to every rival excellence, and pay 
early and willingly thofe honqurs which juftice will 
compel us to pay at hSL 

Athakatus. 
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Numb, 55. Tuesday, l^e^t. 25, 1750. 

Maturo propter define funeri 

Inter ludere 'virgines, 
' Etjiellis maculam/pargere candidii : 

Noufiqtdd FhoUenfatU 
Mt te, Chkri, decii,'-^^ Hqr.« 

Now near to death that comes but flow. 

Now thou art ftepping down below ; 

Sport not araongft the blooming maid$» 

But think on ghofts and empty 0iades : 

What fuits with Pholoe in her bloom> 

Gray Chloris^ will not thee become ; 

A bed is different from a tomb. C a e e c. 



J 



To the RAMlBLER. 
SIR, 

IH A V E been but a little time converfant in the 
world, yet I have already had frequent opportu* 
nities of obferving the little efficacy of remonftrance 
and complaint, which, however extorted by oppreft 
fion, or fupportcd by reafon, are detefted by one part 
of the world as rebellion^ cenfured by another as pee-i 
viftinefs, by fomc heard with an appearance of com- 
paffion, only to betray any of thofe Tallies of vehe- 
mence and refentment, which are apt to break out 
upon encouragement, and by others paffed over with 
indifference and negledl, as matters in which they 
have no concern, and which if they ihould endea-^ 
vour to examine or regulate, they might draw mif* 
chief upon themfdvcs* ; 

Yet 
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Yet fince it is no Icfs natural for thofc who think 
tliemfelves injured to complain^ than for others to 
negleft their complaints^ I lliall venture to lay my 
cafe before you, in hopes that you will enforce my 
opinion if you think it juft^ or endeavour to re6Hfy 
my fendments, if I am miftaken, I expe61: at Icaft, 
that you will diveft yourfelf of partiality, and that 
whatever your age or folcmnity may be, you will not, 
with the dotard's infolence, pronounce me ignorant 
and fool lib ^ pervcrfe and refraaory, only becaufe you 
perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old^ 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my* 
fclf, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whofe prudence or virtue he had m 
reafon to diftruft. She felt, for fome time, all tk 
(brrow wliich nature calls forth, ypon the final repa- 
ration of perfons dear to one another; and as her 
grief was cxhaufted by its own violence, it fobfided 
into tenderneft for me and my brother, and the year 
of mourning was fpcnt in carefTes, con fblat ions, and 
inftruftion, in celebration of my father's virtues, in 
profedions of perpetual regard to his memory, and 
hourly inftances of fuch fondnefs as gratitude will 
not eafily fuffer nne to forget* 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again widiouc 
the enfigns of forrow, the ladies of her acquaintance 
began to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
Was time to live like the reft of the world ; a power- 
ful argument, which is feldom ufed to a wonian 
without effed* Lady Giddy was iacelTantiy relat- 
ing the occurrences of the town, and Mrs. Giavely 
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told her privately, with great tendemefs, that it 
began to be publickly obferved how much (he ovcr- 
a£bed her part, and that moft of her acquaintance 
fufpefted her hope of procuring another huflband to 
be the true ground of all that appearance of tender- 
nefs and piety. 

All the officioufnefs of kindnefe and folly was 
bufied to change her conduit. She was at one time 
alarmed with cenfure, and at another fired with 
praife. She was told of balls, where others fhone 
only becaufe Ihe was abfent ; of new comedies to 
which all the town was crouding j and of many in- 
genious ironies, by which domeftick diligence was 
made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to ftand alone againft fear 
on one fide, and pleafure on the other; efpecially 
when no aftual crime is propofed, and prudence 
itfelf can fuggeft many reafons for relaxation and 
indulgence. My mamma was at laft perfuaded to 
accompany Mifs- Giddy to a play. She was received 
"with a boundlefs profufion of compliments, and at- 
tended home by a very fine gentleman. Next day 
flie was with lefs difficulty prevailed on to play at 
Mrs. Gravely *s, and came home gay and lively; 
for the diftinftions that had been paid her awakened 
her vanity, and good luck had kept her principles 
of frugality from giving her difturbance. She now 
made her fecond entrance into the world, and her 
friends were fufficiently induftrious to prevent any 
return to her former life; every morning brought 
^leflTages of invitation, and every evening was paffed 
iji places of diverfion, from which flie for fome time 
complained that ihe had rather be abfent. In a 
, Vol. IV* A a (hort 
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Ihort time ihe began to feel the happinefs of acting 
without €ontroul> of being unaccountable for her 
hours> her expences> and her company ; and learned, 
by degrees, to drop an expreflion of contempt, or 
pity, at the mention of ladies whofe hufbands were 
fufpefted of reftraining their pleafures, or their play, 
and confeiled that (he loved to go and come as (he 
pleafed. 

I was dill favoured with fome incidental precepts 
and tranfient endearments^ and was now and then 
fondly kiflfed for fmiling like my papa: but moft 
part of her morning was fpent in comparing the 
opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving fome 
variation in her drefs, vificing (hops, and fending 
compliments ; and the reft of the day was too ihort 
for vifits, cards, plays, and concerts. 

She now began to difcover that it was impoffible 
to educate children properly at home. Parents 
could not have them always in their fight; the fo- 
ciety of fervants was contagious ; company produced 
boldnefs and fpirit; emulation excited induftryj 
and a large fchool was naturally the firft ftep into 
the open world. A thoufand other reafons Ihe al- 
Icdged, fome of little force in themfelves, but fo well 
feconded by pleafure, vanity, and idlenefs, that 
they foon overcame all the remaining principles of 
kindnefs and piety, and both I and my brother were 
difpatched to boarding fchools. 

How my mamma fpent her time when fhe was 
thus difburthened I am not able to inform you, but 
i have reafon to believe that trifles and amufements 
took ftill fatter hold of her heart. At firft, Ihe vi- 
fited me at fchool, and afterwards wrote to me; but 

in 
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in a fhort time, both her vifits and her letters were 
at an end^ and no other notice was taken of me than 
to remit money for my fupport. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I found my- 
felf coldly received, with an obfervatioh, " that this 
girl will prefently be a woman," I was, after the 
tifual ftay, ient to fchool again, and overheard my 
mother fay, as I was a going, « Well, now I IhaUi 
recover." 

In fix months more I came again, and with the 
tifual childifh alacrity, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when fhe ftopt me with exclamations ae 
the fuddennefs and enormity of my growth, havings 
flie faid, never ken any body Ihoot up fo much at 
rtiy age. She was fure no other girls fpread at thati 
rate, and (he hated to have children look like wo- 
men before their time. I was difconcerted, and 
reared without hearing any thing more than, " Nay, 
" if you are angry, madam Steeple, you may walk 
« oflF/' 

When once the forms of civility arc violated, 
there remains little hope of return to kindnefs or 
decency. My mamma made this appearance of re- 
fentment a reafon for continuing her malignity, and 
poor Mifs Maypole, for that was my appcliationr 
was never mentioned or fpokcn to but with fome ex- 
preffion of anger or diflike. 

She had yet the pleafure of drcfling me like a 
child, and I know not when I (bould have been 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been re* 
fcued by a maiden fifter of my father, who could noft 
bear to fee women in hanging- flee vcs, and therefore 
prefented me with brocade for a gown, for which, I 
A a 2 ihould 
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(hould have thought myfelf under great obligations, 
had (he not accompanied her favour with fome hints 
that my mamma might now confider her age, and 
give me her ear-rings, which ihe had fhewn long 
enough in publick places. 

I now left the fchool and came to live with mjr 
mamma, who confidered me as an ufurper that had 
feized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was pulhing her down the precipice of age, 
that r might reign without a fuperior. While I am 
thus beheld with jealoufy and fufpicion, you will 
readily believe that it is difficult to plcafe. Every 
word and look is an offence. I never fpeak, but I 
pretend to fome qualities and excellencies, which it 
is criminal to poffefs j if I am gay, fhe thinks it 
early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, Ihe hates 
a prude in bibs ; if I venture into company, I am 
in hafte for a hufband ; if I retire to my chamber, 
fuch matron-like ladies are lovers of contenDplation. 
I am on one pretence or other generally excluded 
from her affemblies, nor am 1 ever fuffered to vifit 
at the fame place with my mamma. Every one 
wonders why (he does not bring Mifs more into the 
world, and when flie comes home in vapours I am 
certain that fhe has heard either of my beauty or my 
wit, and expeft nothing for the enfuing week but 
taunts and menaces, contradidlion and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a flate of continual perfecution, 
only becaufe I was born ten years too foon, and 
cannot flop the courfe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willing- 
ly ceafe to be a girl. I believe you would con- 
tribute to the happinefs of many families, if, by 

any 
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any arguments or perfuafions, you could make 
mothers afhamed of rivalling their children; if you 
could (hew them, that though they may refufe to 
grow wife, they muft inevitably grow old ; and that 
the proper folaces of age are not mufick and com- 
pliments, but wifdom and devotion; that thofc who 
are fo unwilling to quit the world will foon be driven 
from it; and that it is therefore their intereft to. re- 
tire while there yet remains a few hours for nobler 
employments, 

I am, Sec. 



Numb. ^6. Saturday, Sept. 29, 1750. 

™ Vakat res ludicray fi me 
Palma negata macrunty donata reducit opimum. ' Hok; 

Farewell the ftage ; for humbly I difclaim 

Such fond purfuits of pleafure, or of fame. 

If I muft fink in Ihame, or fvvell with pride. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied. F r a n c i s » 

Nothing is more unpleafing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was in-: 
tended, and that pain has been given to thofe who 
were not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end of fociety is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
always uneafy when he finds himfelf afting in op- 
pofition to the purpofes of life ; becaufe, though his 
confcience may eafily acquit him of malice prepenfey 
of fettled hatred or contrivances of mifchief, yet he 
'■ ■ < A a 3 fcldonni 
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feldom can bo certain^ that he has not failed by ne^ 
gligence, or indolence $ that he has not been hin« 
dered from confulting the common intereft by too 
jniich -regard to his own eafe, or too much indiffer- 
ence to the happinefs of others. 

Nor is it neceflfary, that, to feel this uneafineis, 
the mind fhould be extended to any great difRifion 
of generofity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence ; for that prudence vhich the world 
teaches, and a quick fenfibility of private intereft, 
will direft us to fhun needlefs enmities j fince there 
is no man whofe kindnefs we may not feme time 
want, or by whofe malice we may not fome time 
fiifFcr. 

I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlelSbefs 
with which fome alienate from themfelves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, bufinefs, or inclination, 
brings in their way. When we fee a man purfuing 
fome darling intereft, without much regard to the 
opinion of the world, we juftly confider him as cor- 
rupt and dangerous, but are not Jo'ng in difcovering 
his motives j we. fee him aduated by paffions which 
are hard to be refifted, and deluded by appearances 
which have da'^zled ftronger eyes. But the greater 
p^yt of thofe who fet mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infufe malignity, 
a^fid muUiply enenaies, have no hopes to foftcr, no 
4?f]|gns to promote, nor any expedations of attain- 
Vjkg power by infolence, or of clinrAing to grcat- 
nels by trampling on others. They give up all the 
fvi^eets of kindnefsj for the fake of peevifhnefs, 
petulance, or gloom y and alienate the world by ne- 
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gleft of the common forms of civility, and breach 
of the cftablifhed laws of converfatiom 

Every one muft, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all fpeak with cenfure, tlioughf 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whorti 
none can be perfuaded to love, though a reafon can 
fcarcely be affigned why they Ihould be hated 5 and 
who, if their good qualities and adlions fometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyrick always 
concluded with confeflions of difguft j " he is a good 
*^ man, but I cannot like him/' Surely fuch per-^ 
fons have fold the efteem of the world at too low a 
price, fince they have loft one of the rewards of vir-* 
tue, without gaining the profits of wickcdncfs. 

This ill economy of fame is fometimes the efFcft" 
of ftuptdity : Men whofe perceptions are languid and 
flaggifli, who lament nothing but lofs of money, and 
feel nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty to 
guefs why they are encompafled with enemies, though: 
they negleft all thofe arts by which men are endear- 
ed to one another; They comfort themfelves that 
they have lived irreproachably j that none can charge 
them with having endangered his life, or diminifhcd 
his poffeflions ; and therefore conclude that they fuf- 
fer by fome invincible fatality, or impute the malice 
of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. They 
wrap themfelves up in their innocence, and enjoys 
the congratulations of their own hearts, without 
knowing or fufpcdling that they are every day de-' 
fervedly incurring refentments, by withholding from 
thofe with whom they converfe, that regard, or ap-' 
pearance of regard, to which every one is entitled 
by the cuftoms of the world. ' 

A a 4 There 
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There are many injuries which almofl: every man 
feels, though he does not complain, and which, upon 
thofe whom virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made 
delicate and tender, fix deep and lading imprelTions ; 
as there are many arts of gracioufnefs and concilia- 
tion, which are to be praftifed without expence, and 
by which thofe may be made our friends, who have 
never received from us any real benefit. Such arts, 
when they include neither guilt nor meannefs, it is 
furely reafonable to learn, for who would want that 
love which is fo eafily to be gained i And fuch in* 
juries are to be avoided i for who would be hated 
without profit ? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excufe of 
ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, becaufe 
it is apparent that they are not only carelefs of pleaf- 
ing, but ftgdious to ofiend; that they contrive ta 
make all approaches to them difficult and vexatious,, 
and imagine that they aggrandize themfelves by 
wafting the time of others in ufelefs attendance, by 
mortifying them with flights, and teazing them with 
affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among 
thofe that have not mingled much in general con- 
verfation, but fpent their lives amidft the obfequiouf. 
nefs of dependants, and the flattery of parafites ; and 
by long confulting only their own inclination, have 
forgotten that others have a claim to the fame de- 
ference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by which all mankind is fo much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in thofe who 
can reward the patience which they exadl j and in- 

folence 
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folence is generally furrounded only *by fuch whbfe 
bafenefs inclines them to think nothing infupportable 
that produces gain, and who can laugh at fcurrilicy 
and rudenefs with a luxurious table and an open 
purfe. 

But though all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous infolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no lefs danger in timid compliance and 
tame refignation. It is common, for foft and fear- 
ful tempers to give themfelves up implicitly to the 
diredbion of the bold, the turbulent, and the over- 
bearing ; of thote whom they do not believe wifer or 
better than themfelves j to recede from the beft dc- 
figns where oppofition muft be encountered, and to 
fall off from virtue for fear of cenfure. 

Some firmnefs and refolution is neceflary to the' 
difcharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy ftate of 
life in which the neceflity of fuch ftruggles frequently 
occurs ; for no man is defeated without fome refent- 
ment, which will be continued with obftinacy while 
he believes himfelf in the right, and exerted with' 
bitternefs, if even to his own conviftion he is de- 
tedtcd in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external con- 
lequences of contrariety and difpute, it muft be pain- 
ful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and there 
will be danger left the kindeft nature may be viriated 
by too long a cuftom of debate and conteft. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with infenfibilit/ 
by many of my correfpondents, who believe their 
contributions unjuftly neglefted. And indeed when 
I fit before a pile of papers, of which each is the 
production of laborious ftudy, and the offspring of 

a fond 
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a fond parent, I, who know the paflSon* of an au- 
thor, cannot remember how long they have lain in 
my boxes unregarded, without imagining to myfelf 
the various changes of forrow, impatience, and re- 
fentment, which the writers muft have felt in this 
tedious interval. 

. Thefc rcfledions are ftill more awakened, when, 
upon perufal, I find fomc of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which they have never yet 
obtained ; others writing in a ftyle of fuperiority and 
haugbtincfs, as fecure of deference, and above fear 
of criticifm ; others humbly offering their weak af-. 
liftance with fofcnefs and ftibmiffion, which they be- 
lieve impofiible to be redded; fome introducing 
their compofitions with a menace of the contempt, 
which he that refufes them will incur ; others ap- 
plying privately to the bookfcUers for their interefl; 
and folicitation ; every one by different ways endea- 
vouring to fecure the blifs of publication, I can- 
not but confidcr myfelf, as placed in a very incom- 
modious fituation, where I am forced to reprcfs 
confidence, which it is pleafing to indulgp, to repay 
civilities with appearances of negleft, and fo fre- 
quently to offend thofe by whom I never was of- 
fended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compofition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own bofom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expedations of renown ; and 
as I can eafily conceive the eagernefs with which a 
new paper is fnatched up, by one who expefts to 
find it filled with his own produdlion, and perhaps 
has called his companions to (hare the pleafure of a 

fecond 
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fccond perufal, I grieve for the difappointmcnt which 
he is to feel at the fatal infpeftion. His hopes how- 
ever do not yet forftke him 5 he is certain of giving 
luftre the next day. The next day comes> and again 
he pants with expe6tation^ and having dreamed of 
laurels and ParnaiTus, cafts his eyes upon the barren 
page with which he is doontied never more to be de* 
lighted. 

For fuch cruelty what atonement can be made ? 
For fuch calamities what alleviation can be found? 
I am afraid that the mifchief already done mud be 
without reparation, and all that deferves my care is 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, obferve the 
cautions of Swift, and write fecretly in hi$ own 
chamber, without communicating his defign to hia 
neareft friend, for the neareft friend will be pleafed 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let him c^rry it 
^p the poft himfelG and w^t in filence for the eyent*^ 
tf it is publilhed and praifed, he may theo depiare 
himfdf the author; if it be fuppre0cdj^ he jpay 
wonder in private without much, vexation i and if it 
he cenfured, he may join in the cryj» and lafnent die 
4ulaei(^ of the writing geiie;ration» 
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Numb. 57. Tuesday, Odloher 2, 1750. 

^oh inUlllgunt homines quam magnum veSigalJit parjtmonia. 

TuLL. 
Tke woHd has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

:. • .7> the RAMBLER. 

SIR, • 

I AM always pleafed when I fee literature made 
lifeful, and fcholars defcending from that cle- 
vation, 'which, as it raifes them above common 
life, muft Ijkewife Hinder them from beholding the 
ways of rtien -otherwi'fe than in a cloud of buttle 
and confufio^ti. Having lived a life of bufinefe, 
apd remarked how feldom any occurrences emerge 
for which great qualities are required; I have learned 
the neceflity of regai'ding little things, and though 
r d6 ndt pretend to' give laws to* 'the legiflators 
of marikind/*6r to iimit the range of thofe pdwer- 
fbl minds that carry light and heat through all the 
regidns bf kliowledge, ' yet I have long thought, 
that the greateft parr 'of tHofe who tefe themfclvcs 
in ftudies, by which I have not found that they 
grow much wifer, might, with more advantage 
both to the publick and themfclves, apply their 
underftandings to domeftick arts, and ftore their 
minds with axioms of humble prudence, and pri- 
vate economy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleafing, but, in my opinion, not fufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 

to 
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to the mufick of periods, the artifice o( connexion, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetorick j but 
require a few plain and cogent inftruftions, which 
may fink into the mind by their own wei^t. 

Frugality is fo^ neceffary to the happinefs of the 
world, fo beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highcft of human potentates, 
to the lowed labourer or artificer; aod the miferics 
which the negledt of it produces are fo numerous 
and fo grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every variation of addrefs, and adapted to every 
clafs of underftanding. 

Whether thofe who treat morals as a fcience will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 
I have not thought it neceffary to enquire. For I, 
who draw my opinions from a careful obfervation 
of. the world, am fatisfied with knowing, what is 
abundantly fufEcient for praftice, that if it be not 
a virtue, it is, at leaft, a quality which can feldom 
cxift without fome virtues, and without which few 
virtues can exift. Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of prudence, the fitter of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite corruption i it will almofli^l- 
ways produce a paflive compliance with the wicked- 
nefs of others; and there are few who do not learn 
by degrees to praftife thofe crimes which they ceafc 
to cenfure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind feem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as deftrudlive to happinefs ^^ 

and 
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and all C6 whom want is tefriblc> upon whatever 
principlei ought to think themfelves obliged to learn 
che fage maxims df our parfimonious anceftors^ and 
attain the falutary arts oif contra6ting expence; fot 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To moft other afts of virtue or exertions of wiC 
dom, a concurrence of many circumftances is nc-^ 
ccflary, fome previous knowledge muft be attained^ 
ibme uncommon gifts of nature pojSefled^ or fomef 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combina«> 
tion of things; but the mere power of faving what itf 
already in our hands^ muft be eafy of acquifition to 
every mind; and as the example of Bacon may fhew^ 
diat the higheft intelleft cannot fafely negle£): it, a 
thoufand inftances will every day prove, that the 
meaneft may pra<9:ife it with fuccefs. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num« 
bers, becaufe to be rich is to poffefs more than is 
commonly placed in a fingle hand; and, if many 
Could obtain the fum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth muft then be transfer- 
red to ftill greater accumulations. But I am not 
Certain that it is equally impoffible to exempt the 
to^T clafles of mankind from poverty ; bccaufe, 
diough whatever be the wealth of the community, 
fome will always have leaft, and he that has lefs than 
any other is comparatively poor; yet I do not fee 
any coadlive neceffity that many Ihould be without 
rhe indifpenfablc conveniencics of life; but am fome- 
times inclined to imagine, that, cafual calamities ex- 
cepted, there might, by univerfal prudence, be pro- 
cured 
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cured an univerfal exemption from want; and that 
he who ihould happen to have lead, might notwith« 
ftanding have enough. 

' But without entering too far into fpeculations 
which 1 do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the moft pcripi-. 
Cacious reafoner may be eafily bewildered, it is evi- 
dent that they to whom providence has allotted no 
Other care but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of man- 
kind, have fudicient incitements to perfonal fruga- 
lity; fince, whatever might be its general efFeft 
upon provinces or nations, by which it is never 
likely to be tried, we know with certainty, that 
there is fcarcely any individual entering the world, 
who, by prudent parfimony, may not reafonably 
promife himfelf a cheerful competence in the de- 
cline of life. 

The profpeft of penury in age is fo gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him 
muft refolve to avoid it; and it muft be avoided ge- 
nerally by the fcience of fparing. For, though ia 
every age there are fome, who by bold adventures, 
w by favourable accidents, rife fuddcnly to riches 
yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of fuch tire 
events 2 and the bulk of mankind muft owe their 
a£Buencc to fmall and gradual profits, below which 
their cxpeflce muft be refolutely reduced. 

You muft not therefore think me finking beloW 
the dignity of a practical philofopher, when I re- 
commend to the c^nfideration of your readers, from 
the ftatefman to the apprentice, a pofition replete 
with mercantile wifdom, ji jpenny /aved is tmo-pencr 
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got; which may, I think, be accommodated to 
all conditions, by obferving not only that they 
who purfue any lucrative employment will favc 
time when they forbear expence, and that the time 
may be employed to the increafe of profit ; but that 
they who are above fuch minute confiderations, will 
find, by every viftory over appetite or paffion^ 
new ftrength added to the mind, will gain the 
power of refafing thofe folicitations by which the 
young and vivacious are hourly ailaulted, and in 
time fet themfelves above the reach of extravagance 
and folly. 

' It may, perhaps, be enquired by thofe who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
juft meafure of frugality ; and when expence, not ab- 
fplutely neceflary, degenerates into profufion ? To 
(bch qweftions no general anfwer can be returned; 
fince the liberty of fpending, or neceffity of parfi- 
mony, may be varied without end by different cir- 
cumftances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
i:ule never to be broken, that a maris voluntary ex- 
fence Jhould net exceed his revenue. A maxim fo ob- 
vious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduft of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arifing from the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet neceflary to be diflinftly im- 
preffed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
prefume to fpend upon hopes, to truft his own abi- 
lities for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a loofe to his prefent defires, and leave the reckon- 
ing to fortune or to virtue. 

To 



To 4:hefe cautions, which, I fuppofe, are, at leaft 
among the graver part of mankind, undifputed, I 
will add another. Let no manjquander againji his in* 
€linaHon. With this precept it may be, pei-haps, 
imagined eafy to comply ; yet if thofe whom pro- 
fufion has buried in prifons, or driven into banifh- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, or purchafed 
pleafure with the lofs of their eftates j but that they 
fufFered themfelves to be borne away by the violence, 
of thofe with whom they converfed, and yielded re- 
laftantly to a thoufand prodigalities, either from a 
trivial emulation of wealth and fpirit, or a mean fear 
of contempt and ridicule j an emulation for the prize 
of folly, or the dread of the laugh of fools. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

SOPHRON, 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, OSlaber 6, 1750. 



"Improtii 



Cnfcunt JMtiaj tamtn 

Curt^ M^cio quid/emfer aheft ni. Hott 

f ut» while in heaps his wicked wealth afcen4s« 

He is not of his wi(h pofTefs'd ; 
There's fomething wanting ftill to make him Uefs'd. 

FltillfCl9« 



As the love of money has been. In all ages, 
one of the paffions that have given great dif- 
turbance to the tranquillity of the world, there is 
no topick nnore copioufly treated by the ancient 
moralifts than the folly of devoting the heart to the 
accumulation of riches. They who are acquainted 
with thefe authors need not be told how riches incite 
pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they are 
mentioned; with what numbers of exannples the 
danger of large pofleflions is illuftrated j and how all 
the powers of reafon and eloquence have been ex- 
haufted in endeavours to eradicate a defire, which 
feems to have intrenched itfelf too ftrongly in the 
mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, had not 
loft its power, even over thofe who declaimed againft 
It, but would have broken out in the poet or the 
fage, if it had been excited by opportunity, and in- 
vigorated by the approximation of its proper ob- 
jeft. 

Their 
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Their arguments have been, incked, fo unfuccefs- 
fiil, that I know not whether it can be fhown, that by 
all the wit and reafon which this favourite caufe has 
called forth, a lingle convert was ever made j that 
even one man has refufed to be rich, when to be rich 
was in his power, from the conviftion of the greater 
happinefs of a narrow fortune ; or difburthened him- 
fclf of wealth, when he had tried its inquietudes, 
merely to enjoy the peace and leifure and fecurity of 
a mean and unenvied ftate. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglefted op- 
portunities of raifing themfelves to honours and to 
wealth, and rcjefted the kindeft offers of fortune ; 
but, however their moderation may be boafted by 
themfelves, or admired by fuch as only view them at 
a diftance, it will be, perhaps, feldom found that; 
they value riches lefs, but that they dread labour pr 
danger more than others ; they are unable to roufe 
themfelves to adlion, to ftrain in the race of compe- 
titipn, or to ftand the Ihock pf cpnteft j but though 
tjhcy,. therefore, decline the toil of climbing, they 
neverthelefs wifli themfelves alpft, and would wil- 
lingly enjoy what they dare not feize. 

Others have retired from high ftations, and vo- 
Iwt^ily condemned themfelves to privacy and ob- 
(eurity. But, even thefc will not afford many occa- 
fioos of triumph to the philofopher ; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themfelves unable to hold, and prevented 
difgracc by refignation ; or they have been induced to 
try new meafures by general inconftancy, whiqh 
always dreams of happinefs in novelty, or by a 
gloomy difpofition, which is difgufted ia the fanr)C 

B b a degree ' 
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degree with every ftate, and wifties every fcene of 
life to change as foon as it is beheld. Such nncn 
found high and low ftations equally unable to fatisfy 
the wifties of a diftempered mind, and were unable 
to ftielter themfelves in the clofefl: retreat from difap- 
pointoient, folicitude, and mifery. 

Yet though thefe admonitions have been thus 
neglefted by thofe, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not raflily to be 
determined that they are altogether without ufc;' 
for fince far the greateft part of mankind muft be 
confined to conditions comparatively mean, and 
placed in fituations, from which they naturally 
look up with envy to the eminences before them, 
thofe writers cannot be thought ill employed that 
have adminiftcred remedies to difcontent almoft uni- 
verfal, by ftiowing, that what we cannot reach may 
very well be forborn, that the inequality of diftribu- 
tion, at which we murmur, is for the moft part lefs 
than it feems, and that the greatnefs, which we ad- 
mire at a diftance, has much fewer advantages, and 
much lefs fplendor, wh^n we are fufFercd to approach 
it. 

It is the bufinefs of moralifts to detedt the frauds 
of fortune, and to fliow that fhe impofes upon 
the carelefs eye, by a quick fucceflion of fliadows, 
which will ftirink to nothing in the gripe; that Ihe 
difguifes life in extrinfick ornaments, which ferve 
only for ftiow, and are laid afide in the hours of foli- 
tude, and of pleafure; and that when greatnefs afpircs 
either to felicity or to wifdom, it fhakes off thofe 
diftinftions which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
fupplicant.. . . . . ^ . . j 
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It may be remarked, that they whofe condition 
has hot afforded them the light of moral or reli-; 
gious inftruftion, and who coUeft all their ideas by 
their own eyes, and digeft them by their own under- 
Handings, feem to confider thofe who are placed in 
ranks of remote fuperiority, ^s almoft another and 
higher fpecies of beings. As themfelves have 
known little other mifery than the confequences 
of want, they are with difficulty perfuaded that 
where there is wealth there can be forrow, or that 
thofe who glitter in dignity, and glide along in 
affluence, can be acquainted with pains and cares 
like thofe which lie heavy upon the reft of man- 
kind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweft 
meannefs, and the darkeft ignorance; but it is fo 
confined only becaufe others have been (hown its 
folly, and its falfliood, becaufe it has been oppofed 
in its progrefs by hiftory and philofophy, and hin- 
dered from fpreading its infedion by powerful prefer- 
vatives. 

The doflrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguifh avarice or ambi- 
tion, or fupprefs that reluftance with which a man 
pafles his days in a ftatc of inferiority, muft, at 
leaft, have made the lower conditions lefs grating 
and wearifome, and has confequently contributed 
to the general fecurity of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circumvention, 
which muft have been produced by an unbounded 
cagernefs of wealth, arifing from an unfhaken con- 
viftion that to be rich is to be happy. 

B b 3 Whoever 
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Whoever finds himfclf incited, by (bme violent 
hnpulfe of paflion, to purfue riches as the chief end 
, of being, muft furely be fo much alarmed by the 
fucceffive admonitions of thofe, whofe experience 
and fagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankind, as to flop and confider whether he is 
about to engage in an undertaking that will re- 
ward his toil, and to examine, before he rufhes to 
wealth, through right and wrong, what it will con- 
fer when he has acquired it ; and this examination 
will feldom fail to reprefs his ardour, and retard his 
Tiolcnce. /^ 

Wealth is nothing in itfelf, it is not uleful but 
when it departs from us; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchafe, which, if we fuppofc 
it put to its bed ufe by thofe that poflefs it, feems 
not much to dcferve the defire or envy of a wife 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal en- 
joyment, money can neither open new avenues to 
plcafure, nor block up the paflages of anguifti. 
Difeafe and infirmity ftill continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exafperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by foftnefs. With refpedl to the mind, it 
has rarely been obferved, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the difcernment, enlarge the capa- 
city, or elevate the imagination ^ but may, by hir- 
ing flattery, or laying diligence afleep, confirm 
error, and harden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatnefs, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itfelf is not able to give that dignity which 

it 
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it happens not to find, but oppreiles feeble mtnds^ 
though it may elevate the ftrong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whofe cxiftence 
has fcarcely been perceived by any real effeds be* 
yond their own palaces. 

When therefore the defire of wealth is taking hold 
of the heart, let us look round and fee how it 
operates upon thofe whofe induftry or fortune has 
obtained it. When we find them opprefled with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleafure, 
idle without eafe, impatient and querulous in them- 
felves, and defpifed or hated by the reft of man- 
kind, we fhall foon be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are fatisfied, there remains 
little to be fought with folicitude, or defircd with 
eagernefs. 



B b 4 
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Numb. 59. Tuesday, (?(^o3^r 9, 1750. 



Efi ediquidfatMle malum per njtrha k^vares 

Hoc queridam Halcyonenque Frognenfacit : 
Hoc erat infolo quare Faantias antra 

Vox fatigar§t Lemniafaxajua, 
Sirangidat inclu/us dolor atque ex^fiuat tntus^ 

Co^itur et 'vires multif Heart fuas, Ori D* 

Complaining oft, gives refpite to oar grief; 
From hence the wretched Progne fought relief. 
Hence the Paantian chief his fate deplores. 
And vents his forrow to the L$mman (horcs : 
In vain by fecrecy we wou'd afTuage 
Our cares ; conceal'd they gather tenfold rage. 

F. Lewis, 

IT is common to diftinguifli men by the names of 
animals which they ^re fuppofed to refemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a 
ftatefman a fox, an extortioner gains the appella- 
tion of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is alfo among the various anomalies of cha- 
rader, which a furvey of the world exhibits, a fpecies 
of beings in human form, which may be properly 
marked out as the fcreech-owls of mankind. 

Thefe fcreech-owls feem to be fettled in an opi- 
nion that the great bufinefs of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpofe than 
to difturb the happinefs of others, to lefTen the little 
comforts, and fhorten the (hort pleafures of our con- 
dition, by painful remembrances of the paft, or 
melancholy prognofticks of the future 5 their only 

care 
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care is to crufti the rifing hope, to damp the kin- 
dling tranfport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety 
with the hateful drofs of grief and fufpicion. 

To thofe, whofe weaknefs of fpirits, or timidity 
of femper, fubjefts them to impreflions from others, 
and who are apt to fufFer by fafcination, and catch 
the contagion of mifery, it is extremely unhappy to 
live within the compafs of a fcreech-owFs voice; 
for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehenfions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and 
fadden, by intruded forrows, the day which might 
have been pafled in amufements or in bufinefs; it 
will burthen the heart with unneceflary difcontents, 
and weaken for a time that love of life, which is 
neceffary to the vigorous profecution of any under- 
taking. 

Though I have, like the reft of mankind, many 
failings and weakneffes, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with fuperftition; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
flioulder. I have, like moft other philofophers, often 
heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, and 
have been fometimes reproached as fool-hardy for 
not turning down my eyes when a raven flew over 
my head. I never go home abruptly becaufe a 
fnake crofTes my way, nor have any particular dread 
of a climafterical year : yet I confefs that, with all 
my fcorn of old women, and their tales, I confider 
it as an unhappy day when I happen to be greeted, 
in the morning, by Sufpirius the fcreech-owl. 

I have now known Sufpirius fifty-eight years and 
four months, and have never yet pafled an hour 

with 
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with him in which he has not made fome attack upon 
my quiet. When wc were firft acquainted, his great 
topick was the mifery of youth without riches, and 
whenever we walked out together he folaced me with 
a long enumeration of pleafures, which, as they 
were beyond the reach of my fortune, were without 
the verge of my defires, and which I fhould never 
have confidered as the objefts of a wifh, had not hii 
unfeafonable reprefentations placed them in my 
fight. 

Another of his topicks is the negleft of merit, 
with which he never fails to amufe every man whom 
he fees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always informs him of gentle- 
men whofe perfonal courage is unquellioned, and 
whole military {kill qualifies them to command 
armies, that have, notwithft^pding all their merit, 
grown old with fubaltern commiffions. For a genius 
in the church, he is always provided with a curacy 
for life. The lawyer he informs of many men of 
great parts and deep ftudy, who have never had an 
opportunity to fpeak in the courts : And meeting 
Serenusthe phyfician, " Ah, doftor," fays he, "what 
" a- foot ftill, when fo many blockheads are ratding 
" in their chariots ? I told you feven years ago that 
** you would never meet with encouragement, and I 
" hope you will now take more notice, when I tell 
*' you, that your Greeks and your diligence^ and your 
*' honefty, will never enable you to live like yonder 
*' apothecary, who prefcribes to his own fhop, and 
" laughs at the phyfician." 

Sufpirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the ftage^ perfuaded nine 
and thirty merchants to retire from a prosperous 

trade 
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trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred 
and thirteen matches by prognoftications of unhap- 
pinefs, and enabled the fmall-pox to kill nineteen 
ladieS) by perpetual alarms of the lofs of beauty. 

Whenever my evil ftars bring us together, he 
never fails to reprefent to me the folly of my pur- 
fuits, and informs me that we arc much older than 
when we began our acquaintance, that the infirmities 
of decrepitude are coming faft upon me, that what- 
ever I now get I (hall enjoy but a little time, that 
fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the grave 
of very little importance, and that the time is at 
hand when I ought to look for no other pleafures 
than a good dinner and an eafy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ftrain, 
difplaying prefent miferies, and foreboding more, 
i^uxTJxofag iSn S-ayaT?f^fof, every fyllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Yet, what always raifes my refentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have nnuch effeft upon himfelf. He 
talks and has long talked of calamities, without 
difcovering, otherwife than by the tone of his voice, 
chat he feels any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the fame habit of uttering la- 
mentations, as others of telling ftories, and falls 
into expreffions of condolence for paft, or appre- 
henfion of future mifchiefs, as all men ftudious of 
their eafe have recourfe to thofe fubjedts upon which 
they can mod fluently or copioufly difcourfe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they defl:roy- 

cd all their cocks, that they might dream out their 

morning dreams without difturbance. Though I 

2 would 
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would not fo far promote effeminacy as to propofc 
the Sybarites for an example, yet fince there is no 
man fo corrupt or foolifh, but fomething ufefiil may 
be learned from him> I could wi(h thatj in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be copied, {bme regu- " 
lations might be made to exclude fcreech-owls from 
all company, as the enemies of mankind, and con* 
fine them to fome proper receptacle, where they may 
mingle fighs at leifure, and thicken the gloom of 
one another. 

S'bou prophet of evily fays Homer's Agamemnonj 
tbou never fortelleji me goody but the joy of thy heart 
is to predill misfortunes. Whoever is of the fame 
temper might there find the means of indulging his 
thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, 
and the flock of fcreech-owls might hoot together 
without injury to the reft of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindnefs for this dark 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar 
the fofc and tender mind from the privilege of com- 
plaining, when the figh rifes from the defire not of 
giving pain, but of gaining eafe. To hear com- 
plaints with patience, even when complaints arc 
vain, is one of the duties of friendfliip; and though 
it muft be allowed that he fufFers moft like a hero 
that hides his grief in filence, 

t^pem vultujttnulat, premit aliuin corde dolorem. 

His outward fmiles conceard his inward fmart. Drydek. 

yet, it cannot be denied that he who complains ads 
like a man, like a focial being, who looks for help 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
unhappy a fource of comfort in hopclefs diftreffcs, 

as 
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as It contributes to recommend them to themfelves, 
by proving that they have not loft the regard of 
others ; and heaven feems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compaffion, by inclining us to weep for 
evils which we cannot remedy. 



Numb. 6o. Saturday, OSloher 13, 1750. 

^idfitpidchrunty quidturpey quid utile f quidnon, 

Plenius et melius Chryjippo et Crantore dicit. HoR. 

* Whofe works the beautiful and bafe contain^ 
Of vice and virtue more inHruftive rules, 
Thau all the fobsr fages of the fchools. Francis. 

ALL joy or forrow for the happinefs or cala- 
mities of others is produced by an aft of the 
imagination, that realifcs the event however fifti- 
tious, or approximates it however remote, by placing 
us, for a time, in the condition of him whofe for- 
tune we contemplate; fo that we feel, while the de- 
ception lalls, whatever motions would be excited by 
the fame good or evil happening to ourfelves. 

Our paffions are therefore more ftrongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains 
or pleafure propofed to our minds, by recognifing 
them as once our own, or confidering them as natu- 
rally incident to our ftate of life. It is not eafy for 
the moft artful writer to give us an intereft in hap- 
pinefs or mifery, which we think ourfelves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Hiftories of the downfal of 
' kingdoms. 
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kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity i the imperial tragedy pleafes com- 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament> and 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whofe faculties have 
been engroffcd by bufinefs, and whofe heart never 
fluttered but at the rife or fall of the flocks, won- 
ders how the attention can be feized, or the aflfedtioQ 
agitated, by a tale of love. 

Thofe parallel circumflances and kindred image5» 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular perfons ; and therefore no fpecies 
of writing feems more worthy of cultivation than 
biography, fince none can be more delightful or 
more ufeful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irrefiftible intereft, or more widely diffufc 
inftrudlion to every diverfity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of hiftory, which 
involve a thoufand fortunes in th^ bufinefs of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
tranfaftion, afford few leflbns applicable to private 
life^ which derives its comforts and its wretchednefe 
from the right or wrong management of things, 
which nothing but their frequency makes confider- 
able, P(irva Ji non jiunt quoiidie, fays Pliny, and 
which can have no place in thofe relations which 
never defcend below the confultation of fenates, the 
motions of armies, and the fchemes of confpirators, 

I have often thought that there has rarely pafled a 
life of which a judicious and faithful narrative would 
not be ufeful. For, not only every man has, in the 
mighty mafs of the world, great numbers in the fanae 
condition with himfelf, to whom his miftakes and 

mifcarriagcs, 
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mifcarriages, efcapes and expedients, would be of 
immediate and apparent ufei bat there is fuch an 
uniformity in the ftate of man, confidercd apart from 
advencitious and feparable decorations and difguifcs^ 
that there is fcarce any poflibility of good or ill, but 
is common to human kind, A great part of the 
time of thofe who are placed at the greateft diftance 
by fortune^ or by temper, muft unavoidably pafs in 
the fame manner, and though, when the claims of 
nature are fatisfied, caprice, and vanity^ and acci* 
dent, begin to produce difcriminations and peculi- 
arities^ yet the eye is not very heedful or quick* 
which cannot difcover the fame caufes ftill termi- 
nating their influence in the fame effefls, though 
Ibmetimes accelerated, fometimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by oiultiplied combi nations • " We arc alj 
prompted by the fame motives^ all deceived by the 
fame fallacies, all animated by hope, obftrufted by 
danger, entangled by defire, and feduced by plea-* 
fure. 

It is frequently objefted to relations of particular 
Uves^ that they are not diftinguilhed by any ftr iking 
or wonderful viciffitudes. The fcholar who paffed 
his life among his books, the merchant who conduct- 
ed only his own affairs, the prieil, whofe fpherc of 
aftion was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
confidered as no proper objefts of publick regard, 
however they might have excelled in their feveral 
ftations, whatever might have been their learnings in- 
tegrity, and piety. But this notion arifes from falle 
meafures of excellence and dignity^ and muft be era- 
dicated by confidcring, that in the efteem of uncor- 
rupted reafonj what is of moft ufe is of moft vb1\jc. 

It 
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It is» indeed^ not improper to take honeft advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a cele- 
brated name; but the bufinefs of the biographer is 
often to pafs (lightly over thofe performances and in- 
cidents, which produce vulgar greatnefs, to lead the 
thoughts into domeftick privacies, and difplay the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appendages 
are caft afide, and men excel each other only by pru- 
dence and by virtue. The account of Thuanus is, 
with great propriety, faid by its author to have been 
written, that it might lay open to pofterity the pri- 
vate and familiar charafter of that man, cujus ingeni" 
wn et candoretn ex ipjius fcriptis Junt olim Jemptr 
miraturtj whole candour and genius will to the end 
of time be by his writings preferved in admiration. 

There are many invifible circumftances which, 
whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our fciencc, 
orencreafe our virtue, are more. important than pub- 
lick occurrences. Thus Salluft, the great matter of 
nature, has ndt forgot, in his account of Catiline, to 
remark that his walk was now quick, and again flow y 
as an indication of a mind revolving fomething with 
violent commotion. Thus the ftory of Melandthon 
affords a ftriking !e6ture on the value of tinrie, by 
informing us, that when he made an appoint- 
ment, he expefted not only the hour, but the mi- 
nute to be fixed, that the day might not rua out in 
the idlenefs of fufpenfe; and all the plans and en^ 
terprizes of De Wit are now of lefs importance to 
the world, than that part of his perfonal charadter 
which reprefents him as careful of his healthy and m* 
gligent of his life. 

But 
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But biography has often been allotted to writers 
who feem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their tafk, or very negligent about the perforniance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might be 
collcdled fronn publick papers, but imagine them- 
fclves writing a life when they exhibit a chronologi- 
cal feries of anions or preferments ; and fo little re- 
gard the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of a man's real cha- 
rafter, by a Ihort converfation with one of his fer- 
vants, than from a formal and ftudied narrative, be- 
gun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. . 

If now and then they condcfcend to inform the 
iWorld of particular fafts, they are not always fo 
happy as to fele6t the mod important. I know not 
well what advantage pofterity can receive from the 
only circumftance by which Tickell has diftinguifhed 
Addifon from the reft of. mankind, the irregularity 
ofbispulfe: nor can I think myfelf overpaid for the 
.time fpent in reading the life of Malherb, by being 
enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, that 
Malherb had two predominant opinions ; one, that 
the loofenefs of a fingle woman might deftroy all her 
boaft of ancient defcent ; the other, that the French 
beggars made ufe very improperly and barbaroufly 
of the phrafe noble Gentleman, becaufe either word 
included the fenfe of both. 

There are, indeed, fome natural reafons why thefe 
narratives are often written by fuch as were not likely 
to give much inftruftion or delight, and why moft 
accounts of particular perfons are barren and ufelefs. 
If a life be delayed till intereft and envy are at an 
end, we may hope for impartiality, but muft expedt 
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little intelligence ; for the incidents which give ex« 
cellence to biography are of a volatile and evanefcent 
kind^ fuch as foon efcape the memory, and are rarely 
tranfmittcd by tradition. We know how few can 
pourtray a living acquaintance, except by his moft 
prominent and obfervable particularities, and the 
grofler features of his mind j and it may be eafily 
imagined how much of this litde knowledge may be 
loft in imparting it, and how foon a fucceffion of 
copies will lofe all refemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes from pcrfonal knowledge, 
and makes hafte to gratify the publick curiofity, there 
is danger left his intereft, his fear, his gratitude, or 
his tendernefs, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him 
to conceal, if not to invent. There are many who 
think it an aft of piety to hide the faults or failings 
of their friends, even when they can no longer fuffer 
by their deteftion ; we therefore fee whole ranks of 
charaAers adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not 
to be known from one another, but by extrinfick and 
cafual circumftances. " Let me remember,*' fays 
Hale, " when I find myfelf inclined to pity a crimi- 
" nal, that there is likewife a pity due to the coun- 
" try/* If we owe regard to the memory of the 
dead, there is yet more refpeft to be paid to know- 
ledge, to virtue, and to truth. 
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Numb, 61. Tuesday, OSlober 16, 1750. 

Fal/us honor juvaty tt mendax infamia ferret 

^uem ntfi mendofum et mendacem ? Ho K • 

Jalfe praife can charm, unreal (hame controxil— — 
Whom but a vicious or a fickly foul ? Francis* 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IT is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirfty curiofity to be placed at a great diftance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only 
never to receive the current of report till it has fa- 
tiated the greateft part of the nation, but at laft to 
find it mudded in its courfe, and corrupted with taints 
or mixtures from every channel through which it 
flowed. 

One of the chief pleafures of my life is to hear 
what paffes in the world, to know what arc the 
fchemes of the politick, the aims of the bufy, and the 
hopes of the ambitious; what changes of publick 
meafures are approaching ; who is likely to be cruflied 
in the coUifion of parties j who is climbing to the 
top of power, and who is tottering on the precipice 
of difgrace. But as it is very common for us to de- 
fire mod what we are leaft qualified to obtain, I have 
fufFered this appetite of news to outgrow all the gra- 
tifications which my prefent fituation can afford it; 
for being placed in a remote country, I am con- 
demned always to confound the future with the paft, 
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to form prognoftications of events no longer doubt- 
ful, and to confider the expediency of fchemes already 
executed or defeated. I am perplexed with a perpe- 
tual deception in my profpefts, like a man pointing 
his telefcope at a remote ftar, which before the light 
reaches his eye has forfaken the place from which it 
was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the aftive world in my refledions and difcoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thofe 
whofe health, or bufinefs, or pleafure, brings them 
hither from London, For, without confidering ^the 
infuperable difadvantageis of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abfence muft produce, 
they oft^n treat me with the utmoft fupercilioufnefs 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human faga*. 
city can difcover ; and fometimes feem to confider 
me as a wretch fcarcely worthy of human converfe,, 
when I happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, 
or propofe the healths of the dead, when I warn then[i 
of mifchiefs already incurred, or wifh for meafures 
that have been lately taken. They feem to attribute 
to the fuperiority of their intellefts what they only 
owe to the accident of their condition, and think 
themfelves indifputably intitled to airs of infolence 
and authority, when they find another ignorant of 
fafts, which becaufe they echoed in the ftreets of 
liOndon, they fuppofe equally publick jn all other 
places, and known where they could neither be feen, 
related, nor conjeftured. 

To this haughtinefs they are indeed too much en- 
couraged by the refpeft which they receive amongft 
us, for no other reafon than that they come from 
w London. 
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London, For no fooner is the arrival of one of 
thefe diflcminators of knowledge known in the 
country, than we crowd about him from every quar- 
ter, and by innumerable enquiries flatter him into 
an opinion of his own importance, He fees himfelf 
furrounded by multitudes, who propofe their doubts, 
and refer their controverfies, to him, as to a being 
defcended from fome nobler region, and he grows on 
a fudden oraculous and infallible, folves all difficul- 
ties, and fets all objeftions at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reafon for fuf- 
pedling, that they fometimes take advantage of this 
reverential modefty, and impofe upon ruftick under- 
ftandings- with a falfe fliow of univerfal intelligence j 
for I do not find that they are willing to own them- 
fclves ignorant of any thing, or that they difmifs any 
enquirer with a pofitive and decifive anfwer. The 
tourt, the city, the park, and exchange, are to 
thofe men of unbounded obfervation equally fami- 
liar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 
which flocks will rife, or the miniftry be changed. 

A fhort refidence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politenefs, and to a defpotick 
and diftatorial power of prefcribing to the rude mul- 
titude, whom he condefcends to honour with a bien- 
nial vifit; yet, I know not well upon what motiveSi> 
I have lately found myfelf inclined to cavil at this 
prefcription, and to doubt whether it be not, on fome 
occafions, proper to withhold our veneration, till we 
are more authentically convinced of the merits of the 
claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about feven years 
ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remark- 
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able (or ftealing eggs, and fucking them, was takcti 
from the fchool in this parifli, and fent up to Lon- 
don to (ludy the law. As he had given amongft us 
no proofs of a genius defigned by nature for extraor*- 
dinary perfcH-mances, he was, from the time of his 
departure, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk 
of his vices or virtues, his good or his ill fortune, till 
lad fummer a report burft upon us, that Mr. Fro- 
Hck was come down in the firft poft-chaife which this 
village had feen, having travelled with fuch rapidity 
that one of his poftillions had broke his leg, and an^ 
other narrowly efcaped fufFocation in a quickfand. 
But that Mr. Frolick feemed totally unconcerned, 
for fuch things were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the gentle- 
men at their weekly meeting on the bowling-green, 
and now were feen the effefts of a London educa- 
tion. His drefs, his language, his ideas, were all 
new, and he did not much endeavour to conceal his 
contempt of every thing that diflfercd from the opi- 
nions, or praftice, of the modilh world. He fticwcd 
us the deformity of our fkirts and fleeves, informed 
us where hats of the proper fize were to be fold, and 
recommended to us the reformation of a thoufand 
abfurdities in our clothes, our cookery, and our con- 
verfation. When any of his phrafes were unintelli- 
gible, he could not furprefs the joy of confefled fu- 
periority, but frequently delayed the explanation, 
that he might enjoy his triumph over our barbarity. 

When he is pleafed to entertain us with a ftory, 
he takes care to crowd into it names of ftrcets, 
fquares, and buildings, with which he knows we 
are unacquainted. The favourite topicks of his 

difcourfe 
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difcourfe are the pranks of drunkards^ and the tricks 
put upon country gentlemen by porters and link- 
boys. When he is with ladies he tells them of the 
innumerable pleafures to which he can introduce 
them; but never fails to hint how much they will 
be deficient^ at their firfl; arrival, in the knowledge of 
the town. What it is to know the town he has not 
indeed hitherto informed us, though there is no 
phrafe io frequent in his mouth, nor any fcience 
which he appears to think of fo great a value, or fb 
difficult attainment. 

But my curiofity has been moft engaged by the 
recital of his own adventures and atchievements. I 
have heard of the union of various charafters in 
fingle perfons, but never met with fuch a conftella- 
tion of great qualities as this man's narrative affords. 
Whatever has diftinguiflied the hero; whatever has 
elevated the wit; whatever has endeared the lover, 
are all concentered in Mr. Frolick, whofe life has, for 
feven years, been a regular interchange of intrigues, 
dangers, and waggeries, and who has diftinguiflied 
himfelf in every character that can be feared, envied, 
or admired. 

I queftion whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can bring together from -all their journals, a 
coUefbion of fo many wonderful efcapes as this man 
has known upon the Thames, on which he has been 
a thoufand and a thoufand times on the point of 
perifliing, ibmetimes by the terrors of foolifh wo- 
men in the fame boat, fometimes by his own ac- 
knowledged imprudence in palfing the river in the 
dark, and fometimes by ftiooting the bridge, under 
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\which he has rencountered mountainous waves^ and 
dreadful catara£ls. 

Nor Icfs has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddincls on the 
top of the monument; he has crofled the ftrcct amidft 
the rufli of coaches; he has been furrounded by 
robbers without number; he has headed parties at 
the playhoufe ; he has fcaled the windows of every 
toad of whatever condition; he has been hunted fijr 
whole winters by his rivals ; he has flept upon bulks, 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has 
refcued his friends from the bailiffs, has knocked 
down the conftable, has bullied the juftice, and per- 
formed many other exploits, that have filled the 
town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his undcrftanding 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, at 
London, the eftablilhed arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the decifive judge of all performances 
of genius ; that no mufical performer is in reputa* 
tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 
tenfions; that the theatres fufpend their fentence till 
he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud to 
concur : that no publick entertainment has failed or 
ucceeded, but becaufe he oppofed or favoured it; 
that all controverfies at the gaming-table are re- 
ferred to his determination ; that he adjufts the ce- 
remonial at every aflembly, and prefcribes every 
fafhionof pleafure or of drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the papers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and there 
are very few polls, either in the llatc or army, of 
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which he has not more or lefs influenced the dilpofal. 
He has been very frequently confultcd both upon 
war and peace ; but the time is not yet come when 
the nation fhall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations, I can- 
not hitherto perfuade myfelf to fee that Mr. Frolick 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
reft of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his ab- 
fence. For when he talks on fubjefts known to the 
reft of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, brifknefs of interro- 
gation, and pertnefs of contempt ; and therefore if 
he has ftunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the firft ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little underftanding confers 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks us 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or that his 
faculties are benumbed by rural ftupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle lofes its animation in the polar climes, 

I would not, however, like many hafty philofo- 
phers, fearch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
efFed ; and, therefore, I defire to be informed, whe- 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr* 
Frolick. If he is celebrated by other tongues than 
his own, rihall willingly propagate his praifc; but 
if he has fwelled among us with empty boafts, and 
honours conferred only by himfelf, I (hall treat him. 
with ruftick fincerity, and drive him as an impoftor 
from this part of the kingdom to fome region of 
more credulity. 

I am, &c. 

RURICOLA, 
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Numb. 62. Saturday, Offoier 20^ 1750. 

Nunc ego Triptokmi cuperem cmfcendert eurrus, 

Mifit in ignotam qui rudefemen humum : 
Nunc ego Medea •oellem fr^tnare dr acorns ^ 

^Mos hahuit fugiens amta, Corintbe, tua ; 
Nunc ego jaSandas optarem fumere pennas, 

Sivetuas, Per/eui Dadalif five tuas, Ovid* 

Now would I monnt his car« whofe boanteous hand 

Firftfow'd with teeming feed the furrow'd land : 

Now to Medaa^s dragons fix my reins. 

That fwiftly bore her from Corinthian plains ; 

Now on Dadalian waxen pinions ftray. 

Or thofe which wafted Perfeus on hb way. F. Lewis* 

7i the RAMBLER. 

S IR, 

I AM a young woman of very large fortune, 
which, if my parents would have been perfuaded 
to comply with the rules and cuftoms of the polite 
t)art of mankind, might long fince have raifed me to 
the higheft honours of the female world; but fo 
ftrangely have they hitherto contrived to wafte my 
Kfe, that I am now on the borders of twenty, with- 
out having ever danced but at our monthly aflembly, 
or been toafted but among a few gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, or feen any company in which it 
was worth a wifti to be diftinguiflied. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in {o- 
liciting a place at court, at laft grew wife enough to 
ceafe his purfuit ; and to repair the confequences of 
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^expenfive attendance and negligence of his afFairs^ 
married a lady much older than himfelf, who had 
lived in the falhionable world till Ihe was confidcred 
as an encumbrance upon parties of pleafure^ and as 
I can colled from incidental informations, retired 
from gay alTemblies juft time enough to eficape the 
mortification of univerfal negled:. 

She was, however, ftill rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled 5 my father was too diftrefsfuUy embarrafled to 
think much on any thing but the means of extri- 
cation, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converfation will always 
produce in underftandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet he was contented with a match, by which 
he might be fet free froni inconveniencies, that 
would have deftroyed all the pleafures of imagina- 
tion, and taken from foftnefs and beauty the power 
of delighting. 

As they were both fbmewhat difgufted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any diflike of each other, yet principally .for 
the fake of fetting themfclves free from dependence 
on caprice or faftiion, they foon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural buQnefs and 
diverfions. 

They had not much reafon to regret the change 
of their fituation 1 for their vanity, which had fo 
long been tormented by negledt and difappointment, 
was here gratified with every honour that could b^ 
paid them. Their long familiarity with publick life 
made diem the oracles of all thofe who afpired to 
intelligence, or politencfs. My father didtated poli- 
ticks, my mother prefcribed the modej and it was fufr 
3 ficicnt 
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ficient to entitle any family to fome confideratioo, 
that they were known to vifit at Mrs. Courtly 's. 

In this ftate they were, to fpeak in the flyle of no- 
vellifts, made happy by the birth of your corrcfpon- 
dent. My parents had no other child, I was there- 
fore not brow-beaten by a faucy brother, or loft ia 
a multitude of coheirefles, whofe fortunes being 
€qual, would probably have conferred equal merit, 
and procured equal regard ; and as my mother was 
now old, my underftanding and my perfbn had fair 
play, my enquiries were not checked, my advances 
towards importance were not reprefled, and I was 
foon fufFered to tell my own opinions, and early ac* 
cuftomed to hear my own praifes. 

By thefe accidental advantages I was much ex- 
alted above the young ladies with whom I converfed, 
and was treated by them with great deference. I 
faw none who did not feem to confefs my fuperiority, 
and to be held in awe by the fplendour of my ap- 
pearance ; for the fondnefs of my father made him- 
lelf pleafed to fee me dreffed, and my mother had 
jio vanity nor expences to hinder her from concurring 
with his inclination. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much dcfire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our vifits ; and 
here I (hould have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and my 
company, had not my curiofity been every moment 
excited by the converfation of my parents, who, when- 
ever they fit down to familiar pratde, and endeavour 
the entertainment of each other, immediately tranf- 
port themfelves to London, and relate fome adven- 
ture in a hackney-coach, fome frolick at a mafque- 

rade. 
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rade, fome converfation in the Park, or fome qiiarrd 
at an affembly, difplay the magnificence of a births 
night, relate the conquefts of nnaids of honour, cm* 
give a hiftory of diverfions, Ihows, and entertain- 
ments, which I had never known but from their ac*^ 
counts, 

I am fo well verfed in the hiftory of the gay world, 
that I can relate, with great punftuality, the lives of 
all the laft r^ce of wits and beauties; can enumerate, 
with exaft chronology, the whole fucceflion of cele- 
brated fingers, muficians, tragedians, comedians, 
and harlequins; can tell to the laft twenty years all 
the changes of falhions; and am, indeed, a complete 
antiquary with refped to head-drcflTes, dances, and 
operas. 

You will eafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear thefe narratives, for fixteen years tOi^ 
gether, . without fufFering fome impreffion, and wifli- 
ing myfelf nearer to thofe places where every hour 
brings fome new pleafure, and life is diverfified with 
an unexhaufted fucceljion of felicity. 

1 indeed often aflced my nriother why fhe left a 
place which flie recollefted with fo much .delight, and 
why fhe did not vifit London, once a year, like fome 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world by fliowing 
me its amufements, its grandeur, and its variety. 
But {he always told me that the days which Ihe had 
feen were fuch as will never come again; that a^ 
diverfion is now degenerated, that the converfation 
of the prefent age is infipid, that their fafhions are 
unbecoming, their cuftoms abfurd, and their morai^ 
corrupt; that there is no ray left of the genius 
lyhich enlightened the time3 that flie remembers; 

that 
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that no oiie who h^d feen^ or heard^ the ancient 
performers, would be able to bear the bunglers of 
this defpicable age; and that there is now neither 
politenefs, nor pleafure, nor virtue, in the world. 
She therefore affures me that (he confults my hap* 
pinefs by keeping me at home, for I fhould now find 
nothing but vexation and difguft, and fhe fhould 
be afhamed to fee me pleafed with fuch fopperies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the prefent fet of 
young people. 

With this anfwer I was kept quiet for fcveral 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till lafl fummcr a young 
gentleman and his fifter came down to pafs a few 
months with one of our neighbours. They had 
generally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
diftinguiflied me by a particular complaifance, and, 
as we grew intimate, gave mt fuch a detail of the 
elegance, the fplendour, the mirth, the happinefs of 
the town, that I am refolved to be no longer buried 
in ignorance and obfcurity, but to fhare with other 
wits the joy of being admired, and divide with 
other beauties the empire of the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparifon, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively fa- 
miliarity, which fhe mingles with flrangers as with 
perfons long acquainted, and which enables her to 
difplay her powers without any obftruftion, hefita- 
tion, or confufion. Yet fhe can relate a thoufand 
civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, from 
a hundred lovers, letters filled with praifes, protefla- 
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tions, extaQes^ and delpair; has been handed by 
dukes to her chair; has been the occafion of in- 
numerable quarrels; has paid twenty vifits in an 
afternoon; been invited to fix balls in an evening/ 
and been forced to retire to lodgings in the country 
from the importunity of courtfhip, and the fatigue 
of pleafure. 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ftay herie no 
longer. I have at laft prevailed upon my mother 
to fend me to town, and fliall fet out in three weeks 
on the grand expedition. I intend to live in publick, 
and to crowd into the winter every pleafure which 
money can purchafe, and every honour which beauty 
can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how fliall I endure? Can- 
not you alleviate the mifery of delay by fome pleaf- 
ing defcription of the entertainments of the town ? 
I can read, I can talk, I can think of nothing el(e; 
and if you will notfooth my impatience, heighten 
my ideas, and animate my hopes, you may write for 
thofe who have more leifure, but are> not to expe£t 
any longer the honour of being read by thofe eyes 
which are now intent only on conqueft and deftruc 
tion. 

Rhodoclia, 
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Numb. 63. Tuesday, OEiober 22, 1750. 






'Hahehat fitpa ducentoSf 



Saipe decern fer-vos ; modo reges at que titrarcbas. 

Omnia magna loquens : modo, fit mibi men/a tripes^ et 

Concha /alts puri, et toga, qtue defenderefrigusp 

^amvis crq/Jk, queat. HoR- 

Now with two hundred (laves he crowds his train ; 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty ftrain 

At morn, of kings and governors he prates ; 

At night,—*' A frugal table, O ye fatesj . 

«« A little fhell the facred fait to hold, 

•• And clothes, tho' coarfe, to keep me from the cold." 

Frawcis. 

IT has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind him obfervations upon life, 
that no man is pleafed with his prcfent ftate, which 
proves equally unfatisfaftory, fays Horace, whether 
fallen upon by chance, or chofen with deliberation j 
we are always difgufted with fome circumftance or 
other of our fituation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleflings, or lefs expofed to 
calamities. 

This univerfal difcontent has been generaUy 
mentioned with great feverity of cenfure, as unrea- 
fonable in itfelf, fince of two, equally envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger (hare of 
happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
ceflary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happinefs 
which our ftate affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign objeds, which we only behold to de- 
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prefs ourfclvcs, and increafe our mifery by injurious 
comparifons. 

. When this opinion of the felicity of others prcdo- 
minatcs in the heart, fo as to excite refolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to which 
fuch tranfcendant privileges are fuppofed to be an- 
nexed s when it burfts into aftion, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuftice, it is to be purfued 
with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts, it difturbs none 
but him who has happened to admit it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deferve fome pity, and 
admit fome excufe. 

That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufficiendy enthufiaflical to maintain; 
becaufe though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicifli- 
tudes in his own ftate, and muft therefore be con- 
vinced that life is fufceptible of more or lefs felicity. 
What then (hall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grafp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it poflible to be increafed, and believe that any par- 
ticular change of fituation will increafe it ? 

If he that finds himfelf uneafy may rcafonably 
make efforts to rid himfelf from vexation, all man- 
kind have a fufficient plea for fome degree of reft- 
leflhefs, and the fault feems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclufion, in favour of fome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs 
to believe, that the mifery which our own paffions 
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and appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci- 
dental caufes, and external efEcients* 

It is, indeed, frequently difcovered by us, that 
we complained too haftily of peculiar hardfhips, and 
imagined ourfelves diftinguifhed by embarraiTments, 
in which other claffes of men are equally entangled* 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 
wifli ourfelves reftored again to the ftate from which 
we thought it defirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is eafily gained by the trials 
is not always attainable any other way; and that 
error cannot juftly be reproached, which reafon could 
not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once diftinft and comprehen- 
five of human life, with all its intricacies of com- 
bination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond the 
power of mortal intelligences. Of the ftate with 
which pradice has not acquainted us, we fnatch a 
glimpfe, we difcern a point, and regulate the reft by 
paffion, and by fancy. In this enquiry every fa- 
vourite prejudice, every innate defire, is bufy to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaft lefs happy 
than our nature feems to admit; we neceflarily de- 
fire the melioration of our lots what we defire we 
very reafonably feek, and what we feek we arc natu- 
rally eager to believe that we have found. Our con- 
fidence is often difappointcd, but our reafon is not 
convinced, and there is no man who does not hope 
for fomething which he has not, though perhaps his 
wiflies lie unaftive, becaufe he forefees the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the numerous ftudents of 
Hermetick philofophy, not one appears to have de- 
fifted from the tafk of tranfmutation, from convidion 
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of its impoffibility, but from wearinefs of toil, or 
impatience of delay, a broken body, or cxhauftcd 
fortune. 

Irrefolution and mutability arc often th^ faults of 
men, whofe views are wide, and whofe imagination 
is vigorous and excurfive, becaufe they cannot con- 
fine their thoughts within their own boundaries of 
aftion, but are continually ranging over all the fccnes 
of human exiftence, and confequently are often apt 
to conceive that they fall upon new regions of plea- 
fure, and ftart new impoflibilities of happinefs. Thus 
they are bufied with a perpetual fucceflion of fchemes, 
and pafs their lives in alternate elation and forrow, for 
want of that calm and immoveable acquiefcence in 
their condition, by which men of flower underftand- 
ings are fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on 
in the plain beaten track, which their fathers and 
grand-fires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
profpedt, that will always have the difadvantage 
which we have already tried ; becaufe the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have, perhaps from nature, the power as 
wdl of aggravating the calamity which we fear, as 
of heightening the blefling we expeft, yet in thofe 
meditations which we indulge by choice, and which 
are not forced upon the mind by neceflity, we have 
always the art of fixing our regard upon the more 
pleafing images, and fufFer hope to difpofe the lights 
by which we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life arc 
fbmetimes fo equally oppofed, that perhaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
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convidlion, and adequate knowledge; and therefore 
fluQiuaticn of will is not more wonderful, when they 
are propofed to the eleftion, than ofcillations of a 
beam charged with equal weights. The mind no 
fooner imagines itfelf determined by fome prevalent 
advantage, than fome convenience of equal weight 
is difcovered on the other fide, and the refolutions 
which are fuggefted by the niceft examination, arc 
often repented as fbon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherited 
a large eftate from a father, long eminent in conlpi- 
cuous employments. His father, haraflcd with com- 
petitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of bufi- 
pefs, recommended the quiet of a private ftation 
with fo much force, that Eumenes for fome years 
refifted every motion of ambitious wifhesj but being 
once provoked by the fight of oppreffion, which he 
could not redrefs, he began to think it the duty of 
an honeft man to enable himfelf to proteft others, 
and gradually felt a defire of greatnefs, excited by 
a thoufand projefts of advantage to his country. 
His fortune placed him in the fenate, his knowledge 
and eloquence advanced him at court, and he pof- 
fefled that authority and influence which he had re- 
folved to exert for the happinefs of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatnefs, and 
was in a fliort time convinced, that in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
felf every moment in danger of being either feduced 
or driven from his honeft purpofes. Sometimes a 
friend was to be gratified, and fometimes a rival to 
be cruflied, by means which his confcience could 

not 
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not approve. Sometimes he was forced to comply 
with the prejudices of the publick, and fometimes 
with the fchemes of the miniftry. He was by de- 
grees wearied with perpetual ftruggles to unite po- 
licy and virtue, and went back to retirement as th« 
Ihelter of innocence, perfuaded that he could only 
hope to benefit mankind by a blamelefs example of 
private virtue. Here he fpent fome years in tran- 
quillity and beneficence i but finding that corrup- 
tion incrcafed, and falfe opinions in government 
prevailed, he thought himfelf again fummoned to 
pofts of publick truft, from which new evidence of 
his own weaknefs again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconftant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought ; yet in- 
conftancy, however dignified by its motives, is always 
to be avoided, becaufe life allows us but a fmall time 
for enquiry and experiment, and he that fteadily en- 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employment, 
will more benefit mankind than he that hefitates in 
chufing his part till he is called to the performance. 
The traveller that refolutely follows a rough and 
ivinding path, will fooner reach the end of his jour-' 
ney, than he that is always changing his diredlion, 
and waftes the hours of daylight in looking for 
fmoother ground, and ihorter paflages. 
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Numb. 64. Saturday, OSoher 27, 1750. 

Idem velUi it idem nolle » ea dimumfirma amicitia eft. Sallust. 

To live in friendfhip is to have the fame dcfires and the fame 
averfions. 

WHEN Socrates was building himfelf a houfe 
at Athens, being aflced by one that obferved 
the Httlcnefs of the defign, why a man fo eminent 
would not have an abode nnore fuitable to his dig- 
nity ? he replied, that he (hould think himfelf fuf- 
ficiently accommodated, if he could fee that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such was the 
opinion of this great matter of human life, con- 
cerning the infrequency of fuch an union of minds 
as might deferve the name of friendlhip, that among 
the multitudes whom vanity or curiofity, civility or 
veneration, crouded about him, he did not expeft, 
that . very fpacious apartments would be neceffary to 
contain all that fhould regard him with fincere kind- 
nefs, or adhere to him with fteady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requifite to the pof- 
fibility of friendfhip, and fo many accidents muft con- 
cur to its rife and its continuance, that the greateft 
part of mankind content .themfelves without it, and 
fupply its place as they can, with interefl: and de- 
pendance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a conftant and warm 
reciprocation of benevolence, as they are incapaci- 
tated for any other elevated excellence, by perpetual 
attention to their intereft, and unrefifting fubjeftion 
to their paffions. Long habits may fuperinducc 
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inability to deny any defire, or reprcfs, by fuperior 
motives, the importunities of any immediate grati* 
fication, and an inveterate felfilhnefs will imagine 
all advantages diminiftied in proportion as they arq 
communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of difpofition, not incon* 
fiftent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendfhip from the heart. Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defeftive neither in ofEciouf- 
nefs nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, fooa 
attrafted by new objefts, difgufted without offence, 
and alienated without enmity. Others are foft and 
flexible, eafily influenced by reports or whifperSi 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circum- 
flance, and to liften to every fufpicion which cnyy 
and flattery Ihall fuggeft, to follow the opinion of 
every confident advifer, and move by the impulfe of 
the laft breath. Some are impatient of contradidion, 
more willing to go wrong by their own judgment, 
than to be indebted for a better or a fafcr way to the 
fagacity of another, inclined to confider counfel as 
infult, and enquiry as want of confidence, and to 
confer their regard on no other terms than unre- 
fcrved fubmiflfion, and implicit compliance. Some 
are dark and involved, equally careful to conceal 
good and bad purpofes ; and pleafed with producing 
efFefts by invifible means, and (hewing their defign 
only in its execution. Others are univerfally com- 
municative, alike open to every eye, and equally 
profufe of their own fecrets and thofe of others, 
without the necelTary vigilance of caution, or the 
honeft arts of prudent integrity, ready to accufc 
D d 4 without 
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without malice, and to betray without treachery,* 
Any of thefc may be ufeful to the community, and 
pafs through the world with the reputation of good 
purpofcs and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit 
for clofe and tender intimacies. He cannot pro- 
perly be chofen for a friend, whofe kindnefs is ex- 
haled by its own warmth, or frozen by the firft blaft 
pf flander j he cannot be a ufeful counfellor, who 
will hear no opinion but his own ; he will not much 
invite confidence whofe principal maxim is to fuf- 
pe£t J nor can the candour and franknefs of that man 
be much efteemed, who fpreads his arms to human- 
kind, and makes every man, without diftindtion, a 
denizen of his bofom. 

That friendlhip may be at once fond and lading, 
there muft not only be equal virtue on each part, but 
virtue of the fame kind.; not only the fame end muft 
be propofed, but the fame means muft be approved 
by both. We are often, by fuperficial accomplifh- 
ments and accidental endearments, induced to love 
thofe whom we cannot efteem ; we are fometimes, by 
great abilities, and inconteftible evidences of virtue, 
compelled to efteen^ thofe whom we cannot love. But 
friendftiip, compounded of efteem and love, derives 
from one its tendernefs, and its permanence from the 
other ; and therefore requires not only that its candi- 
dates Ihould gain the judgment, but that they fhould 
attraft the affeftions; that they Ihould not only be 
firm in the day of diftrefs, but gay in the hour of 
jollity i not only ufeful in exigencies, but pleafing 
in familiar life ; their prefence flioqld give cheerful- 
nefs as well as courage, and difpel alike the gloom 
of fe^r and of melancholy. 

To 
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To this mutual complacency is generally requifitc 
an uniformity of opinions, at leaftof thofe aftive and 
confpicuous principles which difcriminatc parties in 
government, and fefts in religion, and which every 
day operate more or lefs on the common bufinefs of 
life. For though great tendernefs has, perhaps, been 
fometimes known to continue between men eminent 
in contrary faftions 5 yet fuch friends are to be fhewn 
rather as prodigies than examples, and it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by fuch inftances, than 
to leap a precipice, becaufe fome have fallen from it 
and efcaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to prefervc 
private kindnefs in the midft of publick oppofition, 
in which will neceffarily be involved a thoufand inci- 
dents, extending their influence to converfation and 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide almoft 
every queftion upon different principles.. When 
fuch occafions of difpute happen, to comply is to 
betray our caufe, and to maintain friendlhip by 
ceafing to deferve it i to be filent, is to lofe the hap- 
pinefs and dignity of independence, to live in perpe- 
tual conftraint, and to defert, if not to betray : and 
who fhall determine which of two friends (hall yield, 
where neither believes himfelf miftaken, and both 
confefs the importance of the queftion ? What then 
remains but contradiftion and debate ? and from 
thofe what can be expefted, but acrimony and vehe* 
mence, the infolence of triumph, the vexation of de- 
feat, and, in time, a wcarinefs of conteft, and an ex- 
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tinfkion of benevolence ? Exchange of endearments 
and intercourfe of civility may continue, indeed, as 
boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root is 
wounded ; but the poifon of difcord is infufed, and 
though the countenance may prefcrve its fmile, the 
heart is hardening and contrafting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom ^c 
fee only in times of ferioufnefs and feverity ; and 
therefore to maintain the foftnefs and ferenity of be- 
nevolence, it is neceffary that friends partake each 
other's pleafures as well as cares, and be led to the 
fame diverfions by fimilitude of tafte. This is, how- 
ever, not to be confidered as equally indifpcnfable 
with conformity of principles, becaufe any man may 
honeftly, according to the precepts of Horace, refign 
the gratifications of tafte to the humour of another, 
and friendlhip may well deferve the facrificc of plea- 
lure, though not of confcience. 

It was once confeffed to me, by a painter, that 
no profeflbr of his art ever loved another. This de- 
claration is fo far juftified by the knowledge of life, 
as to damp the hopes of warm and conftant friend- 
lhip, between men whom their ftudies have made 
competitors, and whom every favourer and every 
cenfurer are hourly inciting againft each other. The 
utmoft expeftation that experience can warrant, is, 
that they Ihould forbear open hoftilitics and fecret 
machinations, and when the whole fraternity is at- 
tacked, be able to unite againft a common foe. Some 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, in 
whom emulation has not been able to overpower ge- 
nerofity, who are diftinguiftied from lower beings by 
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nobler motives than the love of fame, and can pre- 
ferve the facred flame of friendlhip from the gufts of 
pride, and the rubbilh of intereft. 

Friendfliip is feldom lading but between equals, or 
where the fuperiority on one fide is reduced by fome 
equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits which 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
difcharged, are not commonly found to increafe af- 
fedtion ; they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten 
veneration, but commonly take away that eafy free- 
dom, and familiarity of intercourfe, without which^ 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admira- 
tion, there cannot be friendfliip. Thus imperfcft 
are all earthly bleffings ; the great ^fFc6k of friendfliip 
is beneficence, yet by the firft adt of uncommon kind- 
nefs it is endangered, like plants that bear their fruit 
and die. Yet this confideration ought not to reftrain 
bounty, or reprefs compaflion j for duty is to be pre- 
ferred before convenience, and he that lofes part of 
the pleafures of friendfliip by his generofity, gains in 
its place the gratulation of his confciencc. 
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Numb. 6s* Tuesday, OSlober 30, 1750. 

■ Garrii aniJes 

Ex refahelUu. ■■ Hok. 

The cheerful fage» v'hen folemn difbites f2ul> 
Concrals the moral cpunfel in a tale. 

OB I D A H, the fon of Abcnfina, left the cara- 
vanfera early in the morning, and purfued his 
journey through the plains of Indoftan. He was 
frefh and vigorous widi reft \ he was animated with 
hope; he was incited by defire; he walked fwjftly 
forward over the vallies, and faw the hills gradually 
rifing before him. As he paffcd along, his ears were 
delighted with the morning fong of the bird of para- 
dife, he was fanned by the lad flutters of the (inldng 
breeze, and fprinkled with dew by groves of Ipices ; 
he fometimes contemplated the towering height of 
the oak, monarch of the hills ; and fometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrofe, eldeft daughter 
of the fpring : all his fenfes were gratified, and all 
care was banifhed from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his 
meridian, and the increafing heat^ preyed upon his 
ftrength ; he then looked round about him for fome 
more commodious path. He faw, on his right 
hand, a grove that feemed to wave its (hades as a 
fign of invitation; he entered it, and found the 
coolnefs and verdure irrefiflibly pleafant. He did 
not, however, forget whither he was travelling, but 

found 
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found a narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the fanie direftion with the main 
road, and was pleafed that, by this happy experi- 
ment, he had found means to pnite pleafure with 
bufinefs, and to gain the rewards of diligence with- 
out fuffering its fatigues. He, therefore, ftill con- 
tinued to wallj: for a time, without the leaft re- 
miffion of hii^ ardour, except that he was fome- 
times tempted to flop by the mufick of th6 birds, 
whom the heat had affembled in the fhade; and 
fometimes amufed himfelf with plucking the flowers 
that covered the banks on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branches. At lafl: the 
green path began to decline from its firft tendency, 
and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidah paufed for a time, and began to con- 
fider whether it were longer fafe to forfake the 
known and common track; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greatefl: violence, and that the 
plain was dufly and uneven, he refolved to purfuc 
the new path, which he fuppofed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at laft in the common 
road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he fufpefted that he was not 
gaining ground. This lineafinefs of his mind in- 
clined him to lay hold on every new objcft, and 
give way to every fenfation that might footh or di- 
vert him. He liftened to every echo, he mounted 
every hill for a frefti profped, he turned afide 

to 
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to every cafcade, and plcafed himfclf with tracing 
the courfc of a gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watered a large region with innumerable 
circumvolutions. In thcfe amufements the hours 
pafTed away uncounted, his deviations had per* 
plexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He ftood penfive and con- 
fufcd, afraid to go forward left he fhould go wrong, 
yet Confcious that the time of loitering was now 
paft. While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, 
the iky was overfpread with clouds, the day va* 
nifhed from before him, and a fudden tempeft ga- 
thered round his head. He was now roufed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly J he now faw how happinefs is loft when eafc 
is confuited} he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to feek (helter in the grove, and 
dcfpifcd the petty cui-iofity that led him on from 
trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflefting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his 
meditation. 

He now refolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had 
pafled, and try to find fome iflTue where the wood 
might open into the plain. He proftrated himfelf 
on the ground, and commended his life to the Lord 
of nature. He rofe with confidence and tranquil- 
lity, and prefled on with his fabre in his hand, for 
the beafts of the defart were in motion, and on every 
hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, 
and ravage and expiration ; all the horrors of dark- 
nefs and folitude furrounded him : the winds roared 

in 
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in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 
hills, 

Work*d into fudden rage by wintry fhow'rs, 
Down the fteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ihepherd hears the diftant noife. 

Thus forlorn and diftreflcd, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going» or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
fafety or to deftrudion^ At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome himi his breath grew Ihort, 
and his knees trembled^ and he was on the point of 
lying down in refignation to his fate> when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced towards the lights and finding that it pro-« 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called hum- 
bly at the door, and obtained admiflion. The old 
man fet before him fuch provifions as he had col- 
lefted for himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eager- 
nefs and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, " Tell me," faid the 
hermit, " by what chance thou haft been brought 
** hither; I have been now twenty years an in- 
" habitant of the wildernefs, in which! never faw 
*^ a man before/' Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

" Son," faid the hermit, *^ let the errors and 

^* follies, the dangers and cfcape of this day, fink 
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** deep into thy heart. Remember, my fon> that 
** human life is the journey of a day. We rife in 
** die morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
•^ expeftationj we fet forward with Ipirit and hope, 
•* with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
•^ while in the ftraight road of piety towards the 
** manfions of reft. In a (hort time we remit our 
** fervor, and endeavour to find fome mitigation of 
•^ our duty, and fome more eafy me»is^ of obtain- 
*^ ing the fame end. We then relax our vigour, 
•* and refolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
** at a diftance, but rely upon our own conftancy, 
•* and venture to approach what we refolve never to 
*^ touch. We thus enter the bowers of eafe, and 
«^ repofe in the (hades of fecurity. Here the heart 
•* fofcens, and vigilance fubfides ; we are then will- 
^* ing to enquire whether another advance cannot be 
*^ made, and whether we may not, at leaft, turn our 
*' eyes upon the gardens of pleafure. We approach 
*' them with fcruple and hefitation ; we enter them, 
** but enter timorous and trembling, and always 
*' hope to pafs through them without lofing the road 
*' of virtue, which, we for a while, keep in our 
^« fight, and to which we propofe to return. But 
^* temptation fucceeds temptation, and one com- 
^^ pliance prepares us for another; we in time lofe 
" the happinefs of innocence, and folace our dif- 
*' quiet with fenfual gratifications. By degrees we 
«* let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
" tion, and quit the only adequate objedt of ra- 
" tional defire. We entangle ourfelves in bufinefs, 
*' immerge ourfelves in luxury, and rove through 
** the labyrinths of inconftancy, till the darknefs 
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*^ of old age begins to invade us, and difeafe and 
*^ anxiety obftru6t our way. We then look back 
^' upon our lives with horror, with forrow> with .rc- 
** pentance; and wilh, but too often vainly wifb, 
«* that we had not forfaken the ways of virtue. 
** Happy are they, my fon, who Ihall learn from 
*^ thy example not to defpair, but fhall remember, 
**^ that though the day is paft, and their ftrength is 
«' wafted, there yet remains one effort to be made ; 
** that reformation is never hopelefs, nor fincere en- 
** deavours ever unaflifted, that the wanderer may at 
** length return after all his errors, and that he who 
5* implores ftrength and courage from above, ftiall 
.^^ find danger and difficulty give way before him. 
^^ Go now, my Ion, to thy repofe, commit thyfelf 
^* to the care of Omnipotence, and when the morn- 
*^ ing calls again to toil^ begin anew thy journey an^ 
^^ thy life.** ^ 
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Numb. 66. Saturday, November 3, 1750U 



Vtra ionaf aique ilUs mtdtum diverfy^ remti 

Ernris neiula. Juv» 



• Hovr few 



Know their own good ; or, knowmg it» purfae ? 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ? Drtdbk* 



TH E folly of human wifbes and purfuits has air- 
ways been a ftanding fubjeft of mirth and de« 
clamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented from 
age to age; till perhaps the fruitlefs repetition of 
complaints and cenfures may be juftly numbered 
among the fubjeds of cenfure and complaint. 

Some of thefe inftruftors of mankind have not 
contented themfelves with checking the overflows of 
paflion, and lopping the exuberance of defire, but 
have attempted to deftroy the root as well as the 
branches ; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to fmooth it for ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed their reafon and eloquence to 
perfuade us, that nothing is worth the wilh of a wife 
man, have reprefcnted all earthly good and evil as 
indifferent, and counted among vulgar errors the 
dread of pain, and the love of life. 

It is almoft always the unhappinefs of a viftorious 
difputant, to deftroy his own authority by claiming 
too many confequences, or difFufing his propofition 

to 
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to an indefenfiblc extent. When wc have heated our 
^eal In a caufe, and elated pur confidence with fuc* 
cefs, we are naturally inclined to purfue the fame 
train of reafoning, to eftablilh fome collateral truth, 
to remove fome adjacent difficulty, and to take in 
the whole comprehenfion of our fyftcm. As a 
prince, in the ardour of acquifition, is willing to 
fccure his firft conqueft by the addition of another, 
add fortrefs to fortrefs, and city to city, till defpair 
and opportunity turn his enemies upon him, and he 
lofes in a moment the glory of a reign. 

The philofophers having found an eafy viftory 
over thofe defires which we produce in ourfclves, 
and which terminate in fome imaginary ftate of hap- 
pinefs unknown and unattainable, proceeded to make 
further inroads upon the heart, and attacked at laft 
our fenfes and our inftinfts^ They continue to war 
upon nature with arms, by which only folly could be 
conquered 5 they therefore loft the trophies of their 
former combats, and were confidered no longer with 
reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with juftice denied, that thefe 
men have been very ufeful monitors, and have left 
many proofs of ftrong reafon, deep penetration, and 
accurate attention to the affairs of life, which it is 
now our bufinefs to feparate from the form of a 
boiling imagination^ and to apply judicioufly to our 
own ufe. They have (hewn that moft of the condi- 
tions of life, which raife the envy of the timorous, and 
roufe the ambition of the daring, are empty (hows 
of felicity, which, when they become familiar, lofe 
their power of delighting j and that the moft pro- 
Iperous and exalted have very few advantages over a 

E c 2 meaner 
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meaner and more obfcurc fortune, when tHeir dangers 
and folicitudes are balanced againft their equipage, 
their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninftruded to mur- 
mur at his condition, becaufe in the general infelicity 
of life, he feels his own miferies, without knowing 
that they are common to all the reft of the fpeciesi 
and therefore, though he will not be lefs fenfible of 
pain by being told that others are equally tormented, 
he will at leaft be freed from the temptation of feck- 
ing by perpetual changes that eafe which is no where 
to be found, and though his difeafe ftill continues, 
he efcapes the hazard of exafperating it by re- 
medies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, 
extent of power, and eminence of reputation con- 
fer, muft be always, by their own nature, confined 
to a very fmall number -, and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muft be loft in empty wilhes and 
painful comparifons^ were not the balm of philo- 
fophy fhed upon us, and our difcontent at the ap- 
pearances of an unequal diftribution foothed and 
appeafed. 

It feemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great 
mafters of moral learning, to defcend to familiar 
life, and caution mankind againft that petty ambi- 
tion which is known among us by the name of 
Vanity; which yet had been an undertaking not un- 
worthy of the longeft beard, and moft folemn au- 
' fterity. For though the paffions of little minds, a6l- 
ing in low ftations, do not fill the world with blood- 
flied and devaftations, or mark, by great events, the 
periods of time, yet they torture the breaft on which 
\ they 
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they feize, infeft thofe that are placed within the 
reach of their influence, deftroy private quiet and 
private virtue, and undermine infenfibly the happi- 
nefs of the world. 

The defirc of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill direfted. We fall, by chance, into 
fomeclafs of mankind, and, without confulting na* 
tore or wildom, refolve to gain their regard by thofe 
qualities which they happen to efteem. I once knew 
a man remarkably dim-fighted, who, by converfing 
much with country gentlemen, found himfclf irre- 
fiftibly determined to fylvan honours. His great 
ambition was to fhoot flying, and he therefore fpent 
whole days in the woods purfuing games whicfay 
before he was near enough to fee them, his approach 
frighted away. 

• When it happens that the defire tends to objefts 
which produce no competition> it may be over- 
looked with fome indulgence, becaufe, however 
fruitlefs or abfurd, it cannot have ill effefts upon 
the morals. But moft of our enjoyments owe their 
value to the peculiarity of poflcflion, and when they 
arc rated at too high a value, < give occafion to ftra- 
tagems of malignity, and incite oppofition, hatred, 
and defamation. The conteft of two rural beauties 
for preference and difl:inftion, is often fufficiently 
keen and rancorous to fill their breafts with "all thofe 
paflions, which are generally thought the curfe only 
of fenates, of armies, and of courts;, and the rival 
dancers of an obfcure aflembly have their partifans 
and abettors, often not lefs exafperated againft each 
other, than thofe who are promoting the interefts of 
rival monarch s, 

Ec3 JU 
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It is eommon to confider thofe whom we find in^ 
fcdcd with an unrcafonable regard for trifling ac^ 
complifliments, as chargeable with all the confe- 
quenccs of their folly, and as the authors of their 
own linhappinels: but, perhaps> thofe whom wc 
thus fcorn or detefl:, have more claim to tendernefs 
than has been yet allowed them. Before we permit 
our feverity to break loofe upon any fault or error^ 
we ought furely to confider how much we have coun- 
tenanced or promoted it. We fee multitudes bufy 
in the purfuit of riches, at the expence of wifdom 
and of virtue; but we fee the reft of mankind ap* 
proving their ConduA, and inciting their eagernefs^ 
by paying that regard and deference to wealthy 
which wifdom and virtue only can deferve. We fee 
women univerfally jealous of the reputation of their 
beauty, and frequently look ^ith contempt on the 
care with which they ftudy their complexions, en- 
deavour to preferve or to fupply the bloom of youth, 
regulate every ornamentj twift their hair into curls, 
and ftiade their faces from the weather. We recom- 
mend the care of their nobler part, and tell them 
how little addition is made by all their arts to the 
graces of the mind. But when was it known that 
female goodnefs or knowledge was able to attraft 
that officioufnefs, or infpire that ardour, which 
beauty produces whenever it appears ? And with 
what hope can we endeavour to perfuade the ladies, 
that the time fpent at the toilet is loft in vanity, when 
they have every moment fome new conviftion, that 
their intereft is more efFeftually promoted by a rib* 
band well difpofed, than by the brighteft a<5t of 
heroick virtue ? 
:: In 
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In every inftancc of vanity it will be found that 
the blame ought to be fhared among more than it 
generally reaches ; all who exalt trifles by im- 
moderate praife^ or inftigate needlefs emulation by 
invidious incitements^ are to be confidered as per- 
verters of reafon, and corrupters of the world : and 
fince every man is obliged to promote happinefs and 
virtue^ he fhould be careful not to miflead unwary 
mindsj by appearing to fet too high a value upon 
things by which no real excellence ii conferred. 



Numb. 67. Tuesday, November 6, 1750. 

At T IXirlhq ffoax^ci fvydiat^f uq TXyoq, . 

Ka>Juq ffTdvUffW QfiuytMaif fuTiKtia-i h» £ 1/ R i P • 

Exiles, the proverb fays, fubfifl on hope, 
Delufive hope ftill points to diftant good. 
To good that mocks approach. 

THERE is no temper Co generally indulged 
as hope; other paffions operate by ftarts on 
particular occafions^ or in certain parts of life; but 
hope begins with the firft power of comparing our 
a6l;ual with our pofllble ilate^ and attends us through 
every ftage and period, always urging us forward to 
new acquisitions, and holding out feme diitant bleiT- 
ing to our view, promifing us either relief from pain, 
or increafe of happinefs. 

Hope is ncceflary in every cohdition. The mi- 

feries of poverty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, 

without this comfort, be infupportable i nor doe^ 

E e 4 it 
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it appear that the happieft lot of terreilrial exiftence 
can (et us above the want of this general bleflingi 
or that life^ when the gifts of nature and of fortune 
are accumulated upon it> would not ftill be wretched^ 
were it not elevated and delighted by the expe£ka« 
tion of, fome new poffeflion, of Ibme enjqyment yet- 
behind) by which the wi(h (hall be at laft iatisfiedj 
and the heart filled up to its utmoO: extent. . 

Hope is> indeed J very fallacious^ and promifes 
what it feldom gives i but its promifes are; more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it feldom 
fruflrates us without alTuring us of recompenling the. 
delay by a greater bounty. 

jt was muQng on this ftrange inclination which 
tvery mafi feels to deceive himfelf, and cohfidcring 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this 
gay profpeft of futiirity, when, falling afleep, on a 
fudden I found myfelf placed in a garden, of which 
my fight could defcry lio limits. Rytry fcene about 
me was gay and gladfome, light with Hinfhine, and 
fragrant with perfumes ; the ground was painted 
with all the variety of fpring, and all the choir of 
nature was finging in the groves. When I had re- 
covered from the firft raptures, with which the con- 
fufion of pleafure had for a time entranced me, I 
began to take a particular and deliberate view of 
this delightful region. I then perceived that I had 
yet higher gratifications to expefl:, and that, at a 
fmall diftance from me, there were brighter flowers, 
clearer fountains, and more lofty groves, where the 
birds, which I yet heard but faintly, were exerting 
all the power of melody. The trees about me were 
beautiful with verdure, and fragrant with blofToms ; 

but 
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but I was tempted to leave them by the fight of ripe 
fruits, which feemed to hang only to be plucked, I. 
therefore walked haftily forwards, but found, as I 
proceeded^ that the colours of the field faded at my 
approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, the birds 
flew ftill finging before me, and though I prefled 
onward with great celerity, I was ftill in fight of 
pleafures of which I could not yet gain the poffeflion, 
and which feemed to mock my diligence, and to re- 
tire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with fo many alterna* 
tions of joy and grief, I yet perfifted to go forward, 
in hopes that thefe fugitive delights would in time 
be overtaken. At length I faw an innumerable mul- 
titude of every age and fex, who feemed all to par-, 
take of fome general felicity j for every cheek was; 
flufhed with confidence, and every eye fparkled with 
cagernefs : yet each appeared to have fome particular 
and fecret pleafure, and very few were willing to. 
communicate their intentions, or extend their con-, 
cern beyond themfelves. Moft of them feemed, by. 
the rapidity of their motion, too bufy to gratify the 
curiofity of a ftranger, and therefore I was content 
for a while to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
them with troublefome enquiries. At laft I obferved 
one man worn with time, and unable to ftruggle \a 
the crowd i. and, therefore, fuppofing him niore at 
leifure, I began to accoft him: but he turned. from 
me with anger, and told me he muft not be diftufb€d> 
for the great hour of projeftion was now come, when 
Mercury fhould lofe his wings, and flavery (hould 
no longer dig the mine for gold. 

I left 
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I left him^ and attempted another^ whofe foftne& 
of mien^ and eafy movement^ gave me reafbn to hope 
f6r a more agreeable reception: but he told me, 
with a low bow^ that nothing would make him more 
happy than an opportunity of ferving me, whidi he 
could not now want, for a place which he had been 
twenty years foliciting Would be foon vacant. From 
him I had recourfe to the next, who was departing 
in hafte to take pofleflion of the eftate of an uncle, 
who by the courfe of nature could not live long. 
He that followed was preparing to dive for treafure 
in a new-invented bell; and another wa$ on the point 
of difcovering the longitude. 

Being thus rcjefted wherefoever I applied myfelf 
for information, I began to imagine it beft to defift 
from enquiry, and try what my own obfervation 
would difcover : but feeing a young man, gay and 
thoughtlefs, I rcfolved upon one more experiment, 
and was informed that I was in the garden of Hope, 
the daughter of Desire, and that all thofe whom I 
faw thus tumultuoufly buttling round me, were in- 
cited by thepromifes of Hope, and haftening to feizc 
the gifts which fhe held in her hand. 

I turned my fight upward, and faw a goddefs in 
the bloom of youth fitting on a throne : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleflings of 
life were fpread abroad to view; fhe had a perpetual 
gaiety of afpedt, and every one imagined that her 
fmile, which was impartial and general, was direded 
to himfcif, and triumphed in his own fuperiority to 
Others, who had conceived the fame confidence from 
the fame miflake. 

I then 
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' I then mounted an eminence, from which I had Ot 
more cxtenfive view of the whole place, and could 
with Jefe perplexity confider the different condud of 
the crowds that filled it. From this ftation I ob- 
Icrved, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by Reason^ 
and the other by Fancy. Reason was furly and 
ftrupulous, and feldom turned the key without many 
uiterrogatories, and long hefitation; but Fancy was 
a kind and gentle portrels, fhe held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the diftrift under 
her fuperintendency; fo that the paAage was crowd- 
ed by all thofe who either feared the examination of 
Reason, or had been rcjefted by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, (lippery, and wind- 
ing path, called the Streigbt of Difficulty^ which thofe 
who entered with the permiffion of the guard endea- 
voured to climb. But though they furveyed thd 
way very cheerfully before they began to rife, and 
marked out the fcveral ftages of their progrefs, they 
commonly found unexpefted obftacles, and were 
obliged frequently to (lop on the fudden, where they 
imagined the way plain and even. A thoufand in- 
tricacies embarraflcd them, a thoufand flips threw 
them back, and a thoufand pitfals impeded their 
advance. So formidable were the dangers, and fb 
frequent the mifcarriages, that many returned from 
the firft attempt, and many fainted in the midft of 
the way, and only a very fmall number were led up 
to the fummit of Hope, by the hand of Fortitude, 
Of thcfe few the greater part, when they had ob* 
tained the gift which Hope had promifcd them, rcr. 

gretted 
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grettcd the labour which it coft, and felt in thfcir 
iiiccels the regret of difappointment ; the reft re- 
tired with their prize, and were led by Wisdom to 
the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the feat of Hops ; but though (he fat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in-, 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was, on that fide, inaccefiibly fteep, but 
fo channelled and fhaded, that none perceived the 
impollibility of afcending it, but each imagmed him- 
felf to have difcovered a way to which the reft were 
firangers. Many expedients were indeed tried by 
this induftrious tribe, of whom fome were making 
themfelves wings, which others were contriving to 
aftuate by the perpetual motion. But with all their 
labour, and all their artifices, they never rofe above 
the ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever approach- 
ed the throne of Hope, but continued ftill to gaze 
at a diftance, and laughed at the flow progrefs of 
thofe whom they faw toiling in the Streigbt of 'Dif- 
ficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the reft, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned immedi- 
ately to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undif- 
turbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in profpedt, and to which they pleafed 
themfelves with believing that flie intended fpeedily 
to defcend. Thefe were indeed fcorned by all the 
refti but they feemed very little affefted by con- 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were refolved to ex- 
pert at eafe the favour of the goddefs. 

Among 
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Among this gay race I was wanderings and found 
thcnm ready to anfwer all my queftions, and willing 
to communicate their mirth: but turning round, I 
faw two dreadful monfters entering the vale, one of 
whom I knew to be Age, and the other Want. 
Sport and revelling were now at an end, aild an 
univerfal Ihriek of affright and diftrefs burft out and 
awaked me. 



Numb. 68. Saturday, November 10, 1750^ 

Vivindum reSe, cum propter plurima^ tunc bis 

Fr^fcipue caujis, ut linguas mancipiorum 

Contemuas ; nam lingua mali pars pejjimafervi. J u \r. 

. Let as live well : were it alone for this 

. The baneful tongues of fervants to defpife : 

Slander, that word of poifons, ever finds 

An eafy entrance to ignoble minds. He rye y. 

THE younger Pliny has very juftly obferved, 
that of adlions that deferve our attention, the 
moft fplendid are not always the greateft. Fame, 
iand wonder, and applaufe, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumftances, often dif- 
tinft and feparate from virtue and heroifni. Emi- 
nence of ftation, greatnefs of efFeft, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, muft concur to place excellence in 
publick view j but fortitude, diligence, and patience, 
divefted of their (how, glide unobferved through the 
powd of life, and fuffcr and adt, though with the 

fame 
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iame vigour and confbuicy, yet ^dthout pity and 
without praife. 

This reniark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Ifothing is to be eftiniated by its efieft upon com- 
mon eyes and common ears. A thouiand miferxes 
make filent and invifible inroads on mankind^ and 
the heart feels innumerable throbs^ which never 
break into complaint. Perhaps^ likewife> our plea* 
fures arc for the moft part equally fecret, and moft 
are borne up by fome private fatisfaftion^ fome in- 
ternal confcioufnefs, fome latent hope, fome peculiar 
profpeft, which they never communicate, but rcfcrvc 
for folitary hours, and clandeftine meditadon. 

The main of life is, indeed, compofed of fmall 
incidents and petty occurrences \ of wilhes for ob- 
jcds not remote, and grief for difappointments of no 
fatal confequence; of in(e<5t vexations which fting 
us and fly away, impertinencies which buzz a while 
about us, and are heard no more; of meteorous plea- 
fures which dance before us and are diflipated; of 
compliments which glide off the foul like other mu- 
fick, and are forgotten by him that gave and him 
that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man 
is to pill his own condition: for, as the chemifts 
tell us, that all bodies are refolvable into the fame 
elements, and that the boundlcfs variety of things 
arifes from the different proportions of very few in* 
gredients j fo a few pains and a few pleafures are all 
the materials of human life, and of thefe the pro- 
portions are partly allotted by providence and partly 
left to the arrangement of reafon and of choice. 
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As thefe are well or ill diipofed^ man is for the 
moft part happy or miferable. For very few arc 
involved in great events, or have their thread of life 
cntwifted with the chain of caufes on which armies 
or nations are fufpended; and even thofe who feem 
wholly bufied in publick affairs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleafures, pafs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeftick fcenes; from 
thefe they came into publick life, to thefe they are 
every hour recalled by paffions not to be fuppreffedj 
in thefe they have the reward of their toils, and to 
thefe at laft they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulne(s 
to thofe hours, which fplendour cannot gild, and ac- 
clamation cannot exhilarate; thofe foft intervals of 
unbended amufement, in which a man fhrinks to his 
natural dimenfions, and throws afide the ornaments 
or difguifes, which he feels in privacy to be ufelefs 
incumbrances, and to lofe all effeft when they be- 
come familiar. To be happy at home is the ulti- 
mate refult of all ambition, the end to which every 
enterprife and labour tends, and of which every de- 
fire prompts the profecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man muft be 
known by thofe who would make a juft eftimate 
cither of his virtue or felicity; for fmiles and em- 
broidery are alike occafional, and the mind is often 
dreffed for fhow in painted honour and fiditious be- 
nevolence. 

Every man muft have found feme whofe lives, in 
every houfe but their own, was a continual feries of 
hypocrify, and who concealed under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 

3 themfelves 
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themfelves out of the reach of cenfure, broke out 
from their reilraint^ like winds imprifoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one had reafon to love, 
but they whofe love a wife man is chiefly folicitous 
to procure. And there are others who, without any 
fliow of general goodnefs, and without the attrac* 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families as beftowers of happinefs, 
and reverenced as inftrudtors, guardians, and bene* 
faftors. 

The moft authentick witnefles of any man's cha- 
rafter are thofe who know him in his own family, 
and fee him without any rcftraint, or rule of conduft, 
but fuch as he voluntarily prefcribes to himfelf. If 
a man carries virtue with him into his private apart- 
ments, and takes no advantage of unlimited power 
or probable fecrecy ; if we trace him through the 
round of his time, and find that his charafter, with 
thofe allowances which mortal frailty muft always 
want, is uniform and regular, we have all the evi- 
dence of his fmcerity, that one man can have with 
regard to another : and, indeed, as hypocrify cannot 
be its own reward, we may, without hefitation, de- 
termine that his heart is pure. 

The higheft panegyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praife of fervants. For, 
however vanity or infolence may look down with 
contempt on the fufirage of men, undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened, by education, it very felr 
dom happens that they commend or blame without 
juftice. Vice and virtue are eafily diftinguiftied. 
Oppreflion, according to Harrington's aphorifm, 
will be felt by thofe that cannot fee it^ and, per- 
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haps, it falls out very often that, in moral queftions, 
the philofophers in the gown, and in the livery, 
differ not fo much in their fentiments, as in their 
language, and have equal power of difcerning right, 
though they cannot point it out to others with equal 
addrefs. 

There are very few faults to be committed in fo- 
litude, or without fome agents, partners, confede-* 
rates, orwitneffes; and, therefore,* the fervant muft 
commonly know the fecrets of a mafter, who has 
any fecrets to entruft j and failings^ merely perfonaJ, 
are fo frequently expofed by that fecurity which 
pride and folly generally produce, and fo inqui- 
sitively watched by that defirc of reducing the ine- 
qualities of condition, which the lower orders of the 
world will always feel, that the teftimony of a nie- 
nial domeftick can feldom be confidered as dcfc&ive 
for want of knowledge. And though its impartia- 
lity may be fometimcs fufpedted, it is atlcaft as cH^ 
dible as that of equals, where rivalry inftigates cen- 
fure, or friendfhip dictates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknefs to our fer- 
vants, and the impoffibility of concealing it from 
them, may be juftly confidered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. For no condition 
is more hateful or defpicable, than his who has put 
himfelf in the power of his fervant j in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has firft corrupted by mak- 
ing him fubfervient to his vices, and whofe fidelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of ho- 
nefty or reafon. It is feldom known that authority, 
thus acquired, is poflefled without infolence, or that 
the mafter is not forced to confef$, by his tamenefs 

Vol. IV. F f or 
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or forbearance^ that he has enflaved hitnfelf by fbme 
fooliih confidence. And his crime is equally pu« 
nifhedi whatever part he takes of the choice to which 
he is reduced $ and he is from that fatal hour^ in 
l^hich he facrificed his dignity to his paffions^ in 
perpetual dread of infolence or defamation j of a con- 
trouler at hofne^ or an accufer ^bro^d. He is con* 
demned to purch^fe^ by continual hr^9^y that fe^ 
crecy which brib^- never iiecured> andwhich^ after a 
long courfe of fubqnifllon) promifes^ aod anxieties^ he 
will find violated in a fit of rage^ or in a frolicjc of 
drunkennefs. 

To dread no eye, and to fuTpe^ no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of incKH^ence i an exemption granted 
only to invariable virtue* But guilt has always its 
horrors and fplicitudess and to make it yet more 
ihameful and deteilable, it is doomed often to fland 
in awe of thofe, to whom nothing could give influ- 
ence or weight, but their power of betraying. 
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NujMB. 69. Tuesday, November 13, 1750, 



Flet quoque^ ut infpeculo rugas adfpexit aniles, 

Tyndaris ; etfecum^ cur Jit his rapta, requirit. 

^empus edax rerum^ tuque in'vidiofa *oetuflas 

Omnia deftrmtis : tvitiataqut dentibus a«oi 

Faidatim lent a con/umitis omnia mortem OviD|r 

The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen fpy^d. 
Ah ! why this fecond rape ? — with tears (he cry'd. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age. 
Who all deftroy with keen corroding rage. 
Beneath your jaws, whatever have pleas'd or pleafe> 
Muft fink, confum'd by fwift or flow degrees. 

Elphinston. 



AN old Greek epigrammatift, intending to (hew 
the miferies that attend the laft ftage of man, 
imprecates upon thofe who arc fo foolifti as to wifli 
for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow old 
from century to century. He thought that no ad- 
ventitious or foreign pain was requifite, that decre- 
pitude itfelf was an epitome of whatever is dreadful, 
and nothing could be added to thecurfe of age, but 
that it (hould be extended beyond its natural limits. 

The moft indifferent or negligent fpeftator can in- 
deed fcarcely retire without heavinefs of heart, from 
a view of the laft fcenes of the tragedy of life, id 
which he finds thofe who in the. former parts of the 
drama were diftinguifticd by oppofition of condudJr, 
F f 2 con- 
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contrariety of dcfigns, and diffimilitudc of perfonal 
qualities^ all involved in one common diftrefs^ and 
all ftruggling with affli&ion which they cannot hope 
to overcome. 

The other miferies, which waylay our paflage 
through the world, wifdom may efcape, and forti- 
tude may conquer: by caution and circumfpedlion 
we may (leal along with very litde to obftrudt or in- 
commode us ; by fpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteft by the plea- 
fures of viftory. But a time muft come when our 
policy and bravery ftiall be equally ufelefs ; when we 
fhall all fink into helpleilhefs and fadnefs, without 
any power of receiving folace from the pleafures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any proipe6t of 
emerging into a fecond poffeflion of the bleffings that 
we have loft. 

The induftry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for thefe hours 
of dejedlion and melancholy, and to gild the dread- 
ful gloom with artificial light. The moft ufual 
fupport of old age is wealth. He whofe pofleflions 
are large, and whofe chefts are full, imagines him- 
felf always fortified againft invafions on his autho- 
rity. If he has loft all other means of government, 
if his ftrength and his reafon fail him, he can at laft 
alter his will ; and therefore all that have hopes muft 
likewife have fears, and he may ftill continue to give 
laws to fuch as have not ceafed to regard their own 
intereft. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the laft fortrefs to which age retires, and 

in 
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m which he makes the ftand againft the upftart 
race that feizes his domains, difputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his prcfcriptions. But here, 
though there may be fafety, there is no pleafurej 
and what remains is but a proof that more was once 
poffeffed. 

Nothing feems to have been more univerfally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children ; and indeed, to a man who has furvived all 
the companions of his youth, all who have partici- 
pated his pleafures and his cares, have been engaged 
in the fame events, and filled their minds with the 
fame conceptions, this full peopled world is a difmal 
folitude. He ftands forlorn and filent, neglefted or 
infulted, in the midft of multitudes, animated with 
hopes which he cannot fhare, and employed in bufi- 
nefs which he is no longer able to forward or retards 
nor can he find any to whom his life or his death are 
of importance, unlefs he has fecured fome domeftick 
gratifications, fome tender erqployments, and en- 
deared himfelf to fome whofe intereft and gratitude 
may unite them to him. 

* So different are the colours of life, as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the pad; 
and fo different the opinions and fentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, 
that the converfation of the old and young ends ge- 
nerally with contempt or pity on either fide. To 
a young man entering the world, with fulnefs of 
hope, and ardour of purfuit, nothing is fo unpleafing 
as the cold caution, the faint expeftations, the fcru- 
pulous diffidence which experience and difappoint- 
ments certainly infufc } and the old man wonders in 

F f ,3 his 
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his turn that the world never can grow wifer, that 
neither precepts, nor teftimonies, can cure boys of 
their credulity and fufficiency : and that not one can 
be convinced that fnares are laid for him, till he finds 
hinnfelf entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the fcorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity and 
texture which never can unite. The fpirits of 
youth fublimed by health, and volatilifcd by paffion, 
foon leave behind them the phlegmatick fcdiment 
of wearinefs and deliberation, and burft out in te- 
merity and enterprife. The tendernefs therefore 
which nature infufes, and which long habits of be- 
neficence confirm, is neceffary to reconcile fuch op- 
pofition ; an4 an old man muft be a father to bear 
with patience thofe follies and abfurdities which he 
will perpetually imagine himfelf to find in the 
fchemes and expeftations, the pleafures and the for- 
rows, of thofe who have not yet been hardened by 
time, and chilled by fruftration. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafure of 
feeing children ripening into ftrength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain of feeing fome fall in the 
bloflbm, and others blafted in their growth ; fome 
Ihaken down with ftorms, fome tainted with cankers, 
and fome fhrivelled in the fhade; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himfelf, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties more than his pleafures, and weary 
himfelf to no purpofe, by fuperintending what he 
cannot regulate. 

But though age be to every order of human 
beings fufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 

dreaded 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end 6v 
ambition than to fill up the day and the night with 
drcfs, diverfions, and flattery, and who having made 
no acquaintance with knowledge, or with bufinefs, 
have conftantly caught all their ideas fi-om the cur- 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for aH 
their happincfs to compliments and treats. With 
thefe ladies, age begins early, and very often lafts 
long; it begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth lofes its fprightlinefs, and their motion it6 
eafe. From that time all which gave them joy va- 
nilhes from about them; they hear the praifes be^ 
flowed on others, which ufed to fwell their bofomk 
with exultation. They vifit the feats of felicity^ 
and endeavour to continue the habit of being de** 
lighted. But pleafure is only received when we bei 
lieve that we give it in return. .Negle6t and petu* 
lance inform them that their power and their value 
are paft; and what then remains but a tedious and 
comfortlefs uniformity of time, without any motion 
of the heart, or exercife of the reafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage us by its appear- 
ance from confidering it in profpeft, we fhall all by 
degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we ought to 
enquire, what provifion can be made againft that 
time of diftrefs ? what happinefs can be ftored up 
againft the winter of life ? and how we may pafs our 
latter years with ferenity and cheerfulnefs ? 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beft feafons of life are able 
to fupply fufficient gratifications, without antici- 
pating uncertain felicities, it cannot furely be fup- 
pofed that old age, worn with labours, harafled 

Ff4 with 
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with anxieties^ and tortured with difeafes, fhould 
have any gladnefs of its own> or ^el any fatisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of the prefent. All the 
comfort that can now be expeftcd muft be recalled 
from the paft, or borrowed from the future ; the 
paft is very foon exhaufted, all the events or actions 
of which the memory can aflford pleafure are quickly 
rccollefted; and the future lies beyond the grave, 
where it can be reached only by virtue and dcvo- 
tiom 

Piety is the only proper and adequate irelief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hopes^ as he declines into imbecilityj and 
feels pains and forrows inceflandy crowding upon 
jbim^ falls into a gulph of bottomlefs mifery^ in which 
every rcfledtion muft plunge him deeper, and where 
be finds only new gradations of anguifhj and preci- 
pices of horrour. 
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Numb. 70. Saturday, November 17, 1750* 

^ Argentea proles ^ 
Auro deterioTy ful<vo pretiofior are. O v i b . 



Succeeding times a iilver age behold. 

Excelling braiib, but more excell'd by gold. D r y d £ k. 

HESIOD, in his celebrated diftribution of 
mankind, divides them into three orders of 
intelled. '' The firft place," fays he, " belongs 
to him that can by his own powers difcern what 
is right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter mo- 
tives of aftion. The fecond is claimed by him 
that is willing to hear inftruftion, and can perceive 
right and wrong when they are fhewn him by 
another; but he that has neither acutenefs nor 
docility, who can neither find the way by himfelf, 
nor will be led by others, is a wretch without ufe 
or value." 

If we furvey the moral world, it will be found, 
that the fame divifiori may be made of men, with re- 
gard to their virtue. There are fome whofe prin-y 
ciples are fo firmly fixed, whofe convidion is fo con- 
ftantly prefent to their minds, and who have raifed 
in themfelves fuch ardent wifhes for the approbation 
of God, and the happinefs with which he has pro- 
mifed to reward obedience and perfeverance, that 
they rife above all other cares and confiderations, 
and uniformly examine every adion and defire,'by 

com- 
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comparing it with the divine commands. There arc 
others in a kind of equipoife between good and ill ; 
who are moved on the one part by riches or jitzfurc, 
by the gratifications of pafljon and the delights of 
fcnfe; and, on the other, by laws of which they 
own the obligation, and rewards of which they be- 
lieve the reality, and whom a very fmall addition of 
weight turns either way. The third clais confifls of 
beings immeried in pleafure, or abandoned to paflion, 
without any defire of higher good, or any effort to 
extend their thoughts beyond immediate and grofe 
iatisfaAions. 

The fecond clafe is fo much the moft nume- 
rous, that it may be confidered as comprifing the 
whole body of mankind. Thofe of the laft arc 
not very many, and thofe of the firft are very few -, 
and neither the one nor the other fall much under 
the confideration of the morahft, whofe precepts 
are intended chiefly for thofe who are endeavouring 
to go forward up the fteeps of virtue, not for thofe 
who have already reached the fummit, or thofe who 
are refolved to flay for ever in their prefcnt fitua- 
tion. 

To a man not verfed in the living world, but 
accuftomcd to judge only by fpeculative reafon, it 
is fcarccly credible that any one fhould be in this 
ftate of indifference, or ftand undetermined and 
unengaged, ready to follow the firft call to either 
fide. It fcems certain, that either a man muft 
believe that virtue will make him happy, and re- 
folve therefore to be virtuous, or think that he may 
be happy without virtue, and therefore caft off all 
2 care 
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care but for his prefent intereft. It feems impof- 
fible that conviftion Ihould be on one fide, and 
praftice on the other; and that he who has feen 
the right way, (hould voluntarily fhut his eyes, that 
he may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all thefe 
abfurdities are every hour to be found; the wifeft 
and beft men deviate from known and acknowledged 
duties, by inadvertency or furprifej and moft arc 
good no longer than while temptation is away, thart 
while their paffions are without excitements, and 
their opinions are free from the counteraction of any 
other motive. 

Among the fentiments which almoft every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expec- 
tation of uniformity of charafter. He that with- 
out acquaintance with the power of defire, tht 
cogency of diftrefs, the complications of affairs, or 
the force of partial influence, has filled his mind 
with the excellence of virtue, and having never tried 
his refolution in any encounters with hope or fear, 
believes it able to ftand firm whatever ihall oppofe 
it; will be always clamorous againft the fmalleft 
failure, ready to exaft the utmoft punftualities of 
right, and to confider every man that fails in any 
part of his duty, as without confcience and without 
merit; unworthy of truft or love, of pity or regard; 
as an enemy whom all ihould join to drive out of fo- 
cicty, as a peft which all fhould avoid, or as a weed 
which all fhould trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught the 
poffibility of retaining fome virtues, and rejeding 
others, or of being good or bad to a particular de- 
gree. 
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grcc. For it is very cafy to the iblitary reafoner to 
prove that the fame arguments by which the mind is 
fortified againft one crime are of equal force againft 
all^ and the confequence very naturally follows, that 
he whom they fail to move on any occafion, ha^ 
cither never confidered them, or has by fome fallacy 
taught himfelf to evade their validity; and tha^ 
therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of one 
crime, no farther evidence is needful of his depra* 
vity and corruption. 

Yd fuch is the ftate of all mortal virtue, that it 
is always uncertain and variable, fometimes extend- 
ing to the whole compafs of duty, and fometimes 
flirinking into a narrow fpace, and fortifying only a 
few avenues of the heart, while all the reft is left 
open to the incurfions of appetite, or given up to 
the dominion of wickednefs. Nothing therefore is 
more unjuft than to judge of man by too fhort an 
acquaintance, and too flight infpeftion ; for it often 
happens, that in the loofe, and thoughtlefs, and dif- 
fipated, there is a fecret radical worth, which may 
Ihoot out by proper cultivation j that the fpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obftrudled, is yet not 
extinguifhed, but may by the breath of counfel and 
exhortation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to fup. 
pofe that all are capable of the fame degree of ex- 
cellence ; it is indeed to exaft, from all, that per- 
fe6lion which none ever can attain. And fince the 
pureft: virtue is confident with fome vice, and the 
virtue of the greatefl: number with almofl: an equal 

proper- 
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proportion of contrary qualities, let none too haftily 
conclude, that all goodncfs is loft, though it may 
for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for moft 
minds are the flaves of external circumftances, and 
conform to any hand that undertakes to mould them, 
roll down any torrent of cuftom in which they hap- 
pen to be caught, or bend to any importunity that 
bears hard againft them. 

It may be particularly obferved of women, that 
they are for the moft part good or bad, as they fall 
among thofe who praftife vice or virtue ; and that 
neither education nor reafon gives them much fecu- 
rity againft the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have lefs courage to ftand againft op- 
pofition, or that their defire of admiration makes 
them facrifice their principles to the poor pleafure of 
worthlefs praife, it is certain, whatever be the caufe, 
that female goodnefs feldom keeps its ground againft 
laughter, flattery, or fafliion. 

For this reafon, every one (hould confider himfelf 
as entrufted, not only with his own conduft, but 
with that of others; and as accountable, not only 
for the duties which he negle6ts, or the crimes that 
he commits, but for that negligence and irregularity 
which he may encourage or inculcate. Every man, 
in whatever ftation, has, or endeavours to have, 
his followers, admirers, and imitators, and has 
therefore the influence of his example to watch with 
care ; he ought to avoid not only crimes but the 
appearance of crimes, and not only to praftife virtue, 
but to applaud, countenance, and fupport it. For 
it is poffible that for want of attention we may teach 

others 
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others faults from which ourfelves are free, or by a 
cowardly defertion of a caufe which we ourfelves 
approve, may pervert thofe who fix their eyes upon 
PS, and having no rule of their own to guide their 
^ourfe, arc cafily mifled by the aberrations of that 
cxaniiple which they chufe for their dirc6lions. 
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